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THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


HE greatest military disaster 

ever suffered by England was 
her discomfiture in the war with 
her North American colonies, a 
disaster which was due not so much 
to the persistence and bravery of 
the colonists as to the incapacity 
and half-heartedness of our military 
administration. 

Yet, great as was the immediate 
humiliation of defeat in that strug- 
gle, the enduring consequences of 
royal obstinacy and ministerial 
folly by which it was provoked 
have been far more disastrous. 

The contest left behind it a jea- 
lous sensitiveness which has twice 
since that period plunged the two 
kindred nations into war, and which 
would have done so on other occa- 
sions but for the forbearance, 
many say the pusillanimity, of the 
English people. 

In that commercial spirit with 
which foreigners are accustomed to 
reproach them, the English people 
have consoled themselves with the 
reflection that the people of the 
United States are far more profit- 
able customers than they could ever 
have become as colonists. This 
may be true, although a good deal 
might be said on the other side ; 
but who can estimate the miseries 
which would have been spared, and 
the advantages which would have 
resulted, to the principals them- 
selves as well as the world at large, 
from a friendly separation between 
the great American colonies and 
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the parent state, such as would 
have merged their old political re- 
lations in a bund of peoples of the 
same race, united by ties of affec- 
tion and sympathy, and actuated by 
a common interest ? 

The moral and material advance 
of the world has been retarded by 
no other cause more potent than 
the failure to appreciate that the 
prosperity of one nation must react 
on the well-being of the whole. 
The prohibitory tariffs which have 
interfered so largely with the accu- 
mulation of wealth have sprung 
directly from that jealous feeling 
which has been accustomed to re- 
gard the prosperity of one state as 
an injury to its neighbours; and 
it is only through the agency of a 
world-wide bund that the feeling 
can be entirely eradicated. 

In contemplating our relations 
with the United States it is melan- 
choly to reflect on what might have 
been, and to contrast it with what 
is. The political and commercial 
jealousies bequeathed by the ‘War 
of Independence ’ have constituted 
generally one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which England during 
the last sixty years has been called 
to deal; and the particular form of 
difficulty has arisen from the pecu- 
liar situation of Canada, which, 
while geographically joined to the 
United States, forms part of an 
empire, the seat of which is three 
thousand miles distant across a 
stormy ocean; a situation which 
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supplies to the jealous and hostile 
democracy of America a tempting 
raw in England’s body politic, con- 
venient for irritation in every ques- 
tion of difference which may arise 
between the two countries. 

But for the lamentable manner 
of the separation of England and 
the United States, the defence of 
Canada would never have presented 
itself as a question for solution ; 
and Canada would in all probability 
have long since merged her politi- 
cal entity in that of her more 
powerful neighbour, whose great- 
ness and prosperity would in that 
case have added to the power and 
influence of the British Empire, in- 
stead of forming as it now does a 
counterpoise. 

Communities cannot, however, 
be expected to be wiser than their 
generation, and England must 
make the best of the troublesome 
legacy bequeathed by the obstinacy 
of the Third George and by the mea- 
sures of his ministers acting accord- 
ing to their lights. 

Under existing circumstances it 
has been the fashion to regard the 
connection of Canada with England 
as an inconvenience, imposing on 
the latter obligations difficult, or, 
as some pretend, impossible of ful- 
filment. 

The strength and tenacity de- 
veloped by the Northern States of 
America during the civil war im- 
pressed many public men in Eng- 
land with the belief that it would 
be hopeless to oppose the vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon Republic on its own 
continent; and opinions were ex- 
pressed, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, almost implying that, in the 
event of the United States re- 
solving to take Canada by force, we 
must submit with the best grace we 
might command. There was, in 
short, a prevalent feeling that if we 
could divest ourselves of the obliga- 
tion entailed by our connection 
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with Canada without absolute dis- 
honour, it would be a great relief. 
Nearly all admitted the abstract 
obligation, but there were not a few 
who appeared to be seeking for some 
ground or other on which to satisfy 
their consciences that they were 
acquitted of it. 

The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer argued in the House of 
Commons that the defence of Canada 
against the power of the United 
States was an impossibility, and 
that, as it could never be the duty 
of an individual or a nation to do 
that which is impossible, we were 
absolved logically from the at- 
tempt.! 

Even Lord Elcho, whose weak- 
ness does not usually lie on the side 
of faint-heartedness, opposed any 
outlay on Canadian fortifications, on 
the ground that his instinct revolted 
against the possibility of defending 
Canada, 

However inconvenient the con- 
nection with Canada may be, it will 
hardly be disputed that England is 
bound in honour to maintain that 
connection so long as the Canadians 
themselves desire it; and the colo- 
nists are not only united in their 
wish to maintain the connection, but 
are prepared to make for its preser- 
vation all the sacrifices thereby 
entailed in the event of war be- 
tween England and the United 
States: in other words, they are 
prepared to see their country be- 
come the battlefield on which any 
quarrel between the two countries 
must be fought out, and to bear in 
consequence an infinitely Jarger 
share of the real burdens of the 
war, in devastated farms and ruined 
homes, than the English people 
would be called to endure. Eng- 
land would suffer principally in 
pocket ; but the blood spilt would be 
for the most part Canadian blood, 
and the ravages and ruin caused by 
war would fall exclusively on Cana- 
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dians. It is surely no small proof 
of attachment to England, and one 
meriting a generous return, that 
Canada should deliberately choose 
to perpetuate a connection involving 
risks of such magnitude. 

It would, however, be easy to 
demonstrate that, if honour and 
interest can ever be dissevered, in 
the case now under consideration 
they are one. 

Nothing less than a confirmation 
of the suspicion which, notwith- 
standing Ministerial assurances to 
the contrary, we know to exist in 
Canada, that England desires to rid 
herself of the connection, would 
suffice to drive the Canadians from 
the arms of their beloved parent. 
Wounded affection is proverbially 
the source of the bitterest enmities ; 
and if Canada be driven forth, it 
will be to fall into the open and 
longing arms of the neighbouring 
Republic. 

England would in that case dis- 
cover all too late that if the connec- 
tion with Canada is now ‘ inconve- 
nient,’ the incorporation of that 
great colony with our only mari- 
time rival, which is as yet the 
only possible alternative, would be 
productive of consequences that 
might be characterised by a term 
of graver import. “Canada is the 
fourth maritime power of the world, 
only Great Britain, France, and the 
United States being before her. By 
the junction of Canada with the 
United States, the maritime power 
of the latter would therefore be 
largely increased, while that of 
England would be pro tanto dimin- 
ished; and our tenure of the West 
Indian islands would really be then, 
what the Americans persuade them- 
selves our possession of Canada is 
now—one of sufferance by the 
United States. Under present con- 
ditions the power of England is 
fully adequate to the defence of 
Canada; but if Canada were incor- 
porated with the Union, we could 
not retain the West Indian islands 
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one day longer than the good plea- 
sure of United North America would 
ermit. 

Would there be no loss of pres- 
tige; would there be no loss of 
character ; would there be no fatal 
loss of strength, which among na- 
tions depends so much on prestige 
and character, in such a practical 
avowal that England is no longer 
able to retain her possessions ? 

If we had gone to war with the 
Northern States on the question of 
the Trent seizure, all the chances 
would have been in our favour. 
Every American sea-port would 
have been at the mercy of our 
fleet; Portland might have been 
seized; a short and easy communi- 
cation, open at all seasons, organised 
thence through American territory 
with Canada; and either the inde- 
pendence of the South must have 
been recognised, or peace must have 
been concluded on our own terms. 

At the close of the civil war all 
the conditions were reversed. The 
Americans could have employed for 
the invasion of Canada two hundred 
thousand men, not well disciplined, 
indeed, nor at ali equal, battalion 
for battalion, to British troops; but 
experienced in war, accustomed to 
act together in brigades and divi- 
sions, and led by young and enter- 
prising generals. 

Since that period our compara- 
tive disadvantage has been gra- 
dually decreasing. The Americans 
might now find it difficult to direct 
against Canada at the commence- 
ment of hostilities—regard being 
had to the political condition of the 
South, to the defence of their ports, 
and to the reduction of their army— 
one hundred thousand men having 
any pretension to the name of sol- 
diers. The important question would 
be, however, what force could Ca- 
nada oppose to such an invasion? 
It is true she could muster within a 
week forty thousand volunteer mili- 
tia, armed with Snider rifles, with 
as great aptitude for war as any 
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people in the world, and all of them 
having acquired a certain amount 
of military training. But this force 
is spread over a frontier fourteen 
hundred miles in length, from 
Lake Huron to Halifax; and the 
British troops who should have sup- 
plied the backbone of their organi- 
sation, and the English officers who 
should have commanded the mixed 
force formed in brigades and divi- 
sions, have been withdrawn, in ac- 
cordance with the Procrustean po- 
licy of the English Government, 
which applies the same rule to Ca- 
nada as to other Colonies, where the 
conditions are entirely dissimilar. 
And, on the other hand, the Ame- 
ricans possess all the advantages 
of position and of the initiative, for 
concentration at any point they may 
select for attack. 


To carry out Mr. Cardwell’s 


scheme of an expansive army, by 
means of which the regular force 
at home might be increased at the 


same time that the military esti- 
mates might be reduced, it was 
determined to withdraw all the 
colonial garrisons, excepting such 
as were required for Imperial pur- 
poses at Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, 
&c., and to concentrate the troops 
not serving at those places and in 
India within the circle of the 
British Isles. 

But although the policy of re- 
quiring the colonists to maintain 
the military force stationed among 
them for their convenience and 
protection is abstractedly just, it 
would be as reasonable to fit all 
mankind with boots of the same 
measure, as to apply the same rule 
to all colonies alike. 

New Zealand is inhabited by 
savage tribes, whose friendly or 
hostile demeanour depends very 
much on the acts of the self-govern- 
ing colonists; and it is fitting that 
these latter, if they provoke a war 
with the natives, should bear the 
charge of carrying it on. 

The military force stationed in 
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Australia is principally necessary 
for police purposes in connection 
with the gold fields; and as it is 
solely for the comfort and conve- 
nience of the colonists, it is right 
they should bear the burden of the 
cost. 

Canada, on the other hand, pos- 
sesses a vast length of frontier, 
separating her from a foreign nation 
of an aggressive and jealous dispo- 
sition, greatly her superior in 
wealth and population, and with 
democratic institutions which ren- 
der it always difficult, sometimes 
impossible, for the executive to 
control the popular action; and 
if. English troops are wanted in 
Canada, it is for Imperial, and not 
Colonial purposes. 

It may be replied on the part of 
the English Government, ‘We ac- 
knowledge the truth of the propo- 
sition, but we consider that Imperial 
purposes will be best served by 
concentrating the bulk of our mili- 
tary force at the heart of the 
empire, whence it may be sent to 
the defence of any colony threatened 
with attack.’ 

This argument, in its application 
to Canada, is fallacious. The pecu- 
liarities of her position render it 
almost certain that if war comes, 
the initiative will be taken by the 
Americans, who will choose the 
time most convenient to themselves, 
and the most inconvenient to Eng- 
land. The declaration of war and 
the invasion of Canada would be 
simultaneous; and the time chosen 
would be the month of October, 
because the Americans would hope 
to capture Montreal, and perhaps 
some important point in Western 
Canada, by a coup-de-main, while 
England would find great difficulty 
during winter in forwardiug rein- 
forcements and supplies vii Halifax, 
so long as the inter-colonial railroad 
remains unfinished. Precaution is 
easier and less costly than cure: 
it would be by no means an easy 
task to dislodge the Americans from 
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Canada if they once obtained a 
footing, with all the resources of 
the Union at their back; and it 
would be most unfair as well as 
impolitic to expose the Canadians 
to the loss and suffering involved in 
the invasion of their territory, when 
these might be averted by an intel- 
ligent preventive organisation, in 
which, in common decency, British 
troops should have a large share. 

It was therefore at once unjust 
and unstatesman-like to reduce by 
a single soldier the regular garrison 
of Canada until after the com- 
pletion of the Quebec and Halifax 
Railroad should have rendered the 
transport of reinforcements from 
England a matter of comparative 
ease and certainty. 

The disbanding of the Canadian 
Rifles, in particular, was a measure 
dictated solely by ‘economy,’ and 
has practically struck off a superb 
regiment from the available mili- 
tary force of the empire. So long 
as Canada continues politically con- 
nected with England, Halifax must 
be garrisoned by British troops, 
and the employment of the Canadian 
Rifles in that service would have 
liberated a battalion of the line to 
swell that concentration at the 
heart of the Empire which forms 
the declared basis of the military 
reforms of the Government. 

It may be argued that there are 
two possible methods of defending 
Canada open to England; the one 
direct, the other indirect. 

The direct method would consist 
in opposing an invading army by 
British troops on Canadian soil. 

The indirect method would con- 
sist in waging a naval warfare 
against the United States sea~board, 
and thereby leaving Canada to her 
own resources to carry on an un- 
equal contest against an invader 
greatly her superior in numbers and 
in all the appliances of war. Set- 
ting aside the military disadvan- 
tages of such a course, its adoption 
would be a fatal political mistake, 
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which would play into the hands of 
the Americans by alienating the 
Canadian people from England. 
The presence of an English garrison 
in Canada was regarded by the 
people as being at once a symbol of 
British connection and a guarantee 
that England was prepared to main- 
tain it; the withdrawal of that gar- 
rison was very generally looked 
upon as the first step towards cast- 
ing off the towing rope and turning 
the colony adrift ; and has created, 
as Lord Carnarvon truly informed 
the House of Lords, a feeling of 
deep and intense soreness throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
Dominion; and if, in the event of 
war, English Ministers showed any 
disposition to leave the Canadians 
even temporarily to their own re- 
sources, England might bid farewell 
to her colonial Empire, which 
would in that case fall away from 
her like autumn leaves. 

But, supposing Canada to be the 
battle-field, it would obviously be 
a serious disadvantage if the com- 
munications of that battle-field 
with its base of operations should 
be by a line three thousand miles 
in length across a stormy ocean, 
while the enemy would be fighting 
at his own door. The base of 
operations for the defence of 
Canada must be organised in 
Canada itself, and the manner in 
which that base should be prepared 
beforehand so as to render possible 
the successful defence of the country 
at a minimum of cost and suffering, 
it is the object of these remarks to 
demonstrate. 

The frontier of the Dominion of 
Canada extends from the Detroit 
river, on the west, in a north- 
easterly direction, following gene- 
rally the course of the St. Lawrence 
to a point some ninety miles below 
the city of Quebec, whence it turns 
with a sharp angle suddenly to the 
south, and strikes the Bay of Fundy 
at St. Andrew’s. The length of 
this frontier line is about fourteen 
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hundred miles. By referring to a 
map, it will be seen that the State 
of Maine pierces like a wedge 
into the above-named angle, which 
is formed between the frontiers 
of Lower Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, and affords to the Americans 
remarkable facilities for impeding 
military communication between 
those two provinces, The territory 
of Upper and Lower Canada! forms 
a very long and narrow strip bor- 
dering the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence, and from this geographi- 
cal peculiarity arises the principal 
difficulty of defending Canada to 
the westward of Quebec. The front 
line from the Detroit river to 
Quebec is about eight hundred 
miles in length, while the breadth 
of the country does not exceed an 
average of sixty miles: this front 
may be divided into two principal 
sections. 

The first section extends from the 
Detroit river, the western extre- 
mity of Lake Erie, to Kingston at 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario, a 
distance of four hundred miles; 
and is, therefore, covered through- 
out by those two lakes. 

The second section extends also 
about four hundred miles, from 
Kingston to a point thirty miles 
due east of Quebec : the front is here 
formed by the St. Lawrence river 
as far as the point where it is 
crossed by the parallel of 45°; it 
then runs along this parallel until 
it strikes the boundary of New 
Hampshire, which it follows for a 
short distance; after which it is 
coterminous with the State of 
Maine. The part of this section 
which is formed by the St. Law- 
rence is everywhere pervious to any 
band of marauders who may choose 
to cross the river, to plunder; to 
blow up locks on the St. Lawrence 
canals, thereby impeding water 
communication between Montreal 
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and ‘Kingston; or to destroy 
bridges and culverts on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which runs close 
beside the St. Lawrence between 
the same two places. 

The part which is formed by the 
parallel of 45° is pierced by Lake 
Champlain and the Richelieu river, 
which afford an opening into Cana- 
dian territory directly towards 
Montreal. The natural position of 
this, the capital city of the Dominion, 
is stronginsummer, but in winter an 
army might march across the river 
which at other seasons constitutes 
its chief defence. 

Reverting now to the first sec- 
tion, between the Detroit river and 
Kingston, covered by the lakes; it 
is evident that the country in rear 
of those lakes will be completely 
open to attack, or entirely secure 
from attack, according as the naval 
command of those waters is with 
the Americans or ourselves. 

Lake Huron again supplies an 
enemy with the means of taking 
Western Canada both in flank and 
in reverse ; and a hostile expedition 
landing at Collingwood in rear of 
Toronto would obtain possession 
of a line of railroad direct to that 
city. 

Thus it may be said that Upper 
Canada is enveloped by waters of 
which, in the event of war, the 
Americans would almost certainly 
be able to obtain the naval com- 
mand; for although both sides are 
precluded by treaty from maintain- 
ing in time of peace more than a 
specified equality of naval force on 
the waters separating the two coun- 
tries, such are the advantages of 
the American position that their 
navalsuperiority on the Great Lakes, 
in time of war, may be taken for 
granted. 

Defensive measures must there- 
fore be influenced materially by 
these considerations, and by the 
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fact that the communieations along 
the extended front of defence run 
close behind that front, and would 
on the outbreak of hostilities be- 
come very precarious. At present 
the only military depét available 
for the supply of Upper and Lower 
Canada is fixed at Quebec, that is 
at one end of the defensive front of 
eight hundred miles; an enemy 
could easily prevent the transport 
of men and munitions to the differ- 
ent districts west of Montreal, 
and to this end his first efforts 
would be obviously directed. Of 
warlike stores generally Canada 
has been almost denuded, either by 
sale on the spot or by removal to 
England ; the means now available 
to resist invasion are represented by 
forty thousand volunteer militia, dis- 
seminated over a line fourteen hun- 
dred miles long; and the arms, am- 
munition, and military stores which 
would be required to equip the 
reserves are in England. On the 
other hand, the enemy, by means 
of his numerous railroads converg- 
ing on different points of the Ca- 
nadian frontier, could mass troops 
rapidly wherever he might decide 
on striking a blow. 

In their present relative positions 
the attitude of Canada must always 
be defensive, that of the United 
States threatening and aggressive— 
a great advantage to the latter in a 
military point of view. Under these 
conditions any attempt to defend 
the frontier line must be aban- 
doned, and the only strategical 
points necessary for consideration 
are the centres of population—Lon- 
don, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Fredericton, and St. John’s‘'—where 
depdts of arms and munitions should 
be formed and constantly maintained, 
and without which Canada would 
have no power of utilising for de- 
fence the strong and willing arms 
of the population at large. 

But as it would be useless to place 
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arms in the hands of raw recruits 
for the purpose of opposing experi- 
enced troops, a further measure 
would be necessary. The depdts 
should be fortified as entrenched 
camps, which would not only secure 
them from capture, but would afford 
rallying points where the fighting 
population of their respective dis- 
tricts could obtain time for organisa- 
tion. The volunteer militia, forming 
the advanced guard of the main 
Canadian army, would suffice to 
garrison the forts composing the 
several camps in conjunction with a 
small force of regular artillery. 

In addition to the places above 
enumerated, Hamilton, at the west- 
ern end of Lake Ontario, should 
be fortified as a point d’appwi for 
the defence of the Niagara peninsula 
and of the Welland Canal; but it 
would not be advisable to constitute 
it a depdt. 

Here it should be observed that 
the choice of Ottawa as the seat of 
Government is a source of military 
weakness. Montreal is the com- 
mercial capital; it must always, on 
account of its situation, be the 
military head-quarters of an army 
charged with the defence of Canada; 
and an invader would find the cap- 
ture of Ottawa a far easier operation 
than that of Montreal. Ottawa is 
about the same distance from Og- 
densburg, which would be the point 
of entry for an invading army in 
the one case, as Montreal is from 
Rouse’s Point, which would be the 
point of entry in the other case ; and 
the facilities for the rapid assembly 
of a hostile army by means of con- 
verging railroads at Ogdensburg, 
are fully as great as those which 
exist with reference to the same end 
at Rouse’s Point; while the natural 
defensive capabilities of Ottawa 
being not comparable to those of 
Montreal, the works required for 
the former would be proportion- 
ately more costly. 





1 Quebee and Halifax are already fortified depéots. 
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Both places are covered by the 
St. Lawrence, but the passage at 
Ogdensburg is direct and easy at all 
times, only one mile in length, and 
might be effected by the Americans 
under cover of heavy batteries esta- 
blished at their leisure on the south 
bank of the river, which here be- 
longs to them. At Montreal, on the 
other hand, the passage of the river, 
four miles across, is tortuous and 
difficult, especially at low water ; 
and a téle de pont constructed on 
the south bank, which here belongs 
to Canada, could be armed at leisure 
with heavy guns, which would pre- 
vent an enemy from shelling Mon- 
treal or from approaching the river 
until after he had reduced the forts 
composing the work by regular ap- 
proaches, to accomplish which he 
must transport his siege train by 
mixed land and water carriage 
through fifty miles of Canadian 
territory. 

If any points in Canada were to 
be fortified, Ottawa, as the seat of 
Government, could hardly be neg- 
lected ; for the moral effect which 
would be created by the capture of 
the capital would certainly induce 
the Americans to attempt it. 

If Montreal should be fortified 
and Ottawa not, it would be neces- 
sary to remove the Government and 
archives at the first threat of war 
to the shelter of the works at Mon- 
treal, which would at once protect 
the commercial centre and the Legis- 
lature of the Dominion. 

Even though Ottawa were to be 
fortified, the Governor-General and 
his Council must remove to that 
place, which military considerations 
indicate as the military head-quar- 
ters; for during war military con- 
siderations must rule ; and it would 
be impossible to insure that unity 
and rapidity of action which are 
indispensable to success, unless the 
civil and military authorities should 
have the means of instant commu- 
nication. 

The seat of Government should 
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be fixed permanently at that place 
where it must inevitably be esta- 
blished in time of pressure, and the 
choice of Ottawa only creates un- 
necessarily one object the more of 
expense and anxiety in any scheme 
for the defence of Canada. It has 
already burdened the country with 
an expenditure for Parliament build- 
ings extravagantly beyond its rea- 
sonable requirements, and we are 
only able to regard that choice as a 
blunder at once military, political, 
and financial. 

The basis of all reasoning on the 
defence of Canada must be that in 
the first instance the defenders 
would not constitute what is called 
a manoeuvring force, and that, in 
the presence of an enemy practised 
in war, they could not prudently 
quit the shelter of fortifications ex- 
cept for a sudden dash or sally. 
With the advantages of the initia- 
tive and of concentration possessed 
by the Americans, and with the 
numbers they might employ, the 
tide of their invasion would over- 
spread and submerge any district 
they might select for attack. The 
entrenched camps above advocated 
would then show like so many island 
rocks above the general flood ; 
places of refuge, isolated for a time 
and self-sustaining, from which the 
defenders would watch their oppor- 
tunity for offensive action, if such 
should present itself. Hach camp 
would thus form the base of opera- 
tions and supply for the militia and 
the levy en masse of its surrounding 
district. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
militia already organised must of 
necessity shut itself up within its 
camp on the first alarm; it would 
be available for picketing its proper 
proportion of the frontier line to 
oppose marauding incursions, or for 
such operations to delay the advance 
of organised bodies of the enemy 
as it might prudently undertake, 
avoiding all engagements except 
under very favourable conditions, 
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and falling back when necessary on 
its own secure base. 

There was manifested at one 
time a disposition to limit the de- 
fensive works proposed for Canada 
to the fortification of Quebec and 
Montreal; and it may be true that 
the preservation of those places 
might in the ultimate result prove 
the preservation of Canada, if men’s 
feelings are to be left out of the 
account. But it would be a griev- 
ous political as well as military 
mistake to stop short in the defence 
of Canada at Montreal: a political 
mistake, because of the dangerous 
discontent and jealousy such par- 
tiality as they would consider it 
would engender among the Western 
Canadians ; a military mistake, be- 
cause if no strong places existed in 
Western Canada, the inhabitants 
could not assemble in military 


bodies, however willing to do so. 
Movable columns of the enemy 
could easily prevent any military 


organisation from being effected. 
The experience of the late war 
in France, where armies were im- 
provised, and found a_ certain 
leisure for undisturbed organisation, 
is inapplicable as a precedent to 
the differing conditions of Canada. 
In France the invading armies 
were limited in their operations by 
the paramount necessities of the 
siege of Paris, and by the distances 
separating that city from the pro- 
vinces. They were compelled to 
guard their communications with 
Germany, their primary base; and 
they could not prudently detach 
troops to any great distance from 
Paris, their secondary base; and 
for these reasons French armies 
were free to gather and organise all 
over the country beyond a limited 
radius from the capital. But the 
long frontier separating Canada 
from the United States, and the 
narrow breadth of the former terri- 
tory, at once increase the facilities 
and lessen the risks of invasion. 
The number of men enrolled in 
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the militia would bear a small pro- 
portion to the number who would 
turn out to defend their homes and 
property if a fair chance were 
afforded of opposing the invaders 
successfully ; and this fair chance 
could be provided in no other 
manner so effectual as by the con- 
struction of entrenched camps in 
the centres of population, on which 
the militia as well as the levy en 
masse of each district would swarm 
on the first alarm, where they 
would find arms and stores for their 
equipment, and into which the 
grain and cattle of the surrounding 
country would be gathered. 

In this manner, and in this man- 
ner alone, every man in Canada 
capable of bearing arms, or wielding 
a spade or axe, might be utilised in 
defence of the country; and al- 
though the territory of Canada 
might be overrun in the first in- 
stance at a cost of great loss and 
suffering to the colonists, time would 
be gained for the arrival of support 
from England, and the country 
could never be conquered so long 
as there should exist an organised. 
force supported by impregnable 
works and daily increasing in effi- 
ciency. 

As the success of the above 
scheme depends mainly on the re- 
sisting power of entrenched camps, 
let us consider the matter some- 
what in detail. 

The increased range and accu- 
racy of hollow projectiles have ren- 
dered the old system of closely 
surrounding a town witha continu- 
ous rampart or enceinte both useless 
and dangerous, unless supplemented 
by a system of detached forts suffi- 
ciently in advance to keep an 
enemy’s artillery beyond shelling 
distance of the place. It was the 
absence of such advanced works at 
Sedan that enabled the Germans to 
place their artillery on the heights 
surrounding the fortress, and com- 
pelled the surrender of the French 
army enclosed within its walls. 
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A series of such forts disposed 
on a large circumference constitute 
a vast entrenched camp, the forts 
themselves armed with the hea- 
viest known ordnance and requiring 
comparatively small garrisons, yet 
affording the most favourable battle 
positions for a large army, whose 
flanks would rest on two of the 
forts and whose front would be 
protected by their cross fire. 

In general terms, the advantages 
of such a system are: 1. They 
oblige an enemy to commence his 
approaches at a sufficient distance 
from the place they are designed to 
protect, to prevent his destroying it 
by distant bombardment. 2. Be- 
fore he can shell the place, the 
enemy must first succeed in reduc- 
ing two or more of the adjacent 
forts by regular approaches and as- 
sault. 3. The circumference marked 
by the forts is so extensive that in 
order to invest them completely the 
besiegers must disseminate or spread 
out their force to such an extent as 
to be dangerously weak at any one 
point. 4. The forts composing the 
system being capable of defence by 
small garrisons, the bulk of the 
defensive force is available for offen- 
sive action, by sorties, against any 
point in the weak investing line; 
and these sorties could be repeated 
daily, the time and direction of 
attack being varied so as to keep 
the besiegers equally alarmed in all 
quarters. 

Under these conditions, and sup- 
posing the armament of the forts 
and the garrisons to be effective, the 
reduction of such a fortress as 
above described should be impos- 
sible. By means of sorties the 
siege works would suffer constant 
interruption ; the sallying troops 
would never have to advance far 
from their own secure base; and 
both in advancing and retreating, 
they would be protected by the 
preponderating fire of the forts. 

In an artillery duel the besieged 
should have the advantage, because 
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the forts having been armed during 
peace, neither the number nor 
weight of their guns would have 
been limited by difficulties of trans- 
port, which would form so serious 
a hindrance to the provision of an 
adequate siege train by the be- 
siegers; and the besieged could 
interpolate between any two ad- 
jacent forts for the defence at least 
as many batteries as the besiegers 
might construct for the attack. 

Under the conditions of warfare 
which have now become obsolete, 
the transport of siege artillery was 
comparatively easy, and the be- 
siegers were more than compensated 
for the difficulty of bringing their 
battering guns from a distance by 
the following consideration. 

In the siege of a fortress con- 
structed on the old system and of 
limited area, the assailant could 
choose one corner or angle for his 
attack, and by the construction of 
numerous batteries on a long curved 
line enveloping that angle, he could 
direct a convergent or concentrated 
fire on the angle and the works 
thereto adjacent, in reply to which 
the fire of the besieged must be 
divergent; an advantage which 
would surely result in silencing the 
fire of the part attacked, and conse- 
quently in the opening a breach, 
and the ultimate capture of the 
place by assault. 

But with the extent of circum- 
ference to be invested not only does 
the difficulty of investment increase, 
but the advantage of the assailant 
in respect to convergence of fire 
diminishes. If the front of defence 
were absolutely straight, battery 
would simply be opposed to battery, 
and there would be no advantage 
to either side in respect to con- 
vergence of fire; but as the front 
of defence cannot be absolutely 
straight, the slight curvature which 
exists where the circumference is 
very large is more than compen- 
sated to the besieged in an artillery 
duel by their superior armament, 
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by the solidity of their works as 
compared with those of the be- 
siegers, and by the constant anxiety 
and fatigue to which the latter are 
exposed in guarding their extended 
lines of investment from sudden 
sorties of the garrison. 

This reasoning is confirmed by 
the recent experience of the siege 
of Paris. 

That city issurrounded bya conti- 
nuous rampart or enceinte, the circuit 
of which measures twenty-four miles. 
Beyond this, towards the country, 
at distances varying from one to 
three miles from the enceinte, is a 
chain of sixteen forts. When these 
were built, the extreme range of 
hollow projectiles did not exceed 
two and a half miles, and the mind 
of the engineer failed to grasp the 
idea that a time would come, as it 
has come, when the effective range 
of shells would be nearly five miles. 
lt was, therefore, with a view to 
the conditions of artillery science 
at the time of their construction, 
that the five forts protecting the 
south side of the city were located 
ona range of heights running nearly 
parallel to the enceinte at an average 
distance of one mile and a half. 
Now when the Germans arrived be- 
fore the city they found a second 
range, that of Clamart and Chatillon, 
parallel to, and two hundred feet 
higher than that occupied by the 
line of southern forts, which being 
only one mile from that line, afforded 
sites for the besiegers’ batteries dis- 
tant only two and a half miles from 
the enceinte. Thus the forts which, 
under the conditions existing at the 
time of their construction, would 
have been effective in protecting 
the city from vertical fire, were no 
longer effective for that purpose ; 
since the besiegers’ batteries esta- 
blished on the heights of Clamart 
and Chatillon would, with a range 
of five miles, command the whole 
of Paris south of the Seine. It 
was not, therefore, necessary that 
the Germans should capture the 
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southern forts as a preliminary to 
bombarding the city. Notwith- 
standing this advantage to the at- 
tack, the besiegers did not venture 
to attempt a bombardment for more 
than two months after the com- 
mencement of the siege ; and when 
they did at length open fire, they 
were actuated by politic rather than 
by military considerations. The 
military reasons for the delay were : 
the great difficulty of bringing up 
enormous guns in sufficient num- 
bers; the fact that the Parisians, 
having an unlimited supply of la- 
bour, constructed between the forts 
quite as many earthen batteries for 
the defence as the Germans for the 
attack, besides advanced batteries 
in front of the forts, which took the 
besiegers’ batteries in flank; and 
the apprehension, arising from these 
considerations, that in the artillery 
duel which would be provoked by 
the first shell fired into the city, the 
besiegers would find themselves 
overmatched. 

It is now known that although 
the fire of the French forts was 
supposed to be repeatedly silenced, 
hardly any damage was occasioned 
either to the forts, to their arma- 
ment, or to their garrisons, by the 
enemy’s fire; and there is, there- 
fore, little doubt that if the guns 
had been served as they might have 
been, the defence would have esta- 
blished a decided superiority over 
the attack in an artillery duel. 

Again, as to the efficacy of sorties: 
it was the misfortune of General 
Trochu to command an army of 
whom a very small proportion was 
to be relied upon to face the enemy ; 
notwithstanding which, as well as 
the treachery which revealed to 
Von Moltke the time and direction 
of his intended attacks, and the 
fatality of bad luck in respect to 
weather, &c., which invariably at- 
tended their execution—on one oc- 
sion, at least, viz. on November 30, 
the French succeeded in breaking 
the main line of investment by the 
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capture and occupation for several 
hours of Villiers, an important post 
in that line. That Trochu did not 
then break out with a portion of 
his force was probably due to the 
failure in the expected advent of 
D’ Aurelle’s field army, as well as to 
the little confidence he felt in his 
troops. Had 'Trochu commanded a 
hundred thousand good troops, the 
Germans could never have formed 
their line of investment fifty miles 
in length, or, if formed, have main- 
tained it unbroken for a day. 

Thus, all the experience to be 
derived from the siege of Paris is in 
favour of the view that entrenched 
camps, if properly defended, should 
be impregnable. 

Although we strongly advocate 
the construction of such camps in 
Canada as being at once the only 
sound principle for insuring the de- 
fence of the country, as well as a 
very moderate insurance against 
war, since their existence would 
discourage the Americans from 
seeking a quarrel, we confess we 
have small hope that a spadeful of 
earth will ever be turned for sucha 
purpose. 

Although it would be difficult 
to pronounce on what equitable 
grounds Canada can be fairly ex- 
pected to provide the total cost of 
fortifications of which the objects 
are altogether Imperial, the Cana- 
dian Parliament in 1868 passed a 
Bill empowering the Government 
to raise a loan of five million dol- 
lars for the construction of works, 
to be executed at such localities 
and on such plan as might be pre- 
scribed by the Home Government. 

In the same session was passed a 
militia law, providing for the yearly 
training of forty thousand men of 
the active or volunteer militia, as 
well as for the enrolment by 
simple machinery of the whole male 
population liable to military service; 
and containing the important pro- 
viso, that the enrolment of the men 
has the same force in law as their 
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embodiment, so that the Governor- 
General, by a stroke of the pen, 
can place the whole or any part of 
the militia of the country on active 
duty without the further interven. 
tion of Parliament. 

These measures were passed 
against the opposition of a large 
party of economical reformers ; but 
no expenditure can take place under 
the Fortification Bill without the 
previous concurrence of Parliament 
in the details; and the working of 
the militia law must of course de- 
pend on the yearly voted estimates ; 
so that the Canadian Government 
will want all the strength they can 
command to give practical effect to 
those measures. 

If the English Government had 
treated Canada with that liberality 
which was dictated alike by justice 
and by policy, the works for the de- 
fence of the country would have been 
by this time far advanced; but the 
withdrawal of the 1 egular garrison, 
and the huckstering course adopted 
in throwing on the colony the whole 
cost of barrack accommodation re- 
quired for the troops sent to Ca- 
nada in connection with the Fenian 
raid, i.e. purely for Imperial pur- 
poses, has thoroughly disgusted the 
Canadian people at large, and has 
supplied a convenient text to the 
opponents of military expenditure 
in the Canadian Parliament. ‘If 
England,’ they argue, ‘does not 
think us worth the support of a few 
regiments, it is better to take our 
chance of a war with the United 
States, in which we do not believe, 
than to burden ourselves with an 
expenditure on militia and fortifi- 
cations which we cannot afford, and 
which the chances are a hundred 
to one we shall never require.’ 
This argument may be illogical, 
but it is very effective, and the 
whole military policy of ‘the Cana- 
dian Government is in consequence 
threatened with collapse. 

The military organisation of Ca- 
nada, incomplete though it be, is at 
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once more intelligent, and main- 
tained at a larger proportionate 
cost, than that of England. The 
population numbers about four mil- 
lions. Of these the number liable 
for militia service is about six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, consisting 
of all the male inhabitants between 
eighteen and sixty, divided into four 
classes, viz. :— 

1st class. Unmarried men or 
widowers without children, from 
eighteen to thirty. 

znd class. Unmarried men or 
widowers without children, from 
thirty to forty-five. 

3rd class. Married men or wi- 
dowers with children, from eighteen 
to forty-five. 

4th class. All between forty-five 
and sixty. 

The exemptions are few and equi- 
table. For the purposes of enrol- 
ment the whole country is divided 
into military districts, which are 
successively subdivided into brigade 
divisions, regimental divisions, and 
company divisions. 

Each district, commanded by a 
district staff officer with the title of 
Deputy Adjutant-General, contains 
two or more brigade divisions ; each 
brigade division, administered by a 
Brigade-Major, contains three or 
more regimental divisions; each 
regimental division, provided with 
one Lieutenant-Colonel and two 
Majors of Reserve Militia, contains 
eight company divisions, to each of 
which are attached one Captain and 
two Lieutenants of the Reserve Mili- 
tia. Theofficers of the Reserve Mili- 
tia are permanent, and must be re- 
sident within the limits of their 
respective divisions. For the pur- 
poses of enrolment the company 
division is the unit, and the captain 
thereof, assisted by his subalterns, 
is charged with the duty of keeping 
at all times a properly corrected 
roll of all the militiamen resident 
within the company division, and 
must, when required, produce for 
active service such numbers of men, 
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either as volunteers or, if necessary, 
through the operation of the ballot, 
as may be necessary to complete his 
proportion of the quota required to 
be furnished by the regimental di- 
vision of which his company division 
forms a part; the enrolment through- 
out the regimental division gene- 
rally \being supervised by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel and majors. 

It is true the above is only a 
paper organisation, and in time of 
need it would be effective only in 
providing recruits for the different 
battalions ; the fault of the system 
being that the battalions would have 
to be formed in haste and hastily 
provided with officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The above re- 
marks apply to the militia proper, 
which in time of war would con- 
stitute the main Canadian army. 

The advanced guard of that army 
is represented by the existing force 
of forty thousand volunteer or active 
militia, organised in battalions and 
distributed in fixed proportions 
through the different military dis- 
tricts, extending from Lake Huron 
to Halifax. The force thus main- 
tained in time of peace by Canada 
gives rather more than one active 
militiaman to every hundred of 
population, a far larger proportion 
of military force to population than 
obtains in England. The period of 
service in the active militia is three 
years, and the men who have fulfilled 
the conditions of that service then 
fall back into the general reserve, 
but are not liable to be called out 
again until all the men of their re- 
spective company divisions shall 
have been first taken. 

The minimum number of yearly 
drills required from volunteer 
militiamen is sixteen. These are 
paid at the rate of half a dollar for 
each drill, or eight dollars per 
annum; but no pay is issued un- 
less the whole number of drills has 
been performed under certain con- 
ditions. These drills may be per- 
formed by the men at their different 
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company head-quarters without the 
necessity of sleeping away from 
their homes: but latterly most of 
the battalions have voluntarily 
assembled yearly at their respec- 
tive battalion head-quarters for 
a period of eight days, which is 
considered equivalent to the six- 
teen independent drills required by 
law ; and for which attendance the 
men receive their yearly pay of 
eight dollars, with free rations in 
addition. This plan has the ad- 
vantage of exciting the emulation 
of the different scattered companies 
thus brought together once in the 
year ; and in order to make a good 
show at the yearly muster, the men 
perform voluntary drills at their 
company head-quarters in anticipa- 
tion of the yearly training in bat- 
talion. 

Before the recall of the regular 
troops, brigade camps of instruction 
were formed yearly in different 
parts of Canada, the nucleus of 
each brigade consisting of a regular 
regiment with a proportion of regu- 
lar artillery; the volunteer bat- 
talions by three or four at a time, 
to which were joined a squadron of 
volunteer cavalry, passing through 
these brigades in succession, and 
thereby learning more in eight days 
than it would be possible to learn 
by drill in isolated battalions in a 
month. 

To provide against Fenian attacks 
an organisation was given to the 
whole military force in Canada, 
regular and militia, similar in 
principle to that which has proved 
so astonishingly successful in Ger- 
many. In the autumn of 1866 the 
whole force was told off in field 
brigades and garrisons of posts. 
The nucleus of each brigade was 
supplied by a regular battalion ; 
the component corps and brigade 
staff were detailed; the necessary 
stores and field equipment collected 
at the different brigade alarm posts, 
which were fixed at convenient 
distances along the frontier line; 
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and all that was required to place 
them in the field fully equipped 
and ready to march was the order 
to mobilise. 

The above organisation in prin- 
ciple is one of which we have re- 
peatedly advocated the application 
to England, and supplies the most 
obvious means of effecting that 
fusion of our now isolated services 
into one harmonious whole which 
Mr. Cardwell has announced as 
the main object of his military 
policy. 

The establishment of military 
schools at convenient centres in the 
several districts in connection with 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
of the regular army, placed the 
means of military instruction within 
reach of the Canadian youth. Five 
thousand young men in successive 
batches passed the allotted period 
of three months at the schools, and 
obtained certificates entitling them 
to commissions in the regular mili- 
tia of the country whenever it may 
be thought necessary to organise 
that force. Many of these cadets 
are now serving as officers in the 
volunteer militia; and. through 
their agency volunteer corps have 
been formed in the most remote 
districts where the inhabitants had 
never previously seen a uniformed 
soldier. 

No finer military material can 
anywhere be found than that of 
which the Canadian volunteer 
militia is composed. When placed 
on duty their aptitude and respect 
for discipline have been extraor- 
dinary, and their efficiency has 
been tested on more than one 
critical occasion. The readiness 
with which all the corps turned out 
along the extended line of frontier 
in 1866, 67, and 70, and the ra- 
pidity of their concentration, re- 
flect, especially when we consider 
the wide distances separating the 
different companies in the country 
districts of Canada, no small credit 
on the spirit and loyalty of the men 
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composing the force, as well as on 
the zeal and ability of the militia 
staff. 

By the recall of the regular gar- 
rison, however, the back-bone of 
the Canadian organisation has been 
extracted. This measure, the im- 
policy of which would soon become 
apparent if an emergency should 
arise, was enforced by the English 
Government in direct opposition to 
the representations of military of- 
ficers who had served in Canada, 
and in disregard of the earnest 
remonstrances of the Ministers of 
the Dominion, who pointed out that 
their hands would be seriously 
weakened thereby for the maturing 
of their military policy. 
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These circumstances impart an 
additional value to the signs of 
improving feeling on the part of 
Americans towards England. The 
Alabama and Fishery disputes ar- 
ranged, it may be hoped that ques- 
tions of contention between the two 
nations will not soon again present 
themselves. But who can forecast 
the mutations of sentiment of the 
American democracy? If cause 
of quarrel should by any chance 
arise under the present relative 
conditions of England and Ame- 
rica, the treatment of Canada by 
the English Government will all 
too probably form a disastrous 
page—in no case can it form a 
creditable one—in English history. 








JOHN ASGILL ; 


O often as, a century or two ago, 
we find a man of good position 
and acknowledged ability confined 
for a very long period in a debtors’ 
prison without anyone’s coming to 
his release, we may usually con- 
clude that there is some other force 
besides mere money-mishap which 
is acting as his gaoler. Especially, 
if our incarcerated debtor is a man 
of notable genius and capacity, and 
an active politician to boot, are 
we likely to be right in imagining 
that something beyond the machi- 
nations of tradesmen is shutting 
the door of the world upon him. 
He must have committed the un- 
pardonable crime of offending the 
powers that be. 

John Asgill, lawyer and ex-M.P., 
was thirty years a prisoner in the 
King’s Bench fordebt. He died there 
in the year 1738. Ifhe had not been 
expelled from the House of Commons 
in 1707, it is probable that some 
one or other would have released 
him from durance and repaid him- 
self through the abilities of the ex- 
prisoner. Asgill was expelled from 
the House of Commons ostensibly 
for atheism and blasphemy. He 
was neither atheist nor blasphemer, 
but he was incomprehensible to a 
number of virtuous people, which 
was much the same in effect. The 
title of the work for which, seven 
years after its publication, he was 
made a ‘ disbanded member’ of the 
House, is as follows : ‘ An Argument 
proving that according to the 
Covenant of Eternal Life revealed 
in the Scriptures, Man may be 
translated from hence into that 
Eternal Life without passing 
through Death, although the Hu- 
mane Nature of Christ Himself 
could not be thus translated till He 
had passed through Death.’ The 
motto prefixed to the title-page 
runs : 
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AND THE COWARDLINESS OF DYING. 


Nec vanis credite verbis ; 

Aspicite en! faciatque fidem conspectus. 

Some years before his expulsion 
from the British Parliament—he had 
also at an earlier date been ejected 
from the Irish House of Commons— 
Mr. Asgill had made a purchase of 
land in Ireland out of his own 
money. With regard to this land 
some jugglery was effected, the 
result of which was that the rents 
ceased to arrive from the tenant. 
Asgill was then in the House, and 
unassailable for the debts which 
this loss entailed uponhim. ‘ But,’ 
he says, ‘in an interval of Privilege 
in 1707, being under an arrest, I 
removed myself by Habeas Corpus 
to the Fleet. In the session fol- 
lowing, upon application to the 
House, I was by their order de- 
manded out of custody (by their 
Sergeant-at-Arms with the mace), 
on Tuesday, December 16, 1707, and 
took my place in the House on the 
morrow.’ Between Asgill’s applica- 
tion for this release and his discharge 
from custody, the accusation we have 
named was brought against him as 
author of the trea atise whose title we 
have quoted, and which was pub- 
lished in 1700. It seems almost as 
if his monetary misfortune had de- 
tracted from his respectability in the 
eyes of the House, so that they 
brought forward an old weapon and 
managed thereby to drive him out 
from ‘amongst them; and as this 
misfortune led to his expulsion from 
the House, so that expulsion pre- 
vented anyone’s allowing him either 
pity or privilege of any kind any 
more. But other causes more 
political than monetary were at 
work, and what tools happened to 
be within reach were made use of. 
The 18th December 1707 was ap- 
pointed for Asgill’s defence, which 
he made in his place in the House 
before a patient audience. In this 
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defence, a copy of which he pub- 
lished in 1712 (for there was no 
verbatim reporting at that time), 
there is to be found a good deal of 
subdued ‘chaffing’ of the House. As 
he had not read his book within the 
walls, he told the assembly it was 
no misdemeanour of himself there. 
So that to disqualify him they must 
attribute some defect to his person. 
To which end he acknowledged 
himself to be the worst member in 
the House, and then alleged that fact 
as an argument for his protection 
therein: ‘For,’ said he, ‘if you in- 
tend it astanding order for the worst 
member always to go out first, me- 
thinks everyone should lay his 
hand on his heart, lest he should be 
the proximus ardet. For’tis no breach 
of privilege to say we are all sin- 
ners.’ Our author possessed a cer- 
tain piquant subtlety of argument, 
it will be observed. His real sin he 
alluded to as the having been ‘ too 
nimble in his faith,’ and for this it 
would be difficult to frame an apo- 
logy ; but where expressions only 
were cavilled at, he made reply as 
follows : ‘If by any of those expres- 
sions I have really given offence to 
any well-meaning Christian, I am 
very sorry for it, though I had no 
ill intention in it. But if any man 
be captious to take exception for 
exception sake, I am not concerned.’ 
If anything had been brought for- 
ward of a nature to ‘stagger a 
scantling in education,’ he was sorry 
for it. He concludes his defence 
pluckily as follows: ‘I do believe 
that had I turned this defence into 
a recantation, I had prevented my 
expulsion. But I have reserved 
my last words as my ultimate rea- 
son against that recantation. He 
that durst write that book dares not 
deny it.’ In the work he published 
mM 1712 containing a copy of his 
defence, with observations upon it, 
the first words which follow it are 
couched in the following humorous 
fashion: ‘And what then ?—Why 
then they called for candles ; and I 
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went away by the light of ’em. 
And after the previous question, 
and other usual ceremonies (as I 
suppose), I was expelled the House.’ 

Asgill had been member for the 
borough of Bramber, in the county 
of Sussex, having been elected in 
1705. It seems somewhat singular 
that he should have been permitted 
to sitin the English House, after 
having been expelled from the Irish 
Parliament for a book which, as 
well as that expulsion, must have 
been sufficiently notorious; and 
that that book should have re- 
mained unnoticed by the English 
Parliament until seven years after 
its publication, and four years after 
it had been burnt by the Dublin 
hangman. But men’s consciences 
have a strange faculty of sudden 
awakening, under the spur of any 
political or commercial interest. 
Let the conscience but run smoothly 
with the inclination, and it will be 
brisk enough at discernment of evil. 
This tardiness and sudden awaken- 
ing are noticed by Asgill, as well as 
another fact leading to the belief 
that some underhand plotting was 
at work. We quote from his 
Defence: the petition here referred 
to is the Irish law-suit attempted 
to be raised with regard to his 
property: 

But I can observe some of the same 
persons that had a hand in that petition, 
now are soliciting in your lobby with my 
book about ’em. 


This is now the fourth Parliament in 
which I have had the honour to be a Mem- 
ber of this House with that gentleman, since 
I published this Argument (which hath not 
remained a secret). 

‘That gentleman’ here referred 
to is the individual who brought 
forward the accusation against As- 
gill in the House. From this it 
would appear as if influences from 
Ireland were conspiring for Asgill’s 
overthrow. It has been suggested, 
however, that the new Scotch 
members were the agents for his 
expulsion. Coming fresh into that 
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Parliament, brimful of respectable 
orthodoxy and the dignity of their 
elevation, they were disgusted to 
find among the flock a black sheep 
kept out of prison only by privilege, 
and seeming to enjoy life none the 
less for such an anomalous position. 
So they allowed him his privilege, 
and then tripped him up with the 
charge of blasphemy. Asgill for- 
gives them. In the Introduction to 
the Defence we find : 


And for that gentleman himself that 
accused me, if he did it in the sincerity of 
his zeal (to do God good service) I can’t but 
esteem him worthy of commendation (whe- 
ther that zeal were according to knowledge 
or not). 

And if he did it with another intention 
(of which I do not accuse him), he hath 
taken the worst part on himself and left 
the right-hand of fellowship to me, who 
could have no other pretence to it. 


We may at least allow Asgill 
credit for carrying out his religious 
principles: he looks down from a 
noble height of charitable pity on 
all who bore him malice. 

As the circumstances connected 
with our author’s expulsion from 
both Houses are noteworthy, we 
will put together what particulars 
of information thereupon are avail- 
able. He appears to have gone 
over to Ireland about 1699, an Act 
having been passed for resuming 
forfeited estates there, and commis- 
sioners having been appointed to 
settle claims. He had been taken 
notice of in London as a rising man 
in his profession, but had become 
embarrassed in his circumstances ; 
and in Ireland at this time, we are 
told, the whole nation almost were 
engaged in law-suits. With such 
a superabundance of material to 
choose from, Asgill soon gained a 
large and important practice, and 
in a very brief space of time ac- 
quired a considerable fortune. 
With this he purchased a large 
estate in Ireland, and very shortly 
afterwards was elected a member 
of the Irish House of Commons, 
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serving as ‘ Burgess for the borough 
of Enniscorthy in the county of 
Wexford.’ Immediately—with a 
marvellous rapidity, indeed—three 
weapons were directed against him. 
A petition was presented in the 
House complaining of his undue 
election ;and return; a complaint 
was entered against his book; and 
a suit was commenced with regard 
to his property. In his defence 
before the British Parliament pub- 
lished by him in 1713, we have his 
own account of these proceedings. 
With reference to Ireland, he says : 


Having laid out my acquisitions there in 
a purchase, and being chosen a member of 
that House of Commons ; 

And the Sessions being begun while I 
was in Munster, I met the news on the 
road that my book was burnt by order of 
the House. 

Then I knew all the rest. 

However, I took the oaths, and my 
place in the House, till I was expel’d in 
four days. 

And about four days after, a petition was 
deliver'd to the House against me, as 
having purchas’d Lord Kenmare’s forfeited 
estate (with my own money) for some other 
people. 

But they could not tell who, and so their 
petition was rejected and their evidence 
laugh’d at. 

But by this I found that I had not been 
expel’d the House for my book, but for 
my bargain, which some thought too good 
for me. 

Good or bad, I bought it fairly, and got 
the purchase-money honestly. 


And in a postscript to the Defence 
we find as follows : 


In 1703, when I mado that silly pur- 
chase in Ireland (with my own money, for 
the use of other people, as they say) ; 

A certain sensible Roman Catholic (then 
aged forty years or upwards) fell under a 
fit of conviction of his past errors in that 
Church. 

This hung upon him till he had qualified 
himself into a lease-taker. 

But having got into possession of some 
lands I leased to him, and I gone into 
England, he outlawed me in Ireland, in an 
action of covenant, to disable me to sue 
him in actions of debt, and hath never 
paid any rent since. 


With respect to the expulsion, we 
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can glean some particulars from the 
Trish Commons’ Journal. We find 
that, after due consideration of As- 
gill’s Argument, it was 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, That the 
said book contains in it several heretical 
and blasphemous doctrines and positions 
contrary to the Christian religion and the 


established doctrine of the Church of 
Treland, and destructive of human society. 


What a terrible power is con- 
tained in the last four words! The 
being taken as ‘destructive of hu- 
man society’ is an ordeal that most 
new ideas have to pass through. 
Happily, human society does not 
get destroyed, and is not so much 
the worse, one might think, for the 
occasional apparition of destructive 
new ideas. To return to the con- 
demned book : it was 


Ordered, That the said book be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman before 
the gate of this House on Wednesday 
next, at twelve of the clock, and before the 
Tholsel at one of the clock the same day; 
and that the Sheriffs of the City of Dublin 
be required to see the same done accord- 
ingly. 

To this proceeding, as well as to 
the similar condemnation which fell 
upon Asgill subsequently in London, 
we may take as retort his own 
words, from the Introduction to the 
Defence : 


And indeed there seems but one effectual 
way to cancel any books ; 
To get the people never to read them. 


Asgill was expelled from the Irish 
House on October 11, 1703. He 
was listened to in his place, and 
several witnesses were examined 
touching the book. Then, the re- 
port runs: 


And he being withdrawn, 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, That it 
appears to this House that John Asgill, 
Esquire, a member of this House, is author 
of the said book. 

Resolved, neminecontradicente, That John 
Asgill, Esquire, a member of this House, be 
expelled this House, and be for ever here- 
after incapable of being chosen, returned, 
or sitting a Member in any succeeding 
Parliament in this kingdom. 
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Asgill, as usual, is at no loss for 
a reply. We find what will serve for 
answer to this in the Defence before 
the British Parliament : 


But when you have expelled me for 
writing an ill book, can ye restore me to 
my place again if I should write a good 
one? 

If not, I may say to you as Diogenes did 
to Alexander, Don’t take that from me which 
you can’t give to nie. 


The petition against Asgill’s re- 
turn was withdrawn within a few 
days from his expulsion, the wea- 
pon of complaint on the score of 
blasphemy having proved only too 
effectual. As regards the petition 
relating to the purchase of theestate, 
about which there was so much 
trouble, we quote the particulars 
from the Irish Commons’ Journal, 
the said petition having been pre- 
sented before the bar of the House. 
It runs as follows : 


A petition of Anthony Hammond, Esq., 
guardian to Valentine Browne, eldest son 
of Nicholas Browne, commonly called Lord 
Kenmare, and also to the rest of the chil- 
dren of the said Nicholas, setting forth 
that John Asgill, Esq., as counsel, and Mr. 
Murtogh Griffin as agent, were employed 
to purchase the estate of their said father 
from the late trustees, and in breach of the 
trust reposed in them do now refuse to 
convey the same, and praying leave to bring 
in the heads of a Bill for their relief. 


This having been presented and 
read, a committee of investigation 
was appointed. It was afterwards 
ordered that the matter should be 
heard at the bar of the House. On 
November 10 several witnesses were 
examined, the petitioner’s counsel 
was heard, and likewise Mr. Asgill 
in his own defence; and, on the 
question being put, the petition was 
rejected. In spite of this, Asgill’s 
affairs in Ireland constantly grew 
worse. He involved himself, we 
learn, in various suits with the un- 
fortunate Lord Kenmare’s family ; 
and though, in order to clear him- 
self, he disposed of part of his in- 
terest, this only created fresh dis- 
putes and a new train of law-suits. 
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Lord Kenmare was a creation of 
James IJ., and his family was Ro- 
man Catholic. In spite of this, his 
daughter, whose beauty and merit 
are highly spoken of, was a Pro- 
testant; and in spite of the differ- 
ences existing between her family 
and Mr. Asgill, she became the lat- 
ter’s wife, and was much beloved 
by her extraordinary husband. She 
did not exactly share his views, 
however; for we are told that she 
would not read his Argument until 
some years after he had been turned 
out of Parliament for it. 

We come now to Asgill’s se- 
cond Parliamentary expulsion. On 
April 24, 1707, the Parliament 
of England held its last session. 
Asgill had been a busy member, 
serving on sundry committees in 
cases where sound practical ex- 
perience was required. Building 
churches and augmenting vicar- 
ages, regulating servants and 
paying wages—for counsel on such 
matters he was not thought too 
atheistical or too insane. On April 
zg came the Queen’s Proclamation, 
constituting the first Imperial Par- 
liament, and transferring the mem- 
bers for England and Scotland 
to the House of Commons of 
Great Britain. On October 23 Par- 
liament assembled, and the sixth 
day of session (November 10) 
Asgill began to be troublesome. As 
the expulsion of a member from the 
House is an event not of everyday 
occurrence, it may be interesting i in 
this case also to note the various 
steps which led up to the cata- 
strophe. We quote from the Com- 
mons’ Journal : 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
he had received a letter from John Asgill, 
Esquire (a member of this House), from the 
Fleet Prison, complaining that he was de- 
tained from attending the service of this 
House by reason of two judgme nts executed 
upon him at the suit of John Holland, 
Thomas Matthews, and John Wetton, and 
other mesne process; and that he desires 
the same may be communicated to the 
House; which was read to the House, and 
is as follows, viz.: 
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‘ Fleet Prison, November 7, 1707. 
‘Str, 

‘I think it my duty to make known to 
the House that I am detained from at- 
tending their service, in the prison of the 
Fleet, by reason of two judgments, executed 
upon me by procurement of John Rice, and 
Hezekiah Benson, his attorney, the one at 
the suit of John Holland and the other of 
Thomas Matthews and John Wetton, trus- 
tees for the said Rice, of lands by him 
purchased with debentures granted him by 
Parliament, and as such since vested in 
her Majesty, and of some other mesne 
process from which I had delivered myself 
by bail, if not disabled by these execu- 
tions. 

‘I am advised the proper method of 
advertising the House is by letter to your- 
self; but if, upon communicating of this, 
they should please to signify their pleasure 
for any other way of address, my obedience 
is ready for their commands. 

‘Sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Joun Ascrit. 


‘To the Right Honourable John 
Smith, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Honourable House of Commons.’ 


Ordered, that a Committee be appointed 
to examine the matter of the said com- 
plaint, and search precedents, what has 
been done for discharge of any Members 
imprisoned upon execution and mesne pro- 
cess, and report the same to the House. 


The matter is then referred to some 
forty gentlemen, whose names are 
given, and to all the gentlemen of 
the long robe: ‘And they are to 
meet this afternoon, at five o’clock, 
in the Speaker’s Chamber, and have 
power to send for persons, papers, 
and records, and to sit de die im 
diem. This mighty array noi prov- 
ing sufficient, an order was made 
the next day that five more mem- 
bers were to be added to the com- 
mittee. Again was there a call for 
more brains; and on November 
14 seven additional members were 
placed on the committee. The 
day before this the Asgill question 
had come before the House in an- 
other form. We quote again from 
the Journal : 


A petition of John Holland, of Bree- 
wood, in the county of Stafford, Gentleman, 
was presented to the House and read, set- 
ting forth that John Asgill, Esquire, a 
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Member of this House, being indebted to 
the Petitioner, was (after great trouble and 
expense both in England and Ireland for 
many years) taken in execution in Trinity 
term last, when his privilege of Parliament 
was expired, and he is now in custody; and 
there is no possible means for the Peti- 
tioner ever to get anything from him but 
by detaining his person; and praying that 
the House will not allow Mr. Asgill any 
privilege until he hath made the Petitioner 
satisfaction for his debt. 

Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table until the report be made 
from the Committee to whom the matter of 
the complaint of the said Mr. Asgill is 
referred. 


On November 15 came the com- 
mittee’s report. It appeared that 
Mr. Asgill had been arrested on 
June 12 by a bailiff to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, and had 
been lodged in the Westminster 
Gate-house, where he remained 
until the 14th, when he was de- 
livered to the custody of the Gate- 
house Prison. On October 23 he 


was removed by Habeas Corpus 
to the Fleet, then charged with 


several actions upon mesne pro- 
cess, as well as upon the execu- 
tions. After satisfying themselves 
of the facts, the committee had pro- 
ceeded to search for precedents of 
the method of proceeding in cases of 
privilege, and the method of freeing 
their members when under arrest. 
Several columns of the Commons’ 
Journal, which follow, are filled 
with the particulars of these pre- 
cedents, by which it appeared that 
four members, all Baronets, had 
within about a century been set at 
liberty by means of the Parlia- 
mentary prerogative. This report 
was ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration upon Thursday in the 
week following. Thursday came, 
and the matter was postponéd for 
a few days more. On November 
25 the report was again read, 
but ordered to be re-committed. 
Another weapon was being prepared 
against Asgill, more efficacious than 
an action for debt, and the question 
of privilege might well be allowed 
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to stand over. Immediately follow- 
ing the order for re-committal of 
the report, we find in the Journal: 


The House being informed of a printed 
book, or pamphlet, signed J. Asgill, in- 
tituled ‘An Argument, proving that, ac- 
cording to the covenant of eternal life 
revealed in the Scriptures, man may be 
translated from hence into that eternal life 
without passing through death, although 
the human nature of Christ Himself could 
not be thus translated till He had passed 
through death,’ several paragraphs whereof 
are contrary to and reflecting upon the 
Christian religion ; 

The book was brought up to the clerk’s 
table, and the title, and several paragraphs 
therein, read. 

Ordered, That it be referred to a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the author of the 
said book. 


The committee to which the ques- 
tion was referred consisted of near 
forty members, several of whom 
were already on the committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the prece- 
dents of privilege. The next day 
came a report from the committee 
on tlie book, and it was moved for 
an enquiry as to whowere its printer 
and publisher. An order was also 
granted for a report upon the pas- 
sages contained in the work ‘con- 
trary to and reflecting upon the 
Christian religion.” On Novem- 
ber 29 this report was read and 
resolved to be taken into considera- 
tion on a particular day, but there 
was twice a postponement of the 
matter. 

Meanwhile there had arrived 
another letter from Mr. Asgill, 
which runs as follows: 


Fleet, December 9°, 1707. 

Smr,—I hope the call of the House (or 
the report on my book) will occasion the 
judgment of the House in calling me to 
my place. 

As an additional help to obstruct that, I 
understand there is a close application made 
against me, as being guilty of a breach of 
trust in purchase of Lord Kenmare’s estate 
in Ireland. 

Against this I have no way of defence 
but by letter to your chair; which yet I 
should not have done had not some Mem- 
bers been pleased to declare what influence 
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this hath had on them in the matter of my 
privilege, now depending; which I hope will 
plead my pardon for the following narra- 
tive: 

Several years since I was expelled the 
House of Commons in Ireland, on pretence 
of the book now to be reported. 

But about three days after, the true cause 
of this expulsion appeared, by delivering a 
petition into that House against me for 
breach of this trust, which was heard at 
the bar of the House, where there appeared 
against me four witnesses, two Counsel at 
the Bar, and four Managers in the House, 
who had been chief sticklers for my ex- 
pulsion. 

Against these I made my defence alone, 
having my innocence for my counsel, and 
the contradiction of their own witnesses for 
my evidence; and after the petition had 
been exposed to be as ridiculous as it was 
false, it was rejected. 

Ever since that I kave offered them to 
waive my privilege to any Bill. 

And having been lately shown a petition 
prepared (as is said) for this House, I have 
pressed them to deliver it, flattering myself 
that the hearing of the cause may prove 
some diversion to the House for all the 
trouble (so unwillingly) occasioned to 
them by, 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Joun ASGILt. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


After the reading of this letter 
the House divided on the question 
of the consideration of the Report 
on the Book. The motion for pre- 
sent consideration being negatived 
by 161 to 154, it was ordered, 
‘That the said Report be taken 
into consideration upon this day 
seven-night, and nothing to inter- 
vene.” A further addition was 
then made to the Committee to 
whom the matter of Mr. Asgill’s 
complaint had been referred. The 
following day, December 10, more 
members were again placed on this 
Committee, making the fourth ad- 
dition. On December 12 the se- 
cond Report arrived, was read, 
and ordered for consideration, 
which was given to it on December 
16. The precedents were drawn 
from as remote a time as_ the 
reign of Henry VI., and the most 
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noted one is quoted in the Journal 
in its antique French. As these 
precedents occupy seven large 
folio columns in the Journal, we 
ought not to wonder at the frequent 
additions to the Committee. 

The result of the deliberation 
was as follows : 


Resolved, That John Asgill, Esquire (de- 
tained a prisoner in the Fleet), ought to 
have the privilege of this House as a 
Member thereof. 

Resolved, That John Asgill, Esquire, be 
delivered out of the custody of the Warden 
of the Fleet, to attend the service of this 
House. 

Resolved, That John Asgill, Esquire, be 
delivered from such custody by sending 
the Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House, 
with the Mace, to bring him to the service 
of this House. 


This resolution is followed in the 
Journal by a brief paragraph re- 
lating to the duties upon malt, 
mum, cyder and perry, the state 
of the navy and of trade; and 
then we come to Asgill again. 
The next resolution is to take 
into consideration in two days 
the Committee’s Report upon the 
Book. 

On December 17 the Serjeant- 
at-Arms was called upon to give an 
account of what had been done in 
relation to Mr. Asgill. He ac- 
quainted the House that he had 
gone with the Mace to the Fleet 
Prison the evening before, had 
made known to the Warden the 
three Resolutions of the House, had 
delivered them to him, signed by 
the clerk, and required the delivery 
of Mr. Asgill. The Warden had 
replied that he would readily pay 
obedience to the orders of the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Asgill 
had accordingly been delivered out 
of custody. The following day the 
House proceeded to take into con- 
sideration the Report upon the 
offending book. Mr. John Darby, 
a printer, had been summoned be- 
fore the Committee, whose evidence 
was that he had received the copy 
from Mr. Asgill, to whom he gave 
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no consideration for it; but that 
what books Mr. Asgill had from 
him, he paid for; and that Mrs. 
Abigail Baldwyn published the said 
books for him, 

No attempt had been made at a 
summary of Asgill’s Argument, but 
near a dozen isolated passages from 
different parts of the book had 
been collected by the Committee. 
These passages are quoted in the 
Commons’ Journal, and contain, 
some of them brusqueness, some 
jocularity, and many of them words 
which are not usually found in theo- 
logic parlance ; but in none can be 
discovered what even timid Chris- 
tians could logically term blas- 
phemy. Traces of an exalted faith 
are manifest: these were either 
neglected or undiscerned, being 
probably too high-flown for the ave- 
rage believer. By his biographers 
Asgill is set down as one carried 
away by vain and fanatical enthu- 
siasm, owing to the having studied 
the Scriptures without the direction 
of the commentators. 

The last extract made by the 
Committee of the House may be 
quoted as a sample of Asgill’s 
offences : 


Therefore, to be even with the world at 
once, he that wonders at my faith, I wonder 
at his unbelief. 

And stare at me as long as you will, I 
am sure that neither my physiognomy, sins, 
nor my misfortunes, can make me look so 
unlikely to be translated as my Redeemer 
was to be hanged. 


To superficial or effeminate minds 
we can imagine this kind of speech 
appearing dreadful. The anti- 
thesis may be novel and startling, 
but it means no harm: the rough- 
ness is in the form, not in the 
spirit. Asgill is all bark, but no bite, 
as far as actual irreverence is con- 
cerned, 

After consideration of the Com- 
mittee’s Report, Asgill was heard 
in his place; and as he did not re- 
tract a word of what he had 
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uttered, his fate was sealed. It 
was 


Ordered, That the said book be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman in 
the New Palace Yard, Westminster, upon 
Saturday next, between the hours of twelve 
and one o'clock; and that the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex do assist the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending this House in 
seeing the same done. 


The concluding proceedings with 
regard to Asgill were very simple. 
A motion of adjournment of the 
House was negatived, and candles 
were ordered, and brought in. Then 
it was 


Resolved, That John Asgill, Esquire, 
having in his place owned himself to be 
the author of the said book, be expelled 
this House. 


And the affair was over. 
Asgill gives us the origin of his 
views, in his Defence : 


About the time of my admission to the 
Bar, I met with a great loss from an ad- 
venture I had made, with an intent to have 
raised my fortune. 

This put me under a voluntary confine- 
ment to my chamber in the Temple for 
some years: 

Where, with some few Books of the Law 
(tho’ more than I ever read), I had a 
book of Law and Gospel both, which we 
call the Bible. 

[Just as I said this word the Black Rod 
knocked at the door; and upon return of 
the House, the Speaker calling me to go on, 
I proceeded. | 

I was saying I had a Bible: 

And upon some reviews of it, I observed 
several things which I had not before. 

And more especially that particular text 
from whence I traced out this Argument as 
warranted from it (as I really did and do 
believe) : 

Iam the Resurrection and the Life. 

He that believeth in Me, tho’ he were dead, 
he shall live. 

And he that liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die. 

And thus this thought first came into my 
head. 

But after this it was a great while a 
coming out. 

I was long afraid of my own thoughts, 
lest they were my own only, and as such a 
delusion. 

However, I began to try them with pen, 
ink, and paper: 
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And thinking as I wrote that they 
seemed something plainer and plainer every 
time I went over them, 

I resolved to form them into an Argu- 
ment, to see how they would bear upon the 
proof: 

Till at last I had transcribed what I am 
now accused of. 

A trade Asgill would never ad- 
vise any man to put his son appren- 
tice to, is that of an author who 
thinks it his duty to tell truth. 
‘Tho’, perhaps,’ he says, ‘I have 
vented some truths that had been 
better left alone. But I write a 
running hand.’ After his expulsion 
calamities began to fall heavily upon 
poor Asgill. From the House he 
went to his chambers in the Tem- 
ple, and from thence he afterwards 
surrendered himself in discharge of 
his bail. From that confinement he 
never emerged. ‘And under that 
confinement,’ he tells us, ‘God hath 
been also pleased to take away the 
desire of mine eyes at a stroke, 
which hath (however) drown’d all 
my other troubles at once (for the 
less are merged in the greater). Qui 
venit hic fluctus, fluctus supereminet 
omnes.’ 

The work on translation and the 
cowardliness of dying seems to have 
met with no sympathy or apprecia- 
tion whatever: those who treated it 
gravely called it blasphemy, and 
others made merry with it as a new 
folly. It was made the occasion of 
many quizzing remarks. One small 
pamphlet was published stating 
that on a particular day Mr. Asgill 
would ‘be removed out of his mor- 
tal state, from the top of Hampstead 
Heath into the aérial middle state 
of departed spirits, in the sight and 
view of all the amazed spectators.’ 
The ‘ finishing preparative’ for Mr. 
Asgill was to be two bottles of 
champagne taken at the ‘ Flask’ on 
the brow of the hill, followed on 
reaching the top by ‘a few pinches 
of plain Spanish.’ Seats for over 
a million persons were to be pre- 
pared, and spy-glasses would be 
given out by Mr. Asgill; as it was 
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expected that St. Paul’s, the Monu- 
ment, and all Church steeples would 
be crowded with spectators, two 
bombs were to be fired fifteen 
minutes before the ascent. The 
necessary quantity of luminous 
air for the sustaining of Mr. Asgill 
was computed to be a vortex five 
hundred yards in diameter ; and it 
was calculated that about two in 
the afternoon he would be near the 
moon, when the luminous air about 
him would be diminished to the least 
imaginable speck, and gradually 
cease to be visible. Rhymes also 
were made upon the subject: 

By a deep insight in Religion 

He found how Mahomet, and his Pidgeon, 
Did fly from hence to blest abodes, 
Translated to the very Gods ; 

With ev'ry Pinion not unhinged, 

And not one Feather of ’em sing’d. 

In sacred Scripture he had read 

How Enoch and Elijah fled 

To Heav’n by faith, and in their flying 
Disdained the common way of dying, 
Which does mankind in thraldom fetter, 
Only because they know no better. 

He and his printer did agree 

To set men from this Bondage free. 


‘ Pity it is,’ says the same writer, 
‘this wondrous man had not lived 
in the infancy of Time and taught 
poor mortals this lesson ere Death 
for so many thousands of years had 
ravaged the habitable parts of the 
world, and glutted itself with the 
spoils of mankind. The scythe of 
Death had then a long time ago 
been rusty and useless, and the 
sands in the glass of Time had run 
to no purpose.’ This anonymous 
writer laughs at poor Asgill as not 
selecting his disciples from Conven- 
ticle knaves, who are grave and 
godly-faced, but not fitted for 
Translation, and makes him say : 

All my disciples must be airy, 

And dance as nimble as a fairy; 

Must never think of sordid dying, 

But practise must the art of flying! 


From ridicule of this kind it is 
rather strange to turn to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s serious view of 
our author: 
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Asgill was an extraordinary man, and 
his pamphlet is invaluable. He under- 
took to prove that man is literally im- 
mortal; or rather, that any given living 
man might probably never die. He com- 
plains of the cowardly practice of dying. 
He was expelled from two Houses of Com- 
mons for blasphemy and atheism, as was 
pretended; I really suspect because he was 
a staunch Hanoverian. I expected to find 
the ravings of an enthusiast, or the sullen 
snarlings of an infidel; whereas I found 
the very soul of Swift—an intense half 
self-deceived humorism. I scareely re- 
member elsewhere such uncommon skill in 
logic, such lawyer-like acuteness, and yet 
such a grasp of common sense. Each of 
his paragraphs is in itself a whole, and yet 
a link between the preceding and following ; 
so that the entire series forms one argu- 
ment, and yet each is a diamond in itself. 


Speaking of Samuel Johnson—not 
the Samuel Johnson, but a Whig 
writer of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century — Coleridge 
again refers to Asgill; 


Like Asgill, he argues with great ap- 
parent candour and clearness till he has 
his opponent within reach, and then comes 
a blow as from a sledge-hammer. .. . A 
close reasoner and a good writer in gene- 
ral may be known by his pertinent use of 
connectives. Read that page of Johnson ; 
you cannot alter one conjunction without 
spoiling the sense. It is a linked strain 
throughout. In your modern books, for 
the most part, the sentences in a page have 
the same connection with each other that 
marbles have in a bag ; they touch without 
adhering. Asgill evidently formed his style 
upon Johnson’s, but he only imitates one 
part of it. Asgill never rises to Johnson’s 
eloquence. The latter was a sort of 
Cobbett-Burke. 


The attempts at burlesque which 
we have quoted are worth fish- 
ing up solely for the reason that 
they show what were the only 
things possible to be done with re- 
gard to Asgill. The beauty of the 
matter is, that granting his pre- 
mises, which were the received 
opinions of his day, his chain of 
reasoning is absolutely irrefragable. 
What then was left for his startled 
opponents but the lampoon ? 

The Preface of the book we have 
spoken of begins as follows, and is 
@ fair example of Asgill’s charac- 
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teristic and forcible style of compo- 
sition : 


To them that knew not the reason, it 
looked like a whym for the man in the 
Gospel to walk about the streets with his 
bed upon his back on the Sabbath-day, 
while the rest of the people were at their 
devotions. 

And perhaps it may seem more odd in 
me to bolt out an argument in divinity (as 
a bone of contention) into the world, at a 
time when the rest of mankind are so 
deeply engaged in secular affairs. 

But he that regardeth the wind will 
never sow; and he that waiteth for times 
and seasons will never do business. 

And as that seeming whimsical man said 
to them that reproved him, He that made 
me whole, the same said unto me, Take up 
thy bed and walk: 

So say I unto them that affront me: He 
that revealed this unto me, the same bade 
me tell it abroad, as a watchword to be 
given out from one to another (every man 
to his fellow) as fast as he receives it: Let 
him that heareth say, Come ! 

And having thus delivered my part of 
the message, I look upon myself to have 
no more to do with it afterwards than you 
have. 


From this it would be impossible 
to tell whether Mr. Asgill were 
laughing in his sleeve, or were only 
a ‘seeming whimsical’ man. We 
must content ourselves with Cole- 
ridge’s somewhat mystical defini- 
tion of him, and speak of the style 
of his work as ‘ an intense half self- 
deceived humorism.’ But in the 
latter part of the Preface he is ap- 
parently quite in earnest : 


Having abstracted the study of seven 
years’ recluse into less than two hours’ 
reading, I only desire the perusal of it at a 
time of leisure, when men and women 
design to be serious, and think most of 
themselves. 

And then I flatter myself that they will 
find it not the most unpleasant hour that 
ever they spent in their life. 

For this I know, that nothing is more 
pleasant to us than news; and what I have 
said, was never said by man before. 

And this I know, that (notwithstanding 
the defection of our natures) nothing is 
more pleasant to man than truth. And 
what I have said is true; and a truth that 
all the gainsayers shall not be able to re- 
sist. Tho’ it be in contradiction to the 
most received truth in the world, That all 
men must die. 
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We must now quote here and 
there from the body of the work, in 
order that this wonderful news 
may be made plain. Thus it 
begins : 


Ante obitum felix nemo, supremaque Sata, 
is a fiction of poets. 

And that old motto (worn upon tomb- 
stones), Death is the Gate of Life, is a lie. 
By which men decoy one another into 
death, taking it to be a thoroughfare into 
eternal life. Whereas it is just so fur out of 
the way. 

For die when we will, and be buried 
when we will, and lie in the grave as long 
as we will, we must all return from thence 
and stand again upon the earth before we 
ean ascend into the heavens.—Hine itur 
ad Astra. 

Now the assertion of Christ concerning 
Himself was, that man by Him may live 
Jor ever. 

And this is that magnetick which hath 
drawn the world after Him. 


Farther on we find: 


Now if these words of His are words only, 
then was He an impostor, and His doctrine 
is false. 

But if this assertion of Himself be true, 
that man by Him may live for ever, then all 
our attempts beneath this are mean and 
cowardly, as counting ourselves unworthy 
of eternal life. 


Then follows the refutation of all 
argument based on custom. The 
objection made against him, when 
he affirmed his theory as to dying, 
was, the custom of the world to 
the contrary. ‘Abraham is dead, 
the Prophets are dead; whom 
makest thou thyself to be?’ 


And I am not unaware (he replies) that 
this Custom of the world to die hath gained 
such a prevalency over our minds, by pre- 
possessing us of the necessity of death, that 
it stands ready to swallow any argument 
whole, without digesting it. 


So I may say that the dominion of death 
is supported by our fear of it, by which it 
hath bullied the world to this day. 


Custom itself, without a reason for it, is 
an argument only to fools. 

Nor can the life or death of one man be 
assigned as the cause of the life or death 
of another, unless the same thing happen 
to them both. 
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Abraham is dead, and the Prophets are 
dead! What then? 


Why, Abraham died of age (as the folk 


call it), and the Prophets were many of 


them knock’d on the head. Ye have stoned 
the Prophets. 

Must it therefore follow that either of 
these deaths must happen to me, or that 
because they died of one death, 1 mus% die 
of another? 

Suppose my mother died in child-bed, 
must I therefore do so too? or, that my 
father was hang’d, must I therefore be 
drown’d ? 

Abraham is dead, and the Prophets are 
dead. What then? 

Why, Abraham had a son of his own be- 
getting at a hundred years old, upon a 
woman of ninety ; had an army of men born 
in his own house ; flocks and herds without 
number, and a whole country of his own to 
feed them in. And the Prophets were 
favourites of Heaven, could raise the dead 
and kill the living. Must therefore any of 
these gifts happen to me ? 

Why then, if I must not partake with 
Abraham and the Prophets in their bless- 
ings, why must I partake with them in 
their deaths ? 

Nor did Abraham die because the Pro- 
phets died; nor did the Prophets die be- 
cause Abraham died. 

Then if their deaths had no effect: upon 
one another, why should they have any 
effect upon me ? 

And as the life or death of one man ‘is 
no cause of the life or death of another, so 


the multitude of examples don’t alter the 
case, 


Asgill then brings in the Flood 
as evidence that once all died but 
eight, without any argument being 
established for the perishing of that 
eight. He also instances battle, 
where the slaughter of a hundred 
thousand men is no argument for 
the death of any man who was not 
slain. 


Wherefore (he says) the custom of the 
world to die is no argument one way or 
other. 

But because I know that Custom itself is 
admitted as an evidence of title, upon pre- 
sumption that this custom had once a 
reasonable commencement, and that this 
reason doth continue; therefore it is in- 
cumbent upon me to answer this custom 
by showing 

The time and reason of its commence- 
ment : and that this reason is determined. 
Which if I do show, then the bare cus- 
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tom of the world to die ought no longer to 
be admitted as a title against life. 


He then admits the Custom or 
possession of death over the world 
to have reigned uninterruptedly 
from Adam to Moses, with the ex- 
ception of a breach made upon it 
by Enoch ; and also uninterruptedly 
from Moses to this day saving a 
breach made by Elijah, which is 
the strongest possession that can 
be alleged. He then proceeds to 
show the ‘ Reasonable Commence- 
ment.’ 

‘The religion of the world now 
is, that man is born to die. But 
from the beginning it was not s0; 
for man was made to live. God 
brought not death till man brought 
it upon himself by his delinquency.’ 

The foregoing is a principal pre- 
miss in the argument Asgill is 
building up. 

At this time, he explains, God 
commanded Nature to turn upon 
man, under which command it has 
acted ever since, which is an Inver- 
sion of it from its original Institution. 
We must now skeletonise the 
reasoning, as we have not space for 
the two hours’ reading which Asgill 
considers his work to be. Christ 
falling under the law is just as 
much subject to death as anyone 
who died before Him. This comes 
in proof of the latter part of the 
argument on the title-page. 

The next step in the other por- 
tion of the argument is this—that 
the Law of Death is entirely done 
away with by Christ’s death, and 
that when He declared it is finished, 
the law was satisfied and became 
no law. 

The abstract of the argument 
then runs as follows: 


That the lew delivered to Adam before 


the fall, is the original cause of death in 
the world. 


That this law is taken away by the death 
of Christ. 


_ That therefore the legal power of death 
is gone. 


Here follows, in the answer to 
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the question, ‘But why then doth 
death remain in the world?’ the 
most original part of Asgill’s mar- 
vellous volume. We have heard of 
the faith that can remove moun- 
tains—Asgill shows us its exact 
converse: ‘ Unbelief goes not by 
reason or dint of argument, but is 
a sort of melancholy madness, by 
which if we once fancy ourselves 
bound, it hath the same effect upon 
us as if we really were so.’ In 
another place we find: 


Death is like Satan, who appears to none 
but those that are afraid of him: Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you. Or like 
tyrants and saucy pedagogues, whose 
former cruelties render them terrible to 
those who have been under their lash, after 
they are freed from it. Because death had 
once dominion over us, we think it hath 
and must have it. still. 


Fear and custom, we must hence 
allow, are our only obstacles to im- 
mortality: break through these and 
face death boldly, and its want of 
legal power is at once betrayed. 


Christ was as perfect in His nature and 
His principles before death as He was after- 
wards, and yet He could not then make 
His immediate passage to heaven by way 
of translation, because He was fallen under 
the law, which did oblige Him to the com- 
mon fate of death. 


But having once suffered this, and 
thereby, and by His resurrection, delivered 
Himself from that law which had obliged 
Him to it, He then stood perfectly qualified 
to make His exit by way of translation. 


But we—the argument runs— 
are similarly qualified to make our 
exit by way of translation, even 
without death; for that death was 
the result of the inversion of the 
laws of nature consequent upon 
Adam’s transgression, which laws 
the death of Christ reinstated. As 
Adam, if he had not transgressed, 
was not subject to death, so we, 
with regard to whom that trans- 
gression has been annulled, are no 
more subject to death than he was 
before the fall. It is quite clear that 
it is the height of cowardice on our 
parts to die. We are suffering 
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from the vibration of an old sword 
set in motion at Adam’s fall, but 
officially stopped some eighteen 
hundred years ago. The old tre- 
mor of the old danger quells our 
souls and prevents our taking 
courage to face—a phantom, an 
exploded engine of destruction, an 
expiated punishment. 

Death makes no difference to 
our real selves, Asgill teaches us. 
‘When the people flocked about 
Lazarus, expecting to hear from him 
some news of the other world, he 
could give them no other account of 
it than, ‘“‘ Whereas I was dead, now I 
am alive .’ He was neither richer 
nor wiser by his resurrection, nor 
could learn by that how to escape 
another death ; but died again, and 
might have thus died and rose, and 
rose and died, a hundred times 
without any change of his state.’§ 

According to Asgill’s showing, 
there may yet be hope for us gene- 
rally in the way of bafiling death. 
Elijah once courted death, when he 
said: ‘Now, Lord, take away my 
life, for I am not better than my 
fathers.’ ‘Which shows that he was 
not educated in the faith of trans- 
lation, but attained it afterwards by 
study. For no man can compre- 
hend the heights and depths of the 
Gospel at his first’ entrance into it; 
and, in point of order, the last enemy 
to be destroyed is death. The first 
essay of faith is against hell, that, 
though we should ‘die, we might not 
be damned. And the full assurance 
of this is more than most men 
attain to before death overtakes 
them, which makes death a terror 
to them.’ In course of time, then, 
by this reasoning, we shall be able 
to confrent and v anguish death ; for 
we have already, in this later gene- 
ration, madea much mightier assault 
upon the notion of hell than did the 
philosophy of Asgill’s time. And 
he allows that a little time may be 
required in order that we may sum- 
mon our courage to w ithstand the 
ancient enemy. 
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In spite of his crotchets, his philo- 
sophical notions are far from con- 
temptible. Here is one of them: 


All life is motion, and therefore cannot 
be eternal without an eternal motion. For 
whenever it comes to stagnate, the patient 
rots, and stinks and dies. 

The most pleasant enjoyments (being 
kept long in our hands) pall our appetites 
to them. And hence the smallest addition 
to what we had before seems greater riches 
to us than all our former possessions. And 
every new thought that falls into our 
studies proves a greater diversion to us 
than all our former knowledge. 

Now in all inventions of men towards 
perpetuity of motion, they never attempt 
anything beyond a circle, which moving 
itself by rotation comes to the same place 
again. But the motion calculated for the 
maintenance of eternal life is made to 
move in a direct ascent for ever; in every 
reach of which we see, and taste, and feel 
what we never did before. The water that 
I shall give him shall be a spring of living 
water, rising up to everlasting life. 


‘What, then, is death ?’ asks our 
wondrous Asgill, and he answers 
himself: ‘Why, ’tis a misfortune 


fallen upon man from the beginning, 
and from which he hath not yet 


dared to attempt his recovery. And 
it serves as a spectrum to fright us 
into a little better life than (perhaps) 
we should lead without it.’ This 
barrister-theologian then sums up 
in true legal fashion : 


Wherefore (notwithstanding this in- 
undation of death in the world, and the 
infection of fear contracted upon man 
from hence) I am not affrighted from re- 
assuming my assertion at the beginning: 

That this long possession of death over 
man is a possession against right. 

That the length of this possession is no 
foreclosure of the right of man to live. 

And that he that dares prosecute his 
claim with effect may recover this right, 
and avoid that possession. 


He even goes so far as to say in 
one place that he expects to make 
his exit from the world by way of 
translation, but it does not appear 
that he insisted on this view in his 
latter works. In the Argument we 
find the following paradoxical 
speech, which was the sort of 
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thing that puzzled and made uneasy 
the theologians of his time: ‘ And 
if, after this, I die like other men, 
I declare myself to die of no reli- 
gion.’ This in A.D. 1700 was sufli- 
cient basis for a charge of atheism. 
But he proceeds: ‘And in this let 
no one be concerned for me as a 
Desperade: for I am not going to 
renounce the other parts of our 
religion, but to add another article 
of faith to it, without which I can’t 
understand the rest; and if I lose 
this additional article by failing in 
this attempt, I have as much reli- 
gion left still as they that pity me.’ 

But in this very volume we seem 
to have evidence that these para- 
doxes and crotchets are but husks 
overlying a deep and well-rooted 
spiritual faith. For example, in 
the words we italicise in the follow- 
ing: ‘I am not making myself 
wings to fly to heaven with, but 
only making myself ready for that 
conveyance which shall be sent me. 
In which I don’t pretend any privi- 
lege over other men that are or will 
be ready with me, which (it seems, 
they say themselves) they are not, 
nor shall be, till the resurrection at 
the last day.’ He concludes his 
Argument in a spirit half-defiant, 
half-tender : 


However, let us part friends, and every 
one make the best of his way. And if I 
should lose myself in this untrodden path 
of life, I can still find out the beaten road 
of death blindfold. . . . If therefore (as I 
have said before) after this, J go the way 
of my fathers, I freely waive that haughty 
epitaph 


Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 


And instead of that, knock under table, 
That Satan hath beguiled me to play the 
fool with myself. In which, however, he 
hath shewed his masterpiece, for I defy the 
whole clan of hell to form another lie so 
like truth as this is. But if I act my 
motto, and go the way of an eagle in the 
air, then have I played a trump upon 
death, and shewed myself a match for the 
devil. . . . Whoever thinks that anything 
herein contained is not fair dealing with 
God and man (and giving the devil him- 
self his due), let him, or her, burn this 
book, and cast a stone at him that wrote it. 
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Poor Asgill! after thirty years’ 
imprisonment, and after losing his 
wife, his friends, his money, and all 
the purposes of his life, he must have 
been, one would imagine, only too 
willing to succumb to death in the 
ordinary manner. The pain of a 
caged bird can be but little by the 
side of that of an active brain 
doomed to ho object but the walls 
of a prison. He published a few 
works on various subjects, it is 
true, during his incarceration, in 
which is to be found no little good 
sense, as, for instance, in his L’ssay 
for the Press (1712). He argues as 
follows : 


That there should be a restraint upon 
the press seems a matter of necessity ; but 
the manner of it, a matter of debate. 

The use and intent of printing is (the 
same with that of preaching) for com- 
municating our thoughts to others. 

And there is equal reason (in itself) for 
suppressing the one as the other. . . 

But the present licentiousness being 
chiefly occasioned by concealing the names 
of the authors, 

The most just and natural remedy seems 
by prohibiting the prints without the 
names of the authors to them. 

As the press is now used, it is a paper 
Inquisition, by which any man may be ar- 
raigned, judged, and condemned (ay! and 
broad hints given for his execution too), 
without ever knowing his accusers. .. . 


Asgill’s confinement, too, was not 
so close but that he could now and 
then transact little scraps of legal 
business as well as publish an occa- 
sional pamphlet. But the chain, 
borne for so many years, must have 
been sorely galling, nevertheless. 
It is a strange figure to look 
upon, that of this old man, un- 
bowed by the hootings of a nation 
or the oppression of captivity. 
‘He had,’ we learn, ‘ something ex- 
tremely singular in his person, his 
air, his dress, and his manner of 
speaking ; his conversation was in- 
expressibly lively and entertaining, 
and his vivacity continued, in spite 
of old age and infirmities, to the 
last. He had a very unaccount- 
able contempt for money, parting 
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with it readily on all occasions, 
though he acquired it hardly.’ A 
sphinx was very appropriately the 
Asgill crest, and the motto affixed 
might have been specially composed 
for this particular member of the 
family. Swi oblitus commodi, taken 
in the ordinary sense, may charac- 
terise Asgill through life. We find 
it stated that Asgill was born at 
Leeds, of parents in a middle state 
of life, and that after receiving a 
good education he was sent up to 
London to make his fortune. 
Though he failed to accomplish this, 
there was yet something of the Lan- 
cashire spirit about him; he was 
shrewd and long-headed, earnest 
and full of life, pithy in writing, 
and drily witty in conversation: a 
true son of the North. 

In Sir Wm. Musgrave’s MS. 
Obituary we find him styled ‘ John 
Asgyl, prosecuted for blasphemy 
1703, called translated Asgyl’; and 
the date of his death is there re- 
corded as November 10, 1738, his 
In 


age being stated at a hundred. 
the Gentleman’s Magazine this, as 
some would say, impossible age, is 
brought down to ‘near a hundred,’ 
and in the Biographia Britannica 


to ‘upwards of fourscore.’ Might 
there not be some plausibility in 
speculating that the bodily fibre and 
force, which this extreme tenacity 
of life would argue him to have 
been possessed of, tended to foster, 
if not to suggest, his views on the 
cowardliness of dying? But we 
cannot set at nought the reality of 
his spiritual creed. 

In all Asgill’s writings there are 
to be found some noteworthy mor- 
sels; and he wrote on a variety of 
subjects: An Abstract of the Public 
Funds; an essay upon Charity; a 
question upon Divorce; a Treatise 
on the creation of another species of 
Money than Gold and Silver; a work 
on the Nature of the Kingdom of 
God Within Us; a memorial on the 
Court of Marshalsea; an article on 
the South Sea Scheme; a vindica- 
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tion of the Succession of the House 
of Hanover; an article on a Bill 
relating to Peerage; and a little 
work advocating the Registry of 
Lands. These works on subjects so 
dissimilar are certainly evidence of 
the versatile and active character of 
his mind. The question as to the 
registry of lands is interesting, be- 
cause, though so many advocate the 
adoption of such a system, we have 
not yet grown wise enough to avail 
ourselves of it. 

One thing Asgill hated—Roman 
Catholicism; and one thing he was 
enthusiastic about—the Hanoverian 
Succession. He is very brusque 
with the Roman Catholics: ‘ Paul 
was not a Roman Catholic,’ he told 
them, ‘for he had not found ont the 
jingle of Peter’s name (Cephas).’ 
He tells them, too, ‘A shilling 
counted twenty times is but twelve 
pence, and Ave Maria repeated a 
hundred times is but Ave Maria 
still, and Paternoster said over 
never so often is but one prayer.’ 

He says to his opponents that he 
has ‘this charity for all the world, 
that they had rather have the Spirit 
of God than the spirit of the devil 
(if there were no trouble in the ex- 
change).’ 

And some of his observations are 
worth having. Here is a fragment 
from The Natwre of the Kingdom of 
God Within Us: ‘The natural life of 
man is as a mechanism, which can 
move no longer than the force or 
power that maintains it continues. 
And though some of the strings in 
that motion are longer than others, 
yet they all wind down at last, and 
then the motion stops or stagnates.’ 
From this he turns to a considera- 
tion of the spiritual life : ‘The mind 
or soul of man is capable of trans- 
formation without change of his 
body; and so far as the mind or 
soul is thus transformed in this 
world, man is so far in his journey 
towards the new Jerusalem, and is 
so far entered into the other world ; 
and thus the mind or soul of man 
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enters Heaven during the life of the 
body.’ This, it will be observed, is 
a much more reasonable and ele- 
vated faith than that in corporeal 
translation. The work from which 
it is quoted was published eigh- 
teen years later than the Argument 
for Translation. 

It would appear as if Asgill had 
early received some vision of a 
great light; that this light first 
endeavoured to manifest itself 
through the narrow channels of a 
popular and imperfectly compre- 
hended system; and that afterwards 
the bandages fell off, and it was 
given to Asgill to see clearly some- 
times how far and in what direction 
he was being led. His notion, so 
powerfully argued, of corporeal 
translation, has doubtless, from its 
sensational character, cast into the 
shadow the finer portions of his 
creed. In the only sensible pam- 
phlet written against his work on 
Translation, it is argued that we 
have a ‘mysterical body,’ that the 
soul is this body, and that this is 
the body which is translated. With 
this view Asgill in his later years 
would have agreed; indeed, it is 
not so dissimilar to the purport of 
the last quotation we have made 
from his work published in 1718. 
But, leaving out the question of 
body, corporeal or spiritual, Asgill’s 
chief force is directed against the 
cowardliness of dying. In 1727 he 
published a volume, the assertion of 
which is : 


That the last day, and the second coming 
of the Son of man, and the first resurrec- 
tion, did commence together, by and from 
the death and resurrection of Christ from 
the dead. 

And that the reason or cause of the dis- 
continuance, demur, or delay of any further 
proceedings in that first resurrection, hath 
been, and still is, for want of a proper faith 
on the earth for that purpose. 


Asgill’s genius and idiosyncrasies 
must have made a considerable im- 
pression upon his contemporaries. 
A little work was even published in 
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1712 on his literary style. It is 
entitled An Imitation of the New 
Way of Writing introduced by the 
learned Mr. Asgill. The following 
was the recipe for counterfeiting it: 
‘For if you do now and then ask a 
pert question by way of surprise, 
and follow it up close with another ; 
then stitch all up together at the 
bottom with a sentence in the form 
of an aphorism (and if you can con- 
veniently let that line be shorter 
than the rest), you have the secret 
as sure as ever Van Helmont had 
the philosopher’s stone.’ 

On the whole, Asgill does not 
deserve to be forgotten. His noble 
crotchets, quaint puzzling para- 
doxes, and vivid faith; his won- 
derful pluck and sang-froid, his ab- 
solute sincerity, his inability to bend 
to a compromise, his utter absence 
of worldly-mindedness, and his re- 
markable logical dexterity—these 
shadow him forth as a distinctive 
figure —that of a man we feel 
we should like to become better 
acquainted with. He is a strange 
compound in creed of what we 
should now style Swedenborgianism 
and of views held by those whom 
we should to-day call advanced 
Christians. To the latter section 
of thought would belong his faith 
in the Christian scheme only on the 
basis of its universality. With the 
former system he has much in com- 
mon. The quotations we have made 
show him to have been a believer in 
an infinite progression as the soul’s 
life for eternity ; to have looked on 
the heavenly kingdom as a state of 
soul, not a locality. Again, he as- 
serts his belief, ‘with the great 
apostle, that the things on earth 
are but the patterns of things in 
the heavens, where the originals are 
kept.’ The Swedenborgians apply 
this doctrine to music, to flowers, to 
sunlight, or to any of the beautiful 
things of the earth. And though such 
a creed may easily be characterised 
as being ‘too nimble in one’s faith,’ 
that would certainly seem preferable 
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to the being too slow. That rigid 
little sect, too, which is known 
under the name of the ‘ Plymouth 
Brethren,’ may possibly take an 
interest in Asgill. These people 
hold translation as one of their 
chief tenets, but, as we learn, were 
under the impression that promi- 
nence had never been given to it as 
a doctrine until near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a certain 
‘Conference of a few godly men’ met 
together at Westminster. The 
‘ Brethren ’ base their faith upon a 
verse in one of Paul’s Epistles 
(1 Thess. iv. 17); and their tech- 
nical term for translation is the 
Rapture of the Saints at the Pre- 
millennial Advent, when they hold 
that the Saints, going forth like 
the nobles of a city to greet their 
sovereign and mingle with his re- 
tinue, will be caught up to meet 
their Lord in the air, in order to 
descend with Him. On this ‘ morn- 
ing without clouds’ there is to be 
no decay or leaving behind of the 
corporeal body, but by a glorified 
change thereof, a certain section 
of humanity self-styled the Church 
is by privilege of its saintship to 
‘ go the way,’ as Asgill puts it, ‘ of 
aneaglein the air.’ The salt of the 
earth—according to the ‘ Brethren’ 
—being thus removed, the unfor- 
tunates who remain are to ‘ ripen 
fast for judgment.’ But Asgill 
would not agree with the Brethren, 
any more than they with him ; and 
he appears, indeed, to have finally 


gone away from the doctrine of 
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corporeal translation. Asgill’s con- 
clusion might practically result in 
this, that we are actually immortal, 
if we desire immortality; that we 
are in a state of eternal life as 
much in kind, though not in de- 
gree, as we ever can be. 

What appears to have greatly 
offended the orthodox of Asgill’s 
day is a certain jocularity of expres- 
sion that is evidently natural to him. 
But the seriousness at the root of 
his nature is thorough, beyond a 
doubt: indeed, he gives us the im- 
pression of having a faith much like 
William Blake’s —so much a part 
of his nature, and so deeply rooted 
within it, that he was somewhat care- 
less as to the form into which he 
cast it. He possessed immense gene- 
rosity, but no caution. Being too, as 
he was, intellectually in advance of 


_ the majority of his contemporaries, 


and consequently bereft of sympathy 
and looked upon as a madman, he 
seems to have been slightly affected 
in the balance of his mind. A thinker 
is liable to a certain weakness 
from isolation just as he gains 
strength by sympathy and support. 
Asgill, too, was subject to curious 
influences. This is how he describes 
himself writing: ‘Having felt two 
powers within me all the time I 
have been about it: one bids me 
write and the other bobs my elbow.’ 
If we were to be asked what these 
powers were, or which was which, 
as expressed in the writing when 
finished, it might be difficult to give 
a clear reply. 
KentnGALe Cook, B.A. 
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FUTURE 


By Commanper W. Dawsoy, 


NE of the most eminent seamen 
of modern times has recently 
passed away. Admiral Tegethoff 
not only gave to the Austrian Navy 
a history, but to the older navies of 
the world a new lesson in seaman- 
ship. The late commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian Navy first gained 
a European reputation in the Da- 
nish war of 1864. 

In the action off Heligoland, it 
was not so much the discrepancy 
of forces, against which Captain 
Tegethoff had to contend, which 
made victory doubtful, as the over- 
whelming voice of history. Hereto- 
fore, the navy of Austria held the 
lowest place, in professional estima- 
tion, of any considerable Power. 
Manned by nationalities as mixed 
as the Austrian Empire itself, the 
crews spoke a variety of languages, 
many of which were unknown to 
their officers. Seamanship, gun- 
nery, and professional esprit, were 
in the lowest condition, and no 
heroic annals prompted to high 
deeds of courage in the future. 
The Danes, on the other hand, had 
a seaman-like history worthy of a 
nation’s pride, and one which com- 
manded the respect of even our 
own navy. ‘To reverse the verdict 
of history was the far higher task 
to be accomplished off Heligoland, 
than is represented by the mere 
disparity of contending forces. 
Hence the éclat which accompanied 
an achievement which, had it been 
accomplished by a British squadron 
over a similar force, would have 
merited less acclaim. 

It was, however, for the subse- 
quent action off Lissa, against the 
Italian fleet under the Marquis de 
Persano, that Admiral Tegethoff 
will be chiefly remembered. Since 
Trafalgar, no such opportunity had 
occurred of contending fleets meet- 
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ing in open water. Though steam 
had superseded the wind as the 
chief motive power of ships of war, 
the conservative instincts of seamen 
still clung tenaciously to tactics in 
which sails were regarded as the 
principal motor. All experience of 
naval war had been gained under 
sail, and none knew what effect the 
new agent would have on general 
actions. To whatever slight extent 
British officers studied naval tactics 
at all, it was those of Rodney, St. 
Vincent, and Nelson, for use with 
wooden ships and adapted to the 
action of the wind, which alone 
found favour. But, in truth, the 
tactical manceuvring of single ships 
or fleets for the purposes of war 
formed no part of a British officer’s 
necessary study. It is not taught 
in any way, and does not enter into 
the elementary instruction of mid- 
shipmen at all; nor do text-books 
on such subjects enrich the libra- 
ries of British ships. Indeed, few 
British officers could intelligibly 
explain the bearing which the tacti- 
cal conduct of ships had on former 
victories, whether of single, squadron 
or fleet actions. The tactical his- 
tory of the British navy has yet to 
be written. Clarke of Eldin, a 
writer of the last century, long out 
of print, still to be found in old 
libraries, who directed his attention 
chiefly to the famous manceuvre of 
breaking the line, is almost un- 
known amongst officers serving 
afloat. The naval Signal Book, 
which gave the only glimpse of 
tactical knowledge to British offi- 
cers, was based on the experi- 
ences of the last century, and was 
moreover—the single copy being in 
constant use—hardly within reach 
of young officers. It is not to be 
wondered at that tactical studies 
were out of favour amongst those 
N 2 
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to whom they were unknown; and 
a vague reliance on British pluck 
formed the chief hope of most naval 
men. But our great sea-fights were 
won as much through the profes- 
sional skill of naval commanders as 
by the energy and daring of those who 
fought under their auspices. Naval 
tactics wasascience unknown toeven 
the heads of the modern profession, 
and decried as a theoretical specula- 
tion arguing a lack of practical skill 
on the part of the student. Nor was 
it the only professional science simi- 
larly tabooed, as though there was 
an insurmountable divorce between 
theory and practice, and the careful 
student could not be a practical 
sailor, or as though ignorance was 
the mother of seamanship. ‘ We 
must remember,’ wrote that able 
officer, Admiral Jerningham, twenty 
years ago, ‘that the course of naval 
science is across the deep and 
through the storm; that its his- 
tory is the history of impossibili- 


ties made possible—that is to say, 
of difficulties overcome by study, 


energy, and perseverance. For the 
rest, it is the especial office of 
professional prejudice to condemn ; 
and accordingly it has condemned 
in turn locks, sights, tanks, chain 
cables, percussion tubes—every- 
thing.’ 

The strange and seemingly end- 
less changes which the last twenty 
years have developed in naval con- 
struction and appliances have so 
shaken this conservatism, that the 
more eminent rising officers are now 
convinced that principles rather than 
forms must be the basis of all true 
study,and that naval education must 
be elevated toa much higherstandard 
than heretofore. But before Lissa 
was fought, a distinguished British 
Admiral, recently delegated, as 
most of the more distinguished 
naval men have been, to the retired 
list, in the height of their bodily 
and mental activity and usefulness, 
had made the new motor the sub- 
ject of elaborate and exact experi- 
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ment by the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, over which he then held the 
chief command. Sir William Mar- 
tin’s far-seeing experiments and 
their tactical results did not, how- 
ever, find favour at the Admiralty ; 
and when Lissa was fought the 
tactics of Rodney, St. Vincent, and 
Nelson for wooden ships propelled 
by the wind, as enshrined in the 
official Signal Book, were the only 
authorised fleet-manceuvres recog- 
nised, though even these were not 
generally known to the British 
navy. 

Meanwhile, Sir George Sartorius, 
an old officer who had served with 
distinction under the flag of Por- 
tugal, struck with the number and 
fatality of accidental collisions be- 
tween steam vessels, conceived the 
idea of converting this accidental 
into a systematic agent of destruc- 
tion. It had been generally ob- 
served that when collisions occurred 
the vessel which charged the other 
end on and received the shock on 
her stem escaped scatheless, whilst 
the vessel which received the blow 
on the side was cut into as by a 
knife, from the gunwale to below 
the water-line, foundering almost 
immediately. Admiral Sartorius 
proposed that the art of effecting a 
collision, in a manner favourable to 
the attack, should be studied and 
turned into a weapon of war. To 
facilitate the attack, it was sug- 
gested that the bows of steam ships 
should be fortified and their stems 
armed with submerged beaks of 
various designs. But against the 
proposal, it was contended that, 
whilst accidental collisions could 
not always be avoided, even by the 
united exertions of both comman- 
ders, the difficulty of bringing about 
a predetermined collision at a de- 
structive angle, which one of the 
vessels was resolved to prevent, 
was enormous. Successful ram- 
ming appeared so problematical 
that no attempt was made to deter- 
mine, experimentally, the truth or 
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falsity of the hypothesis; yet the 
iron sides of ships of war grew 
more and more impervious to shot, 
and the number of shot projected 
against them was being reduced to 
an alarming extent. A new engine 
of destruction seemed, therefore, 
more and more needful, whilst the 
introduction of any novel weapon 
of war would necessarily call forth 
further changes in naval tactics. 
Perhaps the natural conservatism 
of seamen repelled the proposed in- 
novation more resolutely, because 
the suggestion was pushed to an 
indiscreet extreme: not content 
with adapting ordinary ships of 
war to the purposes of a ram, 
should occasion arise, it was pro- 
posed that artillery should be dis- 
carded altogether, and ships built 
to act as rams, but unprovided with 
great guns. It was not very clear 
what would have been gained by 
disembarking the artillery, whilst it 
was quite evident the gunless ships 
would be valueless for the thousand 
and one other purposes of naval 
war which the ram could not fulfil. 
Night attacks in the open sea, and 
especially in dark nights, were 
further advocated, without pointing 
out how the officers conducting the 
rams were to see their foes several 
miles distant, or why the opposing 
officers might not have equally good 
eyesight for avoiding them. More- 
over, superior speed was stated to 
be a sime qua non to successful 
ramming, and no reasonable means 
were suggested for securing supe- 
riority of speed which were not 
equally available in the construction 
of ships armed with artillery; on 
the contrary, superior speed implies 
longer, and therefore slowly turn- 
ing, ships. But it is obvious that 
whilst superior speed may enable a 
ship to avoid or compel an engage- 
ment, it is superior powers of turn- 
ing and stopping which must decide 
the results of a battle between rams. 
Thus, the conservatives contended 
that agile movements, which are 
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incompatible with great length and 
speed, were the great desiderata 
whence an important principle, 
deemed essential by the ram advo- 
cates, was fallacious. Alive to the 
exaggerations of the proposition, our 
naval authorities failed to perceive 
the vital truths which underlay 
these mistakes, and hence regarded 
the ram system as the fertile imagi- 
ning of a diseased brain. The con- 
test presented itself as one of ram 
versus gun, rather than as one of 
ram plus gun against the gun alone. 
Foreign navies, following, as was 
natural, our example, shelved the 
consideration of the subject. 

Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N., a 
rising officer, who has devoted all 
the powers of a dispassionate mind 
to the logical investigation of tacti- 
cal questions, and who has availed 
himself of singular opportunities of 
testing them practically, had drawn 
professional attention to the failing 
powers of the gun as an effective 
weapon of naval war. Whilst ships 
of the line had been doubled in 
size, the guns to be opposed to them 
by corresponding ships had been re- 
duced in number from the one hun- 
dred and twenty of former times to 
an ever-diminishing number, which 
had in 1866 reached fourteen in the 
model broadside ship, and has sub- 
sequently fallen to four plate-pierc- 
ing guns with three lighter guns in 
the latest construction; each suc- 
cessive type bringing with it les- 
sened offensive powers. 

Other things being equal, the 
chances of shot projected from an 
unsteady platform reaching their 
intended destination are largely in- 
fluenced by the number of eyes con- 
cerned in their projection. ‘Thus, 
one hundred and twenty men aiming 
one hundred and twenty flying shots, 
are evidently likely to strike an ob- 
ject more frequently than fourteen 
men aiming fourteen flying shots, 
or seven men aiming seven shots, 
as in the more recently built ships. 
The fact that each of the latter hits 
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represeuts a momentum of which 
the multiple is 250 lbs., instead of 
32 lbs., as in the former case, might 
be supposed to compensate, were it 
not that the penetrating power of 
the z50-lb. shot against the iron- 
clad is dependent on the angle of 
incidence, and is thus vastly inferior 
to that of the 32-pounder against 
the wooden hull. The diminished 
rate of firing from the heavier 
guns, and the increased difficulty 
of aiming consequent on the rapid 
evolutions of steam ships, obviously 
strengthen the case against the 
guns still further. After careful 
and dispassionate examination of 
some firing experiments made at 
sea, in a recent paper on The Attack 
and Defence of Fleets, Captain P. 
H. Colomb sums up the present 
position of the guns, as represented 
in the Monarch, which is now re- 
garded as the most powerful ship 
afloat : ‘ In six minutes, which will 
have elapsed from the opening of her 
fire on the sister ship at one thou- 
sand yards’ (till that ship has come 
into collision), ‘she will have fired 
twelve shots, of which one will have 
hit and another will have glanced, 
and it remains an even chance 
whether the single hit will have 
penetrated the enemy’s armour.’ 
These were some of the problems 
which a well-conducted sea-fight 
was expected to solve, and on 
which the action off Lissa threw 
new light. 

In anticipation of that action, the 
Italian navy is understood to have 
discussed some of these questions, 
and to have deliberately decided in 
favour of artillery and of the old 
tactics, till then adhered to by the 
British navy. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, deliberately exa- 
mined and rejected the old tactics 
and weapons, and resolved to risk 
the fate of battle on the untried 
weapon and on new manceuvres. 
Whether we contemplate the moral 
courage of this decisiou or the bold- 
ness of its execution, we cannot 
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but admire the genius which led a 
young, inexperienced, and almost 
unknown navy into an action the 
results of which have been so cre- 
ditable to the Austrian arms. 

It was on the zoth of July, 1866, 
that the Italian and Austrian fleets 
met off Lissa, an Austrian island, 
port, and fortress on the Adriatic, 
the scene of a noted British naval 
action. The Italians, four days 
from their own ports, had success- 
fully bombarded Lissa during the 
two previous days, suffering some- 
what in men, but gaining experience 
in their weapons and confidence 
from their success. The Austrians 
had left port on the previous day to 
relieve the falling fortress, confident 
in their commander, but otherwise 
with little in their favour. The 
forces opposed were pretty equal in 
‘form,’ though the Austrians were 
somewhat inferior in actual num- 
bers, in the size of guns, and in 
thickness of armour. The iron- 
clads actually engaged were : 


Austrian. 
Tronclads ......ccccccses 
‘Tonnage 
Horse-power 
Guns on broadside ... 


Italian. 


. 9 
38,50¢ 
6,000 
103 
4,000 


The Austrians had also a wooden 
ninety-two-gun ship, six wooden 
frigates, and nine gunboats, carry- 
ing a broadside of one hundred and 
seventy-seven guns, incapable, how- 
ever, of piercing armour plates ; 
though, as will be remembered, the 
wooden ninety-two-gun ship Kaiser 
did good service in attempts to ram, 
and by drawing upon her vulnerable 
sides the chief part of the Italian 
fire, by which two-thirds of the 
Austrian loss was sustained by her 
crew. They had also three gunless 
vessels for repeating signals. Whilst 
the Italians had a wooden squadron, 
consisting of eight frigates and eight 
paddle-wheel corvettes and gun- 
boats, which held aloof from the ac- 
tion, but by their presence probably 
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contributed to the cessation of the 
Austrian attack. 

Immediately the Austrian fleet 
was sighted- to windward, Admiral 
Persano collected his ships and 
formed the ironclads in single line 
ahead, at right angles to the path 
of the approaching foe, with his 
wooden ships at some distance to 
leeward. Admiral Tegethoff, with 
his ships in three divisions behind 
one another, each division forming 
an obtuse angleand athousand yards 
apart, approached in compact mass, 
at full speed, to run over their op- 
ponents. This angular formation, 
difficult to maintain, and still more 
so to manceuvre in, is quite beyond 
the use of ships which have not 
been long accustomed to exercise 
together; the officers observing 
their relative speeds and turning 
powers with the utmost nicety. 

If intentionally adopted by the 
Austrians, the example is one rather 
to be avoided than imitated ; but 


the angular formation was probably 
the accidental result of difference 


of speed. Blinded by the smoke 
of their own guns, the Austrians 
penetrated through a wide opening 
in the Italian line, leaving their 
foes astonished, divided, but un- 
touched. The swiftness with which 
the Austrians had passed over the 
space covered by artillery fire had 
insured their own safety. Both 
fleets, physically intact, had changed 
sides, but the moral advantage had 
all been on the side of the Aus- 
trians, who in a still unbroken and 
compact mass had divided the Ita- 
lians into two separate parts. This 
breaking of the line, once the cer- 
tain prelude to victory, though no 
longer of such essential import- 
ance, is still of considerable value 
in creating disorder, isolation, and 
demoralisation in the opposite line. 
Before the Austrians could return 
to the charge, their fleet had to be 
reversed, The essential importance 
to all united effort, and, indeed, for 
the prevention of utter disintegra- 
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tion, of an accurate appreciation of 
the relative turning powersand speed 
of individual ships, for the successful 
accomplishment of a manceuvre 
fraught, under such circumstances, 
with peril to friendly ships, is 
obvious. In proportion as high 
speeds and ramming tactics are 
introduced into large fleets, must 
be the careful comparison of turn- 
ing powers and their improvement, 
if those fleets are to act together 
in compact masses without danger 
to one another. Explaining why 
the Italian fleet were not pursued 
after the action, Admiral Tegethoff 
reported, that ‘ the great difference 
existing in the relative speed of the 
several vessels under my command 
rendered a compact and rapid ad. 
vance impracticable, and forbade 
the possibility of bringing on a 
general action.’ 

By what tactical movement the 
Austrian fleet was reversed we are 
not told; but that utter confusion 
resulted when, relying mainly on 
their stems, they once more charged 
the Italian ships, is evident. The 
latter, relying chiefly upon their 
artillery, do not appear to have 
attempted to meet ram by ram. 
The remainder of the action appears 
to have been a general mélée, the 
two fleets mingling for two hours 
or more in dire confusion, the Ita- 
lians directing chief attention to 
their wooden opponents, and keep- 
ing up a rapid independent firing, 
with attempts on the part of their 
one specially-prepared ram to run 
down foes ; the Austrians firing by 
broadsides, and charging through 
the smoke. The Kaiser, Austrian 
two-decker, being the special object 
of attack, made several ineffectual 
attempts to ram, in which her bow- 
sprit and masts were lost, and her 
chief ironclad opponent, the Re de 
Portugallo, seriously shaken. ‘ The 
commanding officer of my flagship, 
Archduke Ferdinand Maz,’ reports 
Tegethoff, ‘was enabled, by the ex- 
ercise of equal science and bravery, 
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to run aboard, within the space of 
half-an-hour, three Sardinian iron- 
clads, of which two sustained heavy 
damages, the flag of one being cap- 
tured, and the third, the Re d@’ Italia, 
one of the largest vessels of the 
Italian fleet, was run down, and 
sunk within two minutes, with her 
whole crew of more than six hun- 
dred men.’ Another partially-plated 
ironclad was burnt and sunk by 
artillery fire. The opposing fleets 
then separated, and re-formed at a 
respectful distance, the Austrians 
satisfied with the relief of Lissa, 
which they now covered; and, 
neither side being anxious to renew 
the combat, the Italians returned 
to Ancona. The leading event of 
the day is thus graphically described 
by Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N., 
in his Lessons from Lissa, read at 
the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution : 


After several failures, partial rubs, and 
total misses, one Austrian ship, the Ferdi- 
nand Maz, sees ahead of her a gray mass ; 
she goes full speed at it and hits it fair. 
The shock to her does not appear heavy, 
and does no damage; the huge gray mass, 
however, surges over 45°; the Maz backs 
astern, and looks with somewhat of awful 
curiosity for the result of her blow. It is 
not long doubtful, the Re d’ Jtalia tumbles 
back again; there is terrible confusion on 
board, for the water is roaring into her like 
a cataract. In two or three minutes the 
victim plunges heavily down, and leaves 
nothing to tell of her whereabouts but a 
few shrieking, struggling remnants of her 
ill-fated crew of 600 men; 4co souls, they 
say, went with her to the bottom. Now, 
what lesson are we to draw here? Simply 
that th is an end to the danger pre- 
viously supposed to be incurred by the ram 
in striking. The Mar ran her prow com- 
pletely into the Re d’Jtalia without any evil 
results to herself whatever; there was no 
displacement or straining of her engines, 
nothing in short as a set-off against the 
terrible damage she inflicted. The power 
of the new weapon was conclusively proved, 
and it is henceforth impossible to doubt 
its practical value. . . . Let us also seri- 
ously reflect on the terrible moral effect of 
the sinking of a ship like the Red Italia! 
When the two fleets drew apart, Persano 
counted his ships. ‘Where is the Re 
d@’ Italia?’ he asked, by signal. ‘Sunk,’ 
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flew at the mast-heads of several ships as 
answer. Sunk! the ship he had left a 
couple of hours before. Sunk! his finest 
ship and 600 men; with no premonitory 
symptoms, no grandeur of fire and smoke, 
like the Palestro, then in flames. Only 
lying quietly at the bottom of the Adriatic, 
full of drowned men at their quarters, and 
an Austrian fleet not far distant in perfect 
order, ready to send one or two more down 
to keep her company if need be. Victory 
is gained, not by extermination of men or 
destruction of material, but by a moral 
effect produced on the minds of the sur- 
vivors. 

The chief purpose of former naval 
battles was capture, that of future 
ones will obviously be destruction. 
Nota prize enriched the victors of 
Lissa. The ram and the great gun 
had each destroyed an ironclad foe. 
Each weapon had also shaken and 
shattered opposing ships, both 


wooden and partially plated. The 
Austrian wooden ships had been the 
special butt of the Italian ironclads, 
and severely had they suffered from 
collisionand from artillery. But cap- 
ture was unthought of, or impos- 


sible. The total destruction of two 
ships and its demoralising influence 
decided the day. It was the first 
time the experiment of predeter- 
mined ramming had ever been made 
in the open sea, and that by vessels 
ill-fitted for the trial. Yet the new 
weapon had divided the honours of 
the day with the old and well- 
known arm. It broke up the Italian 
formation at the very commence- 
ment, disturbing the enemy’s 
nerves at the onset. It destroyed 
their finest ironclad at a blow, and 
won the battle by its audacity and 
demoralising effects. 

This remarkable battle was re- 
garded by the navies of Europe as 
a premonitory symptom of an extra- 
ordinary revolution in naval war- 
fare. Henceforth, every bow, large 
and small, must be fortified for 
ramming, the turning and stopping 
capacities of ships scientifically 
studied, and the evolutions of fleets 
conceived on new principles. The 
French navy, convinced, in the words 
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of Admiral Touchard, that ‘the 
beak is now the principal weapon 
in naval combats—the ultima ratio 
of maritime war,’ set about the con- 
struction of a new system of tactics. 
The Russian, under the guidance of 
that distinguished seaman, Admiral 
Boutokovy, an officer who gained the 
admiration of the British fleet in 
the Black Sea by his enterprise and 
gallantry when commanding the 
Vladimir against us, accepted the 
results of Lissa as decisive of a new 
revolution. An acute and unpreju- 
diced student of and careful writer 
upon naval tactics, Admiral Bou- 
tokov had, for years, made the sum- 
mer cruises of the Russian fleet 
subservient tothe practical evolution 
of correct principles for the reduc- 
tion of fleet manceuvres to an exact 
science. Turning his attention to 
the new weapon, with a seaman- 
like intelligence worthy the imita- 
tion of all practical seamen, he first 
submitted the ramming process to 
the test of experiment, and then 


made it the subject of practice by the 
officers of the fleet. Clothing two gun- 
boats of two hundred tons burden 
with large fascines, to nullify the 
shock of impact, they were used as 
harmless rams for the instruction 


of naval captains. Starting from 
a position, broadside to broadside, 
head and stern, the captains in 
temporary command were commis- 
sioned to ram each other, the sufferer 
being superseded from his command. 
These struggles called forth all the 
skill of the several commanders to 
avoid and to inflict the decisive blow. 
The record of twenty-one of these 
friendly encounters shows that in 
no case could the ram be altogether 
avoided, but that in a period, vary- 
ing from four to fifty minutes, one 
or other vessel was rammed, the 
average time, from the beginning 
to the end of the contest, being 
twenty minutes. This very prac- 
tical experiment, and most useful 
practice, shows the certainty attend- 
ing the skilful use of this weapon, 
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and points out the advantage of ex- 
perience in its employment. In the 
Russian fleet-manceuvres, great 
attention has been devoted to se- 
curing united action by a careful 
investigation of the relative turning 
capabilities of the several ships. 
Only by such exact information can 
a compact mass of ships be man- 
ceuvred in close order at high speeds 
in the presence of an enemy. And, 
although the after-conflict may re- 
solve itself into a confused mélée, it 
is obvious that great advantage will 
be gained in the primary attacks 
by delivering them in a concen- 
trated form against a portion of the 
opposing fleet. The tactics adopted 
by Russia appear to be based ex- 
clusively on steam as the motive 
power, and on the use of the ram 
in connection with the great gun. 
Admiral Boutokov was led by pa- 
tient experimental researches to the 
conclusion that ‘we should and we 
can demand from steamships, for- 
mations and evolutions as sudden as 
they are unexpected ;’ his squadron 
possessing, in his hands, ‘an easy 
means of manceuvring with rapidity, 
exactitude, and perfect regularity.’ 
This eminent seaman, expressing 
himself to our own Royal United 
Service Institution in 1865, said : 


Since Mr. Whitworth, very appropriately 
I think, calls a gun a éool for accomplishing 
a certain work, I may call a ship a tool in 
the hands of her captain, and a squadron 
a tool in those of the admiral... . This 
new tool, in the present transition times as 
regards naval matters, requires a new man- 
ner of using it. 

When driving four-in-hand, what allows 
the driver to do it effectively ? By the equal 
speed and the equal turning powers, he 
has his four-horse powers in hand; in fact, 
he has in them natural uniformity. How 
much more is not the same required when, 
instead of four individual forces, you have 
hundreds and thousands of them in hand, 
whether for simple locomotion or for man- 
cuvring for the best position and the 
best formation before you come to use your 
tools! If in the present ships you lack 
natural uniformity, must you not supply 
this deficiency by artificially producing 
uniformity, viz. uniformity of speed and 
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uniformity of circles? If the driver had 
not bridled and harnessed his four horses 
to obtain uniformity of speed they would 
be only a herd of wild cattle, and the lack 
of uniformity in turning would soon re- 
mind one of the swan, the pike, and the 
crab harnessed to produce the same move- 
ment. 

: In sailing times squadrons were 
well drilled during their cruises; and if we 
have now more « xpensive tools, we must 
have more expensive drills for attaining the 
requisite efficiency. The difference in this 
respect of present armaments from former 
ones mainly consists in this, that while we 
went to sea in sailing ships, perfectly pre- 
pared from boyhood to what we had to do 
in x squadron, we now come to sea (as cap- 
tains) without that preliminary schooling. 
Let it be provided for and the difficulty 
will vanish. Let it be provided, ‘if pre- 
ferred, by cheap training squadrons of gun- 
boats and despatch-boats, which could easily 
work out and simplify any code of evolu- 
tions and signals; but let us not think that 
any system is bad because we have not 
studied it ; that it is complicated because it 
looks so at first glance, and because we do 
not know that it may be very simple in 
application when once understood. There 
is a saying in Russia that pewter pots are 
not manufactured by gods, although I, for 


my part, confess I do not know how to 
produce them. 


Nor has the battle of Lissa been 
lost on the British navy. Captain 
P. H. Colomb again called profes- 
sional attention to the urgent neces- 
sity of arevision of tactics, pointing 
out some of the ‘Lessons’ to be 
gathered from Lissa. He was sub- 
sequently appointed to the Channel 
squadron, to aid the admiral in com- 
mand in drawing up a system of 
manoeuvres in which steam should 
be regarded as the prime motor. 
With him was associated Captain 
Pownall Pellew, who had assisted 
Sir William Martin in the tactical 
experiments conducted, some years 
before, in the Mediterranean. The 
object in view was not so much 
to devise plans for the attack and 
defence of fleets, as for their for- 
mations and movements in or- 
dinary cruises; and to provide 
for those manceuvres which must 
precede a battle, so that a fleet 
may be marshalled in an orderly 
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manner and occupy the most advan- 
tageous position. Such manceuvres, 
before a general action, have often 
had a most important bearing on 
the subsequent fight. To concen- 
trate the effort of a large number 
of ships, necessarily covering a 
wide space, upon a detached por- 
tion of a hostile fleet; or to in- 
tercept the enemy from his port, 
or from the convoy under his 
protection ; or to meet unexpected 
counter-strokes on his part, there 
must be unlimited powers of 
manceuvring, which must be tho- 
roughly studied and well understood 
by the several commanders. When 
it is reflected that the opportunities 
of practising fleet manceuvres with 
actual ships is out of all proportion 
to the officers employed in peace, 
much more to those to be employed 
in war, simplicity of evolution, and 
practice with miniature squadrons, 
“annot be too strongly insisted 
upon. Out of 209 ships of war 


in commission last October, ‘ the 


squadron of evolution’ included 
only eight ships. Out of the 36,280 
seamen, &c. employed, only 4,904 
belonged to that squadron. Out of 
209 officers in command of ships, 
only eight had the opportunity of 
practising such manceuvres. As 
captains hold their commands for 
three years, whilst about twenty- 
seven years intervenes between the 
ranks of lieutenant and of rear- 
admiral, only 72 out of the 678 
captains and commanders on the 
active list, or only one in every 9°4, 
can have the opportunity of com- 
manding a ship in an evolutionary 
squadron. But the idea of even so 
much instruction is so modern, 
that it may be safely asserted that 
hardly zo out of the 315 living 
British admirals have had three 
months’ experience in command of a 
ship performing steam evolutions 
with even a small squadron; whilst 
it is doubtful if any British admiral 
has ever seen twenty ships execu- 
ting steam manoeuvres in company. 
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In the other twelve squadrons, into 
which our navy is divided, no means 
are systematically provided either for 
bringing the ships together for evo- 
lutionary purposes, or for practising 
in gunboats, steam launches, or even 
in row-boats, the manoeuvres which 
officers may be suddenly called upon 
to execute, for the first time, in the 
presence of an enemy and in the 
command of large ships. It is, 
then, a matter of prime necessity, 
that the evolutions to be performed 
by a war fleet, officered by unprac- 
tised persons, should be as simple as 
possible. As the principal object of 
maintaining @ navy in peace is to 
afford training and practice in the 
arts of war, it is a dereliction of 
public duty thus to omit the part 
of Hamlet in the programme of 
weekly evolutions, of scientific study, 
and of professional training. 

The one authority on fleet man- 
ceuvres, recognised in the navy, is the 
General Signal Book, or Dictionary 
of Directions, by which the neces- 
sary orders are conveyed from the 
Admiral to the fleet. The form, 
then, in which the battle of Lissa 
affected the British fleet was a re- 
vision of the General Signal Book. 
Tabulated, though hardly origi- 
nated, when James, Duke of York, 
was Lord High Admiral, the 
General Signal Book was _ sub- 
jected to various additions, from 
time to time, as experience sug- 
gested; greatly improved by <Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt, the same who 
sank with all his crew in the Royal 
George, at Spithead, it received 
great accessions during the great 
war, and especially at the hands of 
Sir Home Popham, who laid the 
foundation of a subsidiary or ‘ Voca- 
bulary ’ Signal Book, by which the 
power of communication between 
ships was vastly augmented without 
interfering with the ‘generalsignals,’ 
which remained as before the Ad- 
miral’s ‘General’ Order Book. Thus 
revised and enlarged in 1816, the 
General Signal Book represented 
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the concentrated wisdom and ex- 
perience of naval history. To 
alter such a proud heritage was a 
sacrilege not to be tolerated, so long 
as it was possible to ‘manage a 
modern fleet under its egis. But 
when the service was once convinced 
that its inadequacy to the require- 
ments of steam propulsion was only 
not known because steam man- 
ceuvres were unpractised and the 
evolutionary signals unused, all ob- 
jections to the substitution of steam 
tactics for sailing tactics vanished. 
To this object Admiral Dacres and 
his aides, Captains Colomb and 
Pellew (for the latter of whom, 
in consequence of failing health, 
Captain Brett was subsequently 
substituted), directed their atten- 
tion ; and it is understood that their 
joint labours have resulted in a sys- 
tem of steam tactics which meets 
the ordinary evolutionary require- 
ments of modern fleets. But the 
study and practice of this science 
have not yet received the develop- 
ment attained in the Russian navy, 
nor that attention which its impor- 
tant bearing on future combats de- 
mands ; whilst the yet more impor- 
tant subject, to which evolutionary 
movements are merely introductory, 
viz. the conduct of future naval 
battles, is left untouched. 

Hitherto we have dwelt on the 
part to be played in future general ac- 
tions by the ram in connection with 
the gun; and it is evident that 
this conjunction of weapons must 
seriously affect the construction of 
future ships of war, and the adap- 
tation of old ones to the new pur- 
poses to which they will be most 
certainly applied. We have decried 
the landing of artillery, the exces- 
sive numerical reduction of guns, 
and the great length given to attain 
unusual speed at the cost of turning 
capabilities ; and we would add, the 
essential need of a mode of stop- 
pingand advancing instantaneously, 
and of additional help to turn 
rapidly with the smallest loss of 
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velocity. But whilst studying these 
two arms a third more deadly wea- 
pon is struggling into being, not to 
supplant but to influence the tactics 
of its older rivals. The employ- 
ment of the torpedo as a naval arm 
for offensive warfare is an essen- 
tially American idea. Used unsuc- 
cessfully against our ships during 
the War of Independence in the 
United States, it was employed with 
great advantage in the late civil 
war, having, in the words of the 
Secretary of the Navy, ‘ been more 
destructive of our naval vessels 
than all other means combined.’ 
Of the twenty-nine Federal vessels 
thus destroyed or injured, five suf- 
fered from the offensive attacks of 
boats or steam vessels armed with 
torpedoes projected at the extremi- 
ties of poles or outriggers.' The 


only Confederate ironclad ship thus 
destroyed was sunk by a similar 
offensive application of the torpedo. 

The weapons employed on both 
sides were exceedingly faulty in 


construction, yet so satisfied were 
the United States Government with 
the fatal results attending the use 
of even such imperfect torpedoes, 
that they ordered the equipment of 
a number of ships, steam-launches, 
and man-of-war row-boats, with the 
necessary apparatus. It is true that 
the ships injured or destroyed by 
such offensive attacks were at 
anchor. An unsuccessful effort to 
destroy the Confederate ironclad 
Albemarle, in the squadron action 
in Albemarle Sound, on May 5, 
1864, represents the only case in 
which one ship attacked another 
with a torpedo when both were in 
active movement underweigh. The 
steam ship Miami, of seven hun- 
dred and thirty American tons, 
armed with thirteen guns, was 
fitted with a torpedo projected from 
the bow, which the commander was 
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ordered to attempt to explode 
under the Albemarle. The failure 
was attributed to the unhandy 
character of the torpedo ship; and 
if a self-acting torpedo, requiring 
a collision at right angles to the 
broadside to effect the explosion, 
was employed, the reason assigned 
is not unlikely. But as neither 
officer nor crew had ever fired a 
torpedo before, and could not tell 
what effect it might have on 
their own nerves or _ vessel, 
and were equally inexperienced in 
both the manipulation of the appa- 
ratus and the manoeuvring of a 
torpedo ship, it would not be sur- 
prising if they had little confidence 
in their weapon. The subsequent 
destruction of this ironclad, by 
the attack of a steam launch simi- 
larly armed, revived the naval con- 
fidence in the torpedo. When we 
reflect on the sudden, complete, and 
fatal destruction which instantane- 
ously follows on the explosion of a 
full-sized torpedo, as had been so 
frequently experienced, and the 
consequent demoralisation of fleets, 
we cannot wonder at the equipment 
by the United States Government 
of nine small ironclads and of other 
vessels with this auxiliary arm. 
The war, however, happily con- 
cluded without any further oppor- 
tunity occurring for its offensive 
use. Subsequent experimental re- 
searches were made in this country, 
which resulted in the removal of 
the uncertainties and other objections 
attending the ignition of torpedoes ; 
but little pains has been taken to 
perfect the naval apparatus and 
gain experience in its employment. 

Captain F. Harvey, R.N., has di- 
rected his attention to perfecting a 
form of towing torpedo, proposed 
many years ago byhis uncle, Captain 
John Harvey, R.N. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing a small torpedo 


! See ‘American Torpedo Warfare,’ Fraser's Magazine, Vol. lxxviii. No. 468, December 
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which diverges at an angle of 45°, 
at a distance of from fifty to two 
hundred yards, when towed at high 
speed, and is exploded by collision 
with the opposing vessel. Exceed- 
ingly simple in its construction and 
manipulation, the towing torpedo 
yet requires great skill and experi- 
ence to insure that the explosion 
shall be effected against a sub- 
merged portion of the hostile ship ; 
but it is probable that, by a suitable 
increase of the 76 lbs. gun-cotton 
charge, the destructive force may 
be made effective when the con- 
tact takes place at the surface 
of the water, even against armour- 
plating. Should explosion at the 
surface be made to suffice, no special 
skill would then be required in ap- 
plying the towing torpedo, and any 
seaman accustomed to the ordinary 
handling of a ship would be able to 
use it effectually. Moreover, the 
high speed which is now deemed 
essential to its successful applica- 
tion would be of less consequence, 
and the area of its employment 
be proportionately enlarged. 

The advocates of the naval 
torpedo, following faithfully the 
mistakes made by those of the 
ram, have urged superior speed and 
rapidity of movement as essential 
to the best use of their weapon, 
forgetful that speed, which implies 
length, and rapid turning in small 
space are opposite qualities. They 
have also urged night attacks in 
dark tempestuous weather, without 
explaining how, in the open sea, 
hostile vessels are to be seen 
sufficiently far off to get up the 
high speed deemed essential; or 
why the enemy may not be equally 
vigilant and observant. Special 
vessels are also advocated, with 
thin sides easily riddled, though 
they must approach within 200 
yards of armoured ships armed with 
artillery, and of nearly equal speed, 
which can also defend themselves 
by torpedoes. These absurdities 
8o discredit a promising invention 
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that it is quite possible the serious 
study of the torpedo may be dis- 
carded, until by the utter and sudden 
destruction of a few ships it wins a 
future battle. 

As usual, the Russian fleet has 
experimented with this weapon, 
although not a single British sea- 
going ship has yet been furnished 
with one. Thus, the defeat in the 
North Sea which is to precede the 
Battle of Dorking, and which is 
attributed to the employment of 
torpedoes by our invaders, of which 
the British Government had warn- 
ing, but with which the British fleet 
was unprovided, is not a very ex- 
travagant supposition, 

No benefit would be derived from 
discarding armour and guns in 
favour of the torpedo; but great 
gain might follow the addition of 
the torpedo to the ram, the gun, 
and the armour as a means of 
offence and defence. As a mere 
defensive weapon, the outrigger 
torpedo would prevent the approach 
of a ram or outrigger torpedo vessel 
to aship disabled orat anchor ; whilst 
the towing torpedo, diverging 200 
yards on either side, would ward 
off the ram or either form of naval 
torpedo froma fast ship. As an offen- 
sive arm, theoutrigger torpedo is the 
obvious weapon for attacks at night, 
in narrow waters, at anchor, and at 
slow speeds, whether by boats or 
ships; whilst the towing torpedois 
essentially one for high speeds, 
rough weather, and open-sea work 
generally. 

As with the ram, or the gun, 
sojwith the torpedo, practice is 
essential to the full development 
of all its powers, and to gaining 
full command and experience of 
the arm. If this practice do not 
precede the next maritime war, it 
will assuredly follow it, should 
either party to the conflict introduce 
it into the fight. In the consideration 
of future naval battles, as well as 
in the construction of ships, it is 
essential that the part to be borne 
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by the gun, the ram, and the torpedo 
should be duly compared. 

Transporting ourselves in thought 
over the preliminary difficulties in 
the full development of these arms, 
which have still to be overcome, let 
as picture the naval action of the 
future. The fleets engaged will 
probably contain every type of 
ancient, modern, and future steam- 
ship. The proximity of land or 
shoal water would give special 
advantage to light-dr aught vessels, 
of which they would not be slow to 
avail themselves. The ships of 
similar type would seldom come 
into collision, policy dictating that 
the more powerful vessels should 
attack that opponent which she can 
most rapidly sink; and the weaker 
vessels on either side could scarcely 
be protected by their stronger con- 
fréres. The high-sided ships would 
endeavour to run over the low-free- 
board vessels, as the light steamers 
nearly succeeded in doing to the 
Confederate low-freeboard ironclad 
Albemarle, in the action of May 5, 
1864; and no vessel with fortified 
bows would be too small not to find 
some opponent with sides vulnerable 
enough to be penetrated at full 
speed. 

The short, handy, comparatively 
slow ironclad, though with thin 
armour, would have the advantage 
in ramming the thick-sided ships of 
greater length and tonnage; and 
still more so if gifted with such 
powers of suddenly stopping and 
advancing as the turbine propeller 
bestows. The wretched little gun- 
boat, defying gun-shot aim, with her 
one ponderous gun might give the 
death-blow to “the leviathan, if, 
venturing out of shoal water, she 
be not previously run over by a 
larger vessel. Should both sides 
be armed with the torpedo, ram- 
ming would be out of the question. 
Even when disabled, outrigger 
torpedoes, bristling at all points, 
would keep the ram at a respectful 
distance, though powerless against 
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towingattacks. Artillery would then 
decide the action ; and those plate- 
piercing guns which were the most 
numerous, had the largest area of 
training, the most ready means for 
ascertaining the ever-varying range, 
and the lowest trajectory, and which 
offered the least target with the 
fewest holes or ports in it, would 
possess the greatest advantage. The 
future ironclad will probably have 
no holes in her armour for the 
egress and ingress of shot and shell, 
but will, after some fashion, raise 
and lower her guns over a parapet. 
Masts and sails, except those re- 
quired for steadying the gun plat- 
form, and measuring distances, there 
will be none. The 300-ton weight 
now carried in the form of turrets 
for every 50 tons of guns will be 
replaced by: ane quivalenti inartillery, 
or will be saved in the length and 
draught of water of theship. The 
number of guns carried will bear a 
more reasonable porportion to the 
size of the ship than at present. 
Special arrangements will exist for 
working the torpedoes from within, 
if not from below the armour plat- 
ing. Unsinkable ships, a very pos- 
sible creation against artillery, will 
be utterly impossible against ‘heavy 
torpedoes, which are intended to 
break the back of the strongest 
ships, and blow a large section of 
the bottom through the upper deck. 

Thus, the fleet of the future will, 
in our judgment, be found less 
homogeneous, whatever quality we 
collate, than any fleet ever has 
been. To manceuvre it efficiently, 
the relative capabilities, for speed, 
turning, and stopping, of eac h 
vessel must be carefully. tabulated 
on one uniform system, and the 
comparative register handed to 
the commander when commis- 
sioned. 

Let us take this fleet into action, 
in the open sea, against afoe willing 
to fight, and let us imagine, as may 
be the case in the first action, that 
only one of the hostile fleets carries 
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the towing and the outrigger tor- 
pedo as an additional armament. 
Formed in three or four divisions, 
each so arranged in line abreast 
that the ships of each successive 
division would cover the interstices 
of the line in front, they would pre- 
sent to the enemy the appearance 
of a close deeply-serrated line, whilst 
there would be sufficient space be- 
tween the ships to admit of the 
free movement of each vessel in 
avoiding hostile rams. The com- 
plications of the wedge or angular 
formation should, at such a mo- 
ment, be shunned. Even the small 
craft and merchant steamers, if 
armed with torpedoes, would do 
useful work as the rear division ; 
whilst the heavier ships would na- 
turally occupy the leading positions. 
The enemy, anticipating the ram- 
ming movement, would receive the 
onset end on, either by turning 
towards or from the approaching 
fleet. Meeting thus, bow to bow, 
mutual destruction might be ex- 
pected to follow whenever equal 
weights came into collision at 
equally favourableangles ; but where- 
ever the heavier or higher-sided 
ship struck the smaller or low-free- 
board ship, the latter must expect 
to be fatally walked into or over, 
as the case may be. In the majo- 
rity of instances the ships might be 
expected to pass through one an- 
other without their rams inflicting 
fatal blows ; though serious injury 
might be sustained by rubbing 
broadsides and exchanging a close 
artillery fire in passing. That 
fleet armed with torpedoes would, 
in anticipation of such an even- 
tuality, have approached with the 
towing torpedoes in position on 
either quarter. And here it may 
be observed that Captain Harvey’s 
safety arrangements hardly fur- 
nish, at present, that absolute secu- 
rity to friendly ships which the 
events contemplated demand, and 
of which we believe the towing 
torpedo is susceptible. 
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As division after division passed 
at full speed through the hostile 
lines, each ship carrying 150 yards 
on either side inevitable and 
instant destruction to every vessel 
within that distance, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the fearful 
havoc and dismay marking their 
path. Even the smallest gun-boats 
furming the rear division would 
sink every ship passed within 150 
But supposing the first 
onset avoided, or that the towing 
torpedo had failed, owing to the 
lack of skill in the art of submerg- 
ing it at the right moment to the 
depth which an unnecessarily small 
charge necessitates, the attempt 
may still be repeated at high veloci- 
ties; whilst the outrigger torpedo 
might be made available whenever 
the speed is reduced, as in turning 
or after indecisive collision, and to 
prevent being rammed when dis- 
abled or stopped. 

But it is most unlikely that a 
second naval action, or, more accu- 
rately, a second maritime war, for 
we have no second fleet to bring 
forward, will ever be fought in 
which one side permits to the 
other such an overwhelming advan- 
tage in weapons. Subsequent bat- 
tles will be. fought between fleets 
similarly furnished with the three 
arms, guns, rams, and torpedoes. 
If, then, destruction to one or both 
is the sure consequence when ships 
approach within 150 yards, none 
will have the hardihood to come 
within that range, unless an excep- 
tional opening occur for doing so 
with some reasonable prospect of 
safety. The torpedo will then be 
regarded as an indispensable wea- 
pen of defence against both rams 
and torpedoes, however limited 
may be the opportunities of apply- 
ing it offensively. Ultimately, when 
the torpedo is employed by all 
ships, its office will be to keep hos- 
tile fleets apart, and thus to render 
the ram useless, whilst the fate of 
battle must be decided by the 
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ancient arbiter of naval combats, the 
great gun. 

In this farther stage of destruc- 
tive advancement, the torpedo and 
ram will govern naval strategy, 
whilst artillery decides the combat. 
As ships are unequally armoured, 
those which carry a few of the 
heaviest, and many of the compara- 
tively lighter guns, that is to say, 
few thickest-plate-piercing and 
many medium-plate-piercing guns, 
will have greatest offensive powers. 
The fleet which acts on the de- 
fensive will be probably ranged in 
extended lines to overlap or turn 
the flank of the attack ; whilst that 
acting on the offensive will be 
formed, as before, in—to use mili- 
tary phraseology—close column. 
Making a rapid advance with a 
small front on one flank, it will, 
probably, by a sudden and unex- 
pected movement, pass the other 
flank, out of torpedo range, pouring 
in a close artillery fire. In the 
succeeding mélée, small, short, quick- 


turning vessels, which, being un- 
armoured, had held aloof from the 
first encounter, might, by great dex- 
terity, successfully employ torpe- 
does against the heavy ships, which, 
though similarly armed, would have 


their attention concentrated on 
more powerful foes. It is possible 
that, in days fruitful in destructive 
inventions, means might be devised 
for strewing torpedoes connected by 
ropes in the path of the attacking 
fleet, as suggested in the Battle of 
Dorking. Such an invention has, 
indeed, been before the world for 
many years, though in a form which 
could only be employed against a 
blind foe. The visual difficulty 
might, possibly, be overcome by an 
adaptation of the ‘fish’ principle, 
on which the Austrian torpedo is 
maintained at a given depth of im- 
mersion without external means of 
suspension. But, once submerged 
in the open sea, their exact locality 
would be unmarked, and those of 
them which the enemy escaped 
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would remain a permanent danger 
to friend and foe. To turn loose such 
indiscriminating weapons would, 
therefore, be a desperate expedient, 
only to be resorted to in the last 
extremity. 

Such a sketch of naval strategy 
as is here presented shows, at 
least, the desirability of deep profes- 
sional investigation and study. The 
subject is worthy the closest appli- 
cation of those who are to replace 
the distinguished seamen recently 
placed on the retired list. It is, 
we fear, the tendency of recent naval 
legislation to render the profes- 
sional position of officers exceedingly 
insecure, and thus to foster subser- 
vience to the ephemeral political 
governor of the day, and the study 
of personal rather than profes- 
sional questions. Henceforth, no- 
thing can be more dangerous to 
a naval officer than independent 
professional research; nothing 
more advantageous than a diplo- 
matic study of how to secure such 
appointments as carry with them 
so-called ‘sea-time,’ which does 
not mean time spent at sea. Those 
high principles of honour, and that 
honourable ambition to serve one’s 
country to the best of one’s powers, 
irrespective of mere personal profit, 
which had so eminently distin- 
guished the navy, have been deeply 
imperilled. No thoughtful man 
can study the petty schemes of 
petty gains, recently enunciated, 
or the false principles of reward 
on which they are based; or, yet 
more, look at the retired lists, 
swelled with names held in the 
highest professional reputation, and 
of others, in middle life, full of 
energy and intelligence, and then 
turn to the so-called ‘active’ list, 
and note those of opposite quali- 
ties whom the recent ‘clean 
sweep’ has left untouched, without 
some sad reflections. If time be 
allowed us, this strange transposi- 
tion of active and of inactive men 
may be redressed. But no lover of 
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his country, who remembers how 
much of our naval success is de- 
pendent on the high moral qualifi- 
cations of the officers, can desire to 
see the subservience of the flunkey 
substituted for the independence of 
thought which has done so much 
for the country in times past. Pro- 
fessional insecurity never was 
so systematised as at present. 
The power of secretly, surely, and 
methodically destroying the pro- 
fessional prospects of officers, given 
to the naval administration of the 
day, by the Order in Council of 
February 22, 1870, must make naval 
men think, more frequently, how 
they are to escape silent effacement, 
or in what career they are to begin 
life again, than how they are to adorn 
a noble service. But how are pro- 
fessional subjects to be freely dis- 
cussed, or professional opinions 
honestly given when asked, if the 
retired list is held in terrorem as the 
unspoken penalty of presuming to 
think at all ? 

Nor is it only captains and lieu- 
tenants who thus tremble to speak 
or act. The once proud position 
of a British admiral is become 
that of a mere telegraph clerk, 
who conveys to the squadron the 
detailed messages received from 
Whitehall. And though, in the 
open sea, some little independent 
action may be exercised, even 
there it is perilous, even for an 
admiral, to report upon any matter 
committed to his care in any sense 
other than will gratify his superiors 
and enable them to delude the 
House of Commons. 
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If, then, we find professional 
researches more faithfully con- 
ducted in foreign navies, and 
greater readiness amongst them 
to accept and study modern inno- 
vations; and if we find foreign 
fleets sometimes before us in the 
scientific study of naval tactics, it 
would be unfair to throw all the 
blame on those who command our 
ships and fleets. Far be it from 
us to suggest that any single navy 
in the world is equal to, much less 
superior to, that which defends 
Great Britain. But, whilst a 
naval defeat, sustained by other 
Powers, means only a severe check, 
if inflicted on ourselves it would 
assume the proportions of a na- 
tional disaster. So long as it is 
possible for two or more maritime 
Powers to combine in prompt 
action against a portion of our fleet, 
we cannot suffer its morale any 
more than its matériel to decline. 
This is the danger which may arise 
from the too low subservience of 
the profession to the ever-changing 
political occupants of Whitehall. 
Our naval power is bound up with 
our national existence, and the 
hands which wield that power 
should be free enough to study 
how to do so effectually; and to 
honestly say in what they find it 
defective; and how it may be im- 
proved. Whatever be our short- 
comings, the great improvements 
already made forbid us to doubt for 
one moment what, our relative ad- 
vance continuing to be equal to that 
of other Powers, will be the result 
of future naval battles. 


' As to the no less important question of the seamen who are to man the expanded 
war navy, see articles on‘ British Merchant Seamen”’ in Fraser's Magazine, Vol, lxxv. 
No. 446, February 1867; Vol. lxxix. No. 470, February 1869; and Vol. lxxx. No. 477, 
September 1869. 
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F the reader has been living in 
London during the last half 
year, or if he has, as a visitor, been 
much in town, he will have observed 
the swarms of people brought from 
beyond the Channel by the crisis in 
their own beloved country 7, and in 
their beloved Paris, the ‘ centre of 
civilisation.” It may have been the 
same in the choicest society and 
most exclusive circles, but the street 
aspect of the invasion shows us what 
unbounded and promiscuous hospi- 
tality may bring to us—the dread- 
ful old ladies se sling L’ Inte rnational 
and La Situation, papers systemati- 
cally mendacious; the more dreadful 
young ones who hold ‘the crown of 
the causeway ;’ and the correspond- 


ing class of gentlemen who circulate 
in a less obtrusive manner, and who 
fill the cafés and theatres in the 
populous district they most frequent. 
The Comédie Frangaise has had 


its season in the Strand; various 
musical entertainments of a semi- 
public kind have appeared ; while 
at Cremorne a spectacle, with noise 
enough, great crackers and _ rifle- 
firing, advertised as ‘ The Re-taking 
of Strasburg five years hence’ (!), 
has been a favourite amusement of 
the exiles. 

We do not mention any of these 
matters as Fine Arts—an expression 
which, in the sense we have to deal 
with it here, is limited to the for- 
mative arts, and in chicf that of 
painting; but yet they have a con- 
nection with our subject, as the 
influx of foreign artists, including 
some of the greatest living painters 
of France, and the astounding 
number of works brought over, the 

rarious Exhibitions entirely devoted 
to French interests, and the con- 
spicuous places cheerfully given in 
our own galleries to the productions 
of the men we used to see only on the 
walls of the Salon, form altogether 
the most novel and remarkable fea- 


ture of the year. Whether this is 
likely to be for good or not is the 
question which seems most essential 
for us to solve, but which is exactly 
the most difficult of solution. 

The second novelty distinguishing 
the present year from its predeces- 
sors—one of equal importance, and 
more easily estimated—is the com- 
pletion of the vast quadrangle of 
buildings surrounding the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, and the opening 
of the First Annual International 
Exhibition, the last an accomplish- 
ment of such dimensions that we 
still hesitate to believe in the possi- 
bility of its repetition every twelve 
months. If any amount of energy, 
however, can sustain sucha gigantic 
undertaking, that which has: already 
done so much at South Kensington 
may be entrusted with the task ; and 
the Commissioners of the great and 
so successful undertaking of 1851 
have still the force to enlist the 
national energies. The effect of this 
gathering together of pictures from 
all thecountries of Europe, alongwith 
the effect of the special French in- 
yasion, is clearly calculated to soften 
away our insular peculiarities, and 
to amalgamate our pictorial tastes 
with those of the Continent. Here 
again we find ourselves asking a 
question as to the advantage to be 
gained, as it appears the influence 
likely to be exercised is not the 
educational influence of great works 
removed from us by distance of time 
as well as difference of thought, but 
the professional and moral influences 
of contemporary nationalities, pos- 
sibly not so good asour own. Other 
novelties we have had of a minor 
kind; but the best thing perhaps 
we can do is to give a narrative of 
the public Exhibitions and other 
matters as they occurred. We quite 
agree with the promoters of Inter- 
national Exhibitions as to their 
general beneficial influence ; in 
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manufactures, machinery, every- 
thing indeed but painting, which 
we hold should be, like poetry, a 
growth from within, and wholly 
expressive of national feeling. 
‘Knowledge is Power,’ a motto 
that the Useful Knowledge Society 
used to keep well before the public 
thirty years ago, might be the motto 
of these great gatherings; and in 
the technique of art we may reap 
some harvest; but, carrying out 
the principle of these Exhibitions, 
as it is intended in future to do, by 
dropping national divisions and 
showing works of all sorts ex- 
clusively by classes, must tend to 
destroy the distinctive character 
exhibited by different countries, if 
it have any influence upon them at 
all. Even in Ornament eclecticism 
is almost synonymous with want of 
purity in style, and in Fine Art an 
English affectation of French man- 
ner, for example, would be ruinous 
to the sentiment of the work; and 
an importation of the sentiment 
also to make it complete would be 
ruinous altogether. Already we have 
seen a Japanese infection of light, 
bright colours and no darks; and 
there is no doubt that Japan, in turn, 
will show the deadly result of an 
imitation of our more perfect under- 
standing of nature and scientific 
power of representation. It must 
be kept in mind that, however rigid 
we are in certain home-keeping 
customs, in art-matters we are 
humble to a degree. The reception 
of foreign pictures in London has 
always shown this; and after the 
French Gallery in the International 
had been left by the French them- 
selves to be filled as best we could, 
and one collection after another had 
been opened for the benefit of the 
sufferers from the war, a society of 
refugee artists and dealers opened a 
‘First Annual Exhibition’ in Lon- 
don on their own account, and this 
undertaking was received by our 
newspaper critics with the humblest 
admiration. 
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Before the end of 1870 the ‘ Ger- 
man Gallery,’ as it used to be called, 
in Bond Street was opened by the 
Society we have just spoken of; or 
rather by M. Ruel, the well-known 
connoisseur, in the name of a ‘ So- 
ciety’ which a number of leading 
Parisian artists then in London lent 
themselves to form. Many of the pic- 
tures shown were by deceased men, 
some long deceased, as Greuze and 
David; the ‘Dead Marat’ in his bath, 
by the latter, being one of the leading 
attractions ; others later, as Ingres 
and Géricault, inferior productions 
of those painters. But besides, 
there were two large canvases by 
Henri Regnault, a name that had 
become at once a great celebrity by 
a picture in the last Salon, called 
‘Salomé la Danseuse.’ One of the 
two was a portrait of General Prim 
on horseback, with a background of 
a wild crowd of Spanish military— 
an equestrian portrait of the com- 
pletest mastery. The other was a 
terrific subject, painted with un- 
flinching and even obtrusive fide- 
lity. The scene was on a flight 
of steps in the Alhambra, against 
which stood a gigantic Moor, wiping 
his sword on his crimson robe: he 
is an executioner, and below him 
lies the trunk, rolling over in the 
last throes, and the separated head 
turns its dying eyes (as it would 
seem) to the face of the Moor, while 
the blood flashes and spurts against, 
the marble steps. The figures were 
gigantic, the style masterly, or 
rather gladiatorial. After the man- 
ner of the French, there was no 
emotion expressed—no pity, mercy, 
or any other virtue. On the con- 
trary, there was a hot delight in the 
extraordinary sensationalism of the 
subject, as if the next delight to cut- 
ting a man’s head off was to paint 
it. It was a picture we were at 
once sure could not be painted by 
anyone but by a native of Paris, 
the ‘centre of civilisation.’ These 
pictures had just begun to attract 
the public when news came that the 
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artist was killed in the last sortie. 
He was only twenty-four, and had 
returned from Tangier to fight for 
his country. 

At the same time—we speak of 
the opening of the year—two Exhi- 
bitions appeared for the charitable 
purpose of raising a fund for the 
assistance of sufferers in the war. 
Both French and German as well 
as English artists had been invited 
by a mixed Committee of Manage- 
ment to contribute towards the 
object proposed by gifts of pictures 
or drawings to be disposed of. 
This Exhibition opened in the Suf- 
folk Street Society’s Gallery, and 
remained there till the time ap- 
proached when the members re- 
quired to arrange for their own 
season, when the Exhibition in aid 
of France removed to Bond Street. 
The second we have mentioned was 
at the ‘Raphael Gallery, 7 Park 
Lane,’ where 412 works of art by 
old foreign and English masters 
were opened to the public ‘for the 
relief of the French in distress.’ 
The results of this last we never 
heard, but we understand the first 
mentioned was successful in its 
meritorious object. Besides these 
for French assistance, there was one 
for the ‘ Relief of the Widows and 
Orphans of German Soldiers killed 
in the War.’ This was originated 
by the German Academic Society, 
and the ‘New British Institution’ 
Gallery in Old Bond Street was 
gratuitously lent for the purpose. 
Here a large number of works ap- 
peared, including eight or ten by 
the Crown Princess of Prussia and 
the Princess Louise, and two by 
Count Gleichen. This scheme is 
reported to have succeeded in rais- 
ing a considerable sum. All these 
remained open several months ; and 
when the usual French Gallery in 
Pall Mall began its annual dis- 
play, which was this year called 
‘Contributions of Artists of the 
Continental Schools,’ although it 
remained as hitherto exclusively 
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French and Belgian, there were no 
fewer than five (if we include that 
of Gustave Doré, six) Exhibitions 
open at once for the benefit of our 
neighbours or for the sale of their 
works; and the artists themselves 
then in London comprehended 
many of their leading men in art, 
Géréme, Heilbuth, Robert Fleury, 
Daubigny, Yvon, Isabey, Saintin, 
Diaz, and others. 

This eighteenth display of pictures 
in the French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
seemed to us scarcely as good as 
usual, There were many things, 
no doubt, that excited more or less 
very pleasant feelings, but almost 
exclusively by their executive 
merits. Among the landscapes, 
although these were not very nu- 
merous, were some very surprising 
realisations by Daubigny, J. B. 
Corot (who seems to turn off two or 
three distinct pictures daily), and 
others. But more important figure 
pictures of the best class were un- 
usually deficient. Even the works 
that produced a sensation at the 
Salon just before the war began did 
not impress us with much respect. 
One of these was ‘Gulliver fastened 
to the Ground and surrounded by 
the Army,’ by G. J. Vibert, in 
which the great ability in depicting 
a serio-comic multiplicity of action 
among the Tartar-like Lilliputians 
does not interest for any length of 
time. Another was ‘ Indecision,’ 
by Saintin, which retained the talis- 
manic word ‘ Médaille’ on the 
frame; but, while we admit the 
perfect workmanship and admirable 
realisation in so vacuous a subject 
—a young woman looking at the 
weather, apparently, by the edge of 
a Venetian blind—our wonder is 
changed into perplexity to under- 
stand how a man who paints so 
well can find nothing else to paint. 
There were the usual number of 
‘Eastern Girls’ and tableaux de 
société ; but on looking over the 
catalogue we cannot recall one 
single picture in which the motif 
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was good, generous, poetic, or even 
(speaking out of town) innocent. 
In saying so we do not include the 
Belgian: there were two sad subjects 
by Israels, and one or two by Willems 
—sweet and graceful, and little be- 
side. So much forthe demonstrations 
of or for our neighbours across the 
Channel. 

To return to Christmas time: 
there were open as usual the ‘ Draw- 
ings and Sketches’ by the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, and by 
the Institute, and also the Winter 
Exhibition of Pictures in Oil, which 
deserves mention on account of 
several works of remarkable value, 
as for instance ‘ His Highness and 
his Excellency of the Republic of 
Florence,’ by H. Wallis—two men 
lounging on a marble seat, one of 
them being Machiavelli; but above 
all we must mention ‘Love and 
Death, by G. F. Watts, an in- 
vention of the highest and purest 
lyrical passion. Death the in- 
evitable was pressing in at the 
open doorway — Love, weak but 
immortal, struggling to stop him. 
This admirable emotional thought 
was expressed with singleness and 
complete art : Death muffled in dark 
garments, Love wan and white ; the 
whole was negative in colour—black, 
gray, and reddish yellow. Then 
there was shortly added to these the 
Society of Female Artists, in Conduit 
Street, where a display of nearly 
five hundred works appeared. Al- 
together, however, this Exhibition 
does not seem to do the lady painters 
justice, or rather, we should say, 
the English lady painters do not 
seem to unite in this Society. If 
all the female exhibitors in London 
concentrated their abilities on these 
walls, we should have a different 
tale to tell. 

But all these numerous galleries 
—and they are, even independent of 
the foreign invasion, more numer- 
ous than ever—are of little im- 
portance compared to the great 
gathering of the ‘Works of the Old 
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Masters, with those of Deceased 
Masters of the British School,’ 
opened at Burlington House by the 
influence of the Royal Academy. 
It will be remembered that one of 
the objects of the British Institu- 
tion, whose lease of life and of its 
old Boydell Gallery in Pall Mali 
expired two years ago, was to pro- 
vide means of showing us the fine 
old pictures existing in the country. 
For a long series of years it did 
this; and now that the Boydell 
Gallery is razed from the face of 
the earth, the British Institution 
annulled, its keeper dead, and 
nothing known of its funded pro- 
perty or small collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture, the Academy 
took up the function of bringing 
before the public, from the private 
collections in the land, the works 
of the great masters of the art, 
Italian and Flemish. Last year 
saw the first of these gatherings, a 
collection of two hundred and thirty- 
five examples, or, more properly 
speaking, of one hundred and sixty- 
one, the rest being by Leslie and 
Stanfield in a room by themselves, 
a room that has had the effect of 
stopping the amiable critics who 
were disposed to praise those two 
worthies as better than their suc- 
cessors. It was then said by the 
President that it would be impos- 
sible to provide another such splen- 
did collection; but so rich is the 
country, that the demand for this 
year was answered by no fewer 
than four hundred and twenty-six 
pictures, the great majority of high 
intrinsic interest, and many of them 
of unspeakable value and import- 
ance. So large was the collection, 
that the visitor who had an insight 
into the value of particular works 
felt that the proper measure of 
study, and power of enjoyment, was 
impossible. The arrangement, too, 
was apparently fortuitous. English 
pictures of yesterday, wretched 
French things like those by Greuze, 
Dutch genre, and Italiansof the great 
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time, were all side by side. Added 
to this, the Academy is too polite 
to refuse a great collector’s offered 
picture because it is not genuine, 
or to give any names in their cata- 
logue but those of the proprietor’s 
choosing—so that the doubt of 
genuineness checks the spectator’s 
enthusiasm, beneficially perhaps 
occasionally ; but it is surely un- 
necessary to call a standard-bearer 
a burgomaster, as in the case of a 
picture by Rembrandt. Those by 
Greuze, let us mention paren- 
thetically, were ‘the dust that is 
a little gilt,’ that drew together the 
millionaires at the Demidoff sale 
last year; one of the little pretti- 
nesses, the ‘Young Girl with a 
Dog,’ bringing three thousand five 
hundred and sixty guineas. Be- 
sides these, there were ‘inestimable’ 
Murillos, showing the canaille of 
Madrid grinning impudently at you, 
or & common-place model looking 
up with stupid black eyes, and long 
light-blue drapery, partially sup- 
parted by an alarming number of 
real naked children, and backed by 
streams of yellow—an arrangement 
supposed to represent, without im- 
propriety, the ‘Immaculate Con- 
ception.’ Claude Lorraines too, 
with conventional trees, and queer 
green mounds with the nine Muses 
seated thereon, were plentiful. 
Abandoning these to the mil- 
lionaires, we found mines of sterling 
art beyond price; and let us say at 
first, and once for all, that the Eng- 
lish pictures held their places with 
indisputable power, especially the 
portraits by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, the landscapes by Con- 
stable, Turner, and Crome—‘ Old 
Crome,’ as he has somehow come 
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to be called. Of the old masters, 
it is true, one hundred and twenty- 
nine were lent by Lord Dudley, 
and had been for the most part 
before the public when that noble- 
man showed his collection in the 
Egyptian Hall. Among the earlier 
Italian schools, Giotto, Filippo 
Lippi, Bellini, and Fra Angelico 
were seen to some advantage ; but 
of all the men just preceding the 
great period, Botticelli was best 
represented, Mr. Maitland’s ‘ Nati- 
vity’ being again seen. Let us 
describe this picture, as it was, 
perhaps, the finest representative 
picture there. It is small, the 
figures being about the size artists 
of that time were accustomed to do 
in the long scenic decorations on 
marriage chests. In the centre is 
the Holy Family, under a kind of 
baldaquin of thatch, on which three 
angels sit, giving them music. 
Above them, and above the trees, 
is a glory of angels, four red, four 
white, and four of a dark bronze 
green, dancing in a circle, the space 
between being, like the entrance to 
heaven, all of gold. On the ground 
below, on one side are the shepherds, 
on the other the Magi, each lovely 
group being under the charge of an 
angel, and in the foreground men 
(saints or prophets) and angels 
embrace each other.' By Bellini, 
one of the finest in the collection 
was ‘ The Virgin; the Child seated 
before her; surrounded by four 
Saints and the Donator,’ one of the 
works left by Sir C. Eastlake. The 
surface was a little doctored, but 
very carefully. By Giorgione, 
whose works we so seldom see, even 
in Venice, there were several: ‘ La 
Richiesta,’ Lord Ashburton’s well- 











' This picture was described in the catalogue as dated 1511, but incorrectly, as the 


date in the 
an imitation of Roman numerals, X2==z, 
investigation into this inscription 


and translated it as 


exceedingly difficult Greek inscription over the picture was evidently 


1500. Mr. Sidney Colvin made a learned 


follows: ‘This picture I, 


Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, in the troubles of Italy, in the half- 


time after the time, during the fulfilment of the eleventh of John, 
of the Apocalypse, in the loosing of the devil for three-and-a-half years. 
wards he shall be chained, and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture.’ 


in the second woe 
After- 
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known and beautiful work; ‘ An Ita- 
lian Villa, with Groups of Figures,’ 
a piece of scene painting, very per- 
fect and charming in colour; and 
‘The Golden Age,’ shepherd life 
emancipated from all the ills of the 
world. Time has befriended the 
Venetians in respect of the rich- 
ness of their colour. Of the early 
Northern schools, there were three 
reputed Van EKycks, one at least 
genuine, and all exceedingly fine, 
and a Mabuse, with a Renaissance 
background of wonderful detail. In 
this Exhibition the portraits took a 
very high place: Vandyck was in 
great force and beauty ; ‘Rembrandt 
represented by the Marquis of West- 
minster’s two pictures, ‘A Gentle- 
man with a Hawk,’ and his wife, 
‘A Lady with a Fan.’ Titian, Mo- 
roni, and Bassano, were all present 
in admirable examples. 

While this treasure-house of old 
masters was still accessible, the 
various societies or institutions 
opened one after another. The 
Dudley Water-Colour collection was 
more than usually good, having one 
or two new or nes arly new exhibi- 
tors of great accomplishment. We 
allude particularly to Miss Madox 
Brown’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ areali- 
sation of moonlight and of pas- 
sion exceedingly fine; Miss Spartali’s 
(now Mrs. Stillman) ‘ Antigone 
giving the Burial Rites to her 
Brother’s Body ;’ and also two very 
small pictures by a new name, H. 
Herkomer; and other two, full of 
very clever characterisation, by 
Tom Gray. 

Two Exhibitions in Old Bond 
Street also courted the public—the 
‘New British Institution’ and the 
‘Old Bond Street Gallery ;’ and 
shortly afterwards, the British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. This ‘ So- 
ciety of British Artists,’ now nearly 
half a century old (this being its 
forty-eighth season) ,opens } year after 
year an enormous collection with 
very large success, in sales if not in 
aumber of visitors: it presents op- 
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portunities for a rivalship with the 
Academy, being a chartered body 
with many able members, especially 
in landscape ; and yet it is not taken 
advantage of by rising men, who 
form instead new copartnerships 
and cliques. We confess to having 
been surprised by the ability visible 
in Suffolk Street, on visiting it, for 
the first time for many years, a few 
months ago. Criticism, perhaps in 
London especially, is a matter of on 
dit and second-hand amateur opi- 
nions: names go for too much. It is 
the same with the publishers of 
engravings, otherwise one of these 
gentlemen would rush to Mr. 
Haynes King, and instantly arrange 
for the publication of his picture, 
* From One who Loves Me dearly,’ aa 
a companion to Mr. Faed’s ‘ Lassie 
Writing a Love Letter on the Top of 
a Tea Chest.’ Certainly Mr. E. 
Roberts’ ‘A Hard Case’ would 
attract a crowd at Graves’ window, 
dividing attention with ‘The Pet 
Pigeon’ by Mr. Patten. It is in 
landscape, however, that the artists 
associated in Suffolk Street are 
strongest. 

The two Water-Colour Societies, 
Old and New as they used to be 
called, now Society and Institute, 
were both.good this year, especially 
the Society, which has taken six new 
members into its body, a measure 
of self-preservation not adopted a 
day too soon, a strong section of 
the old members being rather in- 
clined to let the body die out than 
to‘ receive new members who may 
‘shove them from their stools.’ 
These six were necessary to make 
up for the loss of two out of their 
three leading painters (we do not 
here include Holman Hunt, because, 
though a member, he is really a 
painter in oils) who had lately left 
the body. The third to whom we 
allude, Mr. Gilbert, has just been 
made President, and he is this year 
in greater force than ever in his 
‘Joan of Arc entering Orleans,’ and 
his ‘ Convocation of Clergy’ at the 
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Academy. Of the new men, how- 
ever, it is necessary to say something 
not much to their praise. A year 
or two ago, Mr. Pinwell’s small 
pictures,‘ The Pied Piper’ and ‘ The 
Elixir of Life,’ made a great suc- 
cess: they were painted in a fine 
sharp distinct touch, and this we 
find imitatively adopted by all the 
new members who paint figures: 
moreover we see even in the 
Institute the same affectation pre- 
vails, and we are surprised to find 
such able men as Houghton and 
J. D. Linton in any degree aban- 
doning their individuality. 

In the month of April too the 
exhibition of a single picture by 
Alma Tadema began; a work of 
unique excellence. This painter, 


who carries into his illustration of 
antique Roman life all the love of 
detail natural to his Dutch descent, 
has recreated the material luxury, 
the strength of enjoyment that 
identified itself with religion, the 
eclectic cosmopolitanism that as- 


similated the art and cultus of all 
the conquered world, All this, 
with the little sharp taint of the 
savage showing through the highest 
civilisation, expressed beautifully in 
point of art, in the character of 
the actors, and in the scene in 
which they act, was perfectly felt 
in this ‘Vintage, Ancient Rome,’ 
as in his Claudius also, called ‘ A 
Roman Emperor, A.D. 41,’ seen a 
month later in the Academy, which 
shows an extraordinary dramatic 
power in expressing the story. 

In this sketch of the season, we 
must not be expected to go critically 
over the contents of the great 
Exhibition of the year, the Royal 
Academy. To do so, we should 
have to mention so many single 
works and names of artists, that 
neither our space nor the reader's 
attention would hold out. We had, 
of course, the usual historical 
organ-grinding, thesentimentalising 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Charles 
I., the unlicensed brutalising of 
Oliver Cromwell: we had also the 
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same amount of sweet young women 
and their lovers, suggested by 
Haddon Hall backgrounds and 
theatrical costumes. Yet is the 
tide evidently rising in amount of 
learning, poetry, mental aims and 
feeling. Besides, a number of our 
very cultivated men have given us 
the results of lengthened study and 
labour. 

The leading pictures, then, it is 
only necessary to point out, and 
not very difficult to do. Perhaps 
the reader is aware that some ami- 
able influence had been for a num- 
ber of years brought to bear on 
landscape so as nearly to exclude it 
from any importancein the Academy, 
the last act in this line being the 
attempt to exclude Mr. Linnell 
senior, because he had declined at 
his years being made an Associate 
or even a Member. This year land- 
scape has assumed a very consider- 
able importance, and Millais having 
painted a landscape added to that 
result. ‘Chill October’ was certainly 
a study from nature full of feeling, 
and opposite to it hung ‘ Autumn 
Gold,’ by V. Cole, an astonishingly 
powerful realisation of the mpe 
grain swaying under the strong 
sunlight of early day. Both of 
these, in opposite states of the year 
and moods of nature, were perfectly 
successful. Then the Scotch land- 
scape painters P. Graham and Mac- 
Whirter, and those we have known 
longer, Inchbold, Brett, and Hunt, 
were all in great force. Besides 
these, Anthony was seen this year in 
his most powerful manner, and H. 
W. B. Davis also. 

His having painted a popular 
landscape seems to have gone 
against the popularity of Millais’ 
great Bible picture, ‘Aaron and 
Hur supporting the Arms of Moses,’ 
which has been on his easel nearly 
three years, and is really a noble 
embodiment of the great patriarch 
and lawgiver. The picture is ma- 
terially injured by a certain forci- 
ble feebleness in the figure and 
face of Hur, but the effect of the 
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whole is not to be forgotten. On 
Leighton’s three pictures this year 
the most contrary verdicts have 
been passed; but such is the 
case only when the critic requires 
some preconceived conditions which 
all the previous works of the artist 
should forbid him to expect, and 
which could not exist along with 
Leighton’s excellencies. In these 
pictures—‘ Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis,’ 
‘Greek Girls Gathering Shells,’ a 
lovely and splendid work; ‘ Cleobu- 
los Teaching his Daughter ’—all 
is learned and skilful amenity, 
the action full of feminine grace 
and motion, the colour like Titian, 
the whole full of beauty and enjoy- 
ment. But these qualities, although 
very delightful and admirable, stand 
in place of higher poetic nature and 
more perfectly representative art. 
Another of the leading attractions 
was ‘ Nausicaa and her Maids,’ by 
G. D. Leslie: classic in subject, 
exceedingly modern in art, full of 
gentleness and broad harmony, 
painted in daylight with no re- 
servation nor make-believe; the 
painter must have enjoyed his work, 
and we know that the spectator 
does so. Next in importance we 
think Prinsep should be placed, not 
only for the charm of his small 
pictures, ‘Beauty and a Beast’ 
especially, but for his large ‘ Odin,’ 
from Morris's lines : 

As slow-paced, weary-faced he went along, 
Anxious with all the tales of woe and 

wrong 
His ravens Thought and Memory bring to 
him. 

Some men, who have been very 
important of late years, had little to 
represent them, and so it is not 
necessary to mention their particu- 
lar works, although they were quite 
equal to their standing: this was 
the case with Poynter, Hughes, 
Armitage, Pettie, Story, Solomon: 
on the other hand, Orchardson was 
extensive in quantity, but inferior to 
himself. W. B. Richmond had a 
remarkable eclectic work, naked 
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young Greeks of the antique day 
playing at bowls in the presence 
of damsels draped in gauze; but 
whether to represent actualities or 
a golden age we could not say. 
And here we may mention the 
existence of a whole section of 
rather young painters, to whom 
Albert Moore and Leslie have stood 
unwitting sponsors, and who are 
producing pictures in one colour 
or in a minor key, some classic and 
some modern-purist in feeling, a 
class we expect to meet year after 
year, every one of whom, we feel 
sure, thinks himself little short of 
perfect. Of the very opposite class 
to these, the painters of life as it is, 
with W. P. Frith at its head, there 
seems this year little to be said in a 
sketch like this: of that extraordi- 
narily skilful painter’s ‘Salon d’Or, 
Homburg,’ whichis the greatest po- 
pular point of attraction inthe rooms, 
we can only say it keeps up the 
artist’s reputation as an observer of 
life, but not as a painter; the fine 
touch and charm of the ‘ Sands at 
Margate’ being wanting here. 

Of the few other Exhnbitions fol- 
lowing that of the Academy it is 
only necessary to mention the 
names. There were the ‘Old Bond 
Street Gallery,’ with a large num- 
ber of both oil and water colour 
pictures, and the ‘ Society of French 
Artists,’ so called, but really that 
of MM. Ruel and Richard, who 
managed to get their stock of 
pictures removed from Paris before 
it was too late. The ‘Second’ 
season in this Gallery certainly was 
very remarkable in point of talent ; 
but principally in that kind of it 
which makes us hesitate to let our- 
selves go to the impulse of admira.- 
tion. Landscapes, equally with 
figure pictures of all sorts, displayed 
that kind of force and daring, we 
may almost call ferocity of touch, 
that élan which the nation used to 
pique itself upon, and which seems 
to have left the army for the studio. 
The scenes in nature whose senti- 
ment is stillness equally with those 
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of storm are expressed with a crash 
of colour laid on by means of the 
palette knife. 

The second great feature of the 
season, as we have said, was the 
inauguration of an annual series of 
International Exhibitions. At one 
end of the Horticultural Gardens it 
will be remembered the large con- 
servatory stood, and at the other the 
remaining portion of the 1862 build- 
ings. These have been connected 
on both sides with a great stretch of 
upper and lower galleries, the upper 
being devoted, all the length of the 
line, to painting and sculpture, 
diversified on the one side—the east, 
appropriated to foreign schools—by 
‘reproductions’ of bronzes, mo- 
saics, &c., and casts or copies of 
rare or hitherto unknown works, 
as the great gate of the Buddhist 
Tope, at Sanchi, Central India; on 
the west side filled with British 
pictures and statues; varied by a 
central division for elaborate furni- 
ture, silver and gold, and various 
splendid things. In this British 
line of galleries, many of the best 
works of our popular painters 
done during the last ten years are 
visible, and altogether the native 
school appears with extraordinary 
advantage. The line on the foreign 
side begins with Belgium, which 
is very amply and excellently re- 
presented by pictures of nearly all 
kinds, the balance between land- 
scape, genre, animals, portraits, and 
history, being nearly exactly that 
observable in our own division. 
The quality and character of the 
painting is, perhaps, higher than 
ours educationally, but I think 
inferior as a vehicle of imitation 
of nature. Then follow several 
German States, beginning with 
Bavaria, which is fully repre- 
sented, and an irregular arrange- 
ment of various nationalities im- 
tervening, including Scandinavian 
countries, where Madame Jerichau 
in figures and Sérensen in landscape 
make Denmark important, and 
Hungary, in which Matteyko’s 
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immense canvas, ‘The Union of 
Liiblin, 1569,’ shows remarkable 
power—and ending with Austria, 
whose hot tone of colour and dark 
scheme of effect prevent us appre- 
ciating the sterling qualities of 
training and study in the school. 
One gallery appropriated to Italy 
shows the anomalous position of 
the art of that country, hitherto 
dominated by the mighty traditions 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and restricted by a narrow 
encouragement on the part of the 
public, and a demand for mytho- 
logical pictures for the use of the 
Church. Now all that is changed ; 
not one altar-piece or one picture 
with a pietistic motive appears; 
indeed there is scarcely any such 
in the whole line of the schools 
here seen; and the attempt to 
resist the domination of tradition 
has resulted in a varied eclecticism, 
productive here and there of ad- 
mirable effect, but apparently de- 
ficient in that evidence of enjoy- 
ment and vitality which a national 
audience deeply interested is re- 
quired to give. In Italy, as in all 
other southern schools of painting 
at the present day, pictures have an 
exclusively studio character, as if 
the arts and all their doings were 
only of interest to the professional 
artist. In England it is not so, 
because the arts live by a com- 
munity of buyers with whom the 
artists are in sympathy; and in 
France it is not so, or at least it is 
so only to a small extent, because 
the artists (who are legion) are 
thoroughly identified in feeling and 
motive with the public of Paris. 
The French Gallery ends the line ; 
and as the International held its 
ceremonial opening on May 1, 
the walls, notwithstanding M. 
Sommerard’s efforts, were only 
covered by collecting from private 
sources, and borrowing all those 
pictures already seen at the 
‘First’ Exhibition of the so-called 
‘Society of French Artists’ in 
Bond Street, including Renault’s 
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gladiatorial demonstrations we have 
already described ; and ‘ The French 
Court,’ as a vast separate series of 
galleries, including a restaurant, had 
been called, remained unopened. No 
sooner, however, had the Commune 
been crushed in blood and fire, than 
the Commissioners renewed their 
exertions with such success that 
before the end of June these gal- 
leries were filled with the most 
superb productions of luxury in all 
the metals, tapestry, lace, &c., and 
the walls covered with new pictures. 
Nearly all the pictures from all the 
studios in France, nearly the whole 
stock of all the dealers, are now in 
London. As for the prolific land- 
scape painters, Corot, Dupré, even 
Daubigny, whose chique and vigour 
carried one away at first, we counted 
about thirty works of each, and 
gave up in despair, after ceasing to 
be astonished by them. On either 


side of one of the new galleries, as 
the central work, is a picture of 
about 25 feet in length, one of them, 


‘Une Scéne Moderne,’ a young 
gentleman and his sister in the 
hands of a gang of Italian banditti, 
painted with great ability ; the other, 
‘The Last Days of Carthage,’ half- 
naked women in a multitude in all 
the most luxurious contortions of 
despair, as we heard a Parisian 
describe it. This is by Robert 
Fleury the younger. The ‘love of 
our neighbour’ has been on the 
increase with us for some time; an 
underground contagion has com- 
municated a tone or flavour to the 
taste and bias of a few of our poets 
and painters; but this is rather the 
affectation of men who are exactly 
at the impressionable age; and the 
English masses equally with our 
most highly cultivated chiefs must 
remain unsympathetic to the charms 
of French art. Nothing is so dis- 
tinctively national as taste in the 
plastic arts, and of all the arts most 
truly so in painting, which reflects 
the public desires and views of well- 
being and beauty. Acknowledging 
the French greatly superior to us in 
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the technique, we feel sure that 
familiarity will not make their 
painters more highly appreciated by 
us; on the contrary, after the first 
admiration caused excellent 
manipulation has ceased to surprise 
us, their motives, their views of 
love and lovable women, their 
amateur Orientalism, their exclu- 
sive atelier education, all make them 
antipathetic to a nature-loving com- 
munity like ours. The fabulous 
character, too, of the French trade 
in pictures is not pleasant to con- 
template. Our English dealers are 
difficult to understand; but at this 
moment of all others in the history 
of affairs in Paris, imagine 150 re- 
fugee pictures offered for sale in 
London, as at the so-called ‘ Society 
of French Artists,’ at prices three or 
four times those of our most popular 
artists! Landscapes done in a day 
are five hundred pounds; and Rous- 
seau’s, which perhaps took three 
days to accomplish, rise to a thou- 
sand, and one to sixteen hundred! 
We feel, however, we are diverging ; 
and, in fact, we have been drawn 
away, by aconsideration of the moral 
bearing of the school, into a con- 
sideration of the honesty of its 
traders. 

Of course, the International em- 
braces the industrial as well as the 
fine arts, and machinery. All these 
departments are extensive ; and it 
is only the fact of our two Great 
Exhibitions, which took place at an 
intermediate distance of ten years, 
having been larger, that prevents 
the present one being considered as 
wonderful as it is. For years back 
the number of our small societies 
and cliques has been on the in- 
crease, and this year the number of 
Exhibitions (we have not mentioned 
them all) has exceeded that of any 
previous season. Theadvantage of 
this is exceedingly doubtful as far 
as the public is concerned ; and the 
amplitude of the space at the com- 
mand of the International will pro- 
bably have the effect of diminishing 
the number of minor Exhibitions. 


by 
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In sculpture, we fancy the effect has 
been, even in this first year, to di- 
miniah one branch of the Royal 
Academy’s Exhibition. But on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that 
the larger the collection offered for 
inspection, the less chance is there 
for the commercial success of the 
exhibitors; and if the sales at the 
International are insignificant, we 
may expect. a rapid diminution in 
the number of the works offered. 
The number of visitors—about 8,000 
a day—nearly insures its success as 
a speculation of this season. 

Other important matters in art- 
history have taken place this year, 
which we must only momentarily 
notice. The collection of Dutch pic- 
tures (with a few English) formed 
by Sir R. Peel has been bought 
by the National Gallery, at a cost 
of 75,000/. It is understood that the 
funds unexpended by the trustees 
amounted to 20,000/., and that the 
Treasury has advanced five years 
and a half’s annual allowance to 
complete the purchase of these pic- 
tures (about 75). Fewer would per- 
haps have sufficed to give the public 
all that was desirable of that kind. 

The Slade Professorship at Cam- 
bridge, filled up by the appointment 
of Sir Digby Wyatt, has already 
resulted in the publication of a 
volume of lectures; and a second 
printed series has proceeded from 
the Oxford chair. When Mr. Ruskin 
was appointed, his friends feared he 
would use the opportunity to preach 
some abnormal and peculiar views 
about his favourite subject—Land- 
scape. And the lectures lately de- 
livered have verified their fears, by 
definitions and assertions startling 
in the extreme. Mr. Poynter has 
been appointed to the London Pro- 
fessorship, which is to be more 
occupied in actual practical teach- 
ing than in lecturing. 

With a mention of the few deaths 
of the more eminent professors, we 
conclude. Mr. P. Hardwick, the 
architect of Marylebone Church in 
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his younger days, and of the great 
Doric arch to the Kuston station in 
his later time, died just before the 
end of 1870, in his seventy-ninth 
year. On the 1oth of January Alex- 
ander Munro, a sculptor of a deli- 
cate and graceful ability in the 
modelling of children, and in me- 
dallion portraits, died at Cannes, 
where he had been driven by bad 
health, and had built a villa. On 
the 18th Sir G. Hayter died in 
London—a gentleman who had been 
portrait painter tothe Princess Char- 
lotte and her husband, and had, 
since that time, painted many cele- 
brities. Abroad, when Guillaumethe 
sculptor required permission of Jules 
Simon, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, to place a bust of Henri 
Renault in the court of L’ Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the order was issued to 
record on the pedestal the names of 
all the artists who had died in the 
defence of their country during the 
siege, but we have not heard that any 
other of eminence has been killed. 
We have said we have not re- 
corded every Exhibition which has 
taken place in London this season. 
One in particular we think we ought 
still to mention, as it is the most sin- 
gular venture of the kind ever made. 
At the beginning of June, Miss 
Houghton, the spiritualist, opened 
an Exhibition of about 160 ‘ Spirit 
Drawings.’ To describe these is 
next to impossible, as they were not 
meant to resemble anything in this 
world. If the reader can imagine a 
thousand threads magnetised into 
erratic coils and seen by polarised 
light, he may approach an idea 
of these elaborate sheets, which the 
painter, disclaiming altogether the 
character of artist, asserts to be 
representative, some of good and 
bad deeds, others of the attributes of 
Deity! Certainly, Rationalism exists 
in some strength in our day, but 
have we not also Infallibility at 
Rome, Mormonism in the Far West, 
and Spirit Drawingsin Bond Street? 
W. B.S. 
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RAMBLES. 
By Parrictus WaLKER, Esa. 


ON THE WYE. 


YETWEEN Shrewsbury and 

) Hereford you are no longer in 
@ mountainous region, with rocks 
and barren summits, but still among 
hills, pastoral or woody, with many 
an orchard in their hollows. ‘ Lud- 
low’ is a most tempting name 


Sabrina fair! 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave— 


but [I must on. The hills have 
sunk to a plain of woods, farms, 
and hedgerows, ere we arrive at 
Hereford. What is this ancient 
city like? Stepping from the sta- 
tion I find a wide road with 
several ‘omnibii’ (as a learned pro- 
prietor of those vehicles advertised 
them soon after they came into 
vogue); a timber and coal-yard on 
a canal; the roofs and chimneys of 
a flat city with a square four- 
pinnacled tower rising among them, 
and elsewhere two sharp spires. 
It is an agricultural city, of broad 
commonplace streets with here and 
there an old house, and to-day was 
full of market-folk and their be- 
longings—market carts in every 
gateway, broad-shouldered farmers 
at windows, countrywomen with 
baskets of fruit, fowl, and so on. 
I saw the cathedral too hastily. 
It did not please me much. The 
look of the Close, in which stand 
some fine elms, is ruined by a new 
deanery of disgraceful ugliness ; 
and much ‘restoration’ (better 
alled restawration, that is, modern 
cookery) has been applied to the 
cathedral. The east end, with its 
raw new stone, has no sweetness 
now. The west front and west 
window are very poor. Inside, the 
ceilings of the centre aisle and side 
aisles are painted in really execrable 


taste. The very fine north window 
is filled with bad glass. The rich 
tower, however, stands unspoilt, 
and many interesting bits of Nor- 
man work remain. On the whole 
it is the least delightful English 
cathedral I have yet seen, thanks 
mainly to the restaurateurs. There 
is a story of a certain boatswain in 
the navy, a good officer, but who 
used to swear very hard at his men. 
Being ordered by a scrupulous cap- 
tain to omit his strong language, 
Tom at first despaired of managing ; 
but by-and-by hit on this harmless 
formula in speaking to an offender, 
‘Bless your eyes, you rascal—you 
know what I mean!’ I wish I 
knew the name of the architect of 
the Hereford Deanery, especially if 
he be also the restaurateur of the 
cathedral: bless his eyes! 

Having only an hour or two for 
Hereford, and wishing to make 
direct for certain points, it occurred 
to my mind, not for the first time, 
how convenient it would be if in 
every railway station were hung up 
a map of the city, town, or village 
for the new-born visitor (so to 
speak) to consult, with a scale and 
table of distances, and the chief 
objects marked say in red. If the 
map could include some of the 
neighbourhood, all the better. One 
cannot buy and carry about the 
world special maps of everywhere ; 
yet even a glance at a special map 
is often a special benefit. Let some 
good Man, whether of Hereford, 
Ross, or elsewhere, set the example 
in the railway station of his own 
town. 

The Wye at Hereford is but a 
little river; thrice our iron road 
crossed it, winding through the 
warm quiet fields, Evening sunset 
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gilded the tall sharp spire of Ross 
on its rising ground, and the mea- 
dows, hedgerows, and orchards 
which encompass the little town, 
as I rambled up the High Street, 
passing ‘the Man of Ross’s’ house, 
and into the churchyard with its 
lofty poplar avenue leading down 
to the fields. Mr. John Kyrle’s grave 
is in the chancel within: he died 
in 1724, ninety years old; but I 
had not come to see his house and 
grave. I own the title ‘Man of 
Ross’ rather bores me, and I do not 
particularly admire Mr. Pope’s well- 
known lines which have advertised 
the local philanthropist so prodi- 
giously. There is nothing very 
noticeable in Ross till you come 
out at the upper part of the street, 
and find the Wye beneath you, with 
its lawny meadows and woods. 

Ross is still a small town and 
likely to remain so, its chief traffic 
being of summer boating-parties on 
the Wye. The Irish town of Ross, 
in county Wexford, is also on a 
beautiful river, the Barrow. Ros, in 
Gaelic and Kymric, means a ‘wood’; 
and hence probably the name of 
both towns (the word also means a 
‘point’ or ‘promontory’). The 
name New Ross, as the Irish one 
is often called, was not given to dis- 
tinguish it from its Herefordshire 
sister, but from an Old Ross, now a 
little hamlet, some three miles dis- 
tant from New Ross. The two 
rivers are perhaps much of a size 
above tideway. But at Irish Ross 
the Barrow is a broad, deep tidal 
stream, with muddy borders and 
inlets at ebb ; at English Ross the 
Wye is clear, shallow, pastoral, 
unsalted. 

The inn I chanced to put up at 
was of the ancient, dusky, close- 
smelling, frowsy, feather-bedded 
kind. I do think we moderns are 
improved in the matter of bedrooms 
at least. I tossed, heated and un- 
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happy, and (as people do in the 
Arabian stories) repeated some 
appropriate lines : 

Sad is his fate who tumbles ill at ease 

On fusty feathers filled with furious fleas, 


But my essay on bedrooms and 
sleep must come in at another time. 
I must now (praying your patience, 
good reader) finish up with Prince 
Llywelyn, son of Griffith, and Ed- 
ward Longshanks, sketching rapidly 
the annexation of Wales to England 
and how it came about. ! 


Battle of Lewes (1264). 
of Evesham (1265). 


King Henry and his son Edward 
(after having quarrelled and being 
reconciled) encountered in shock of 
battle at Lewes (May 14, 1264) the 
Barons, headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort, when both King and Prince 
were made prisoners. It is an ill 
wind blows nobody good. ‘That 
year the Welsh enjoyed peace from 
the English, Llywelyn, son of 
Griffith, being Prince of all Wales.’ ? 

Edward escaped from Hereford 
Castle, collected a great force, met 
Simon de Montfort and his force, 
including a body of northern Welsh, 
at Evesham (Aug. 4, 1265), and 
beat them; Simon himself slain, 
and his son, with a multitude more. 


Battle 


Llywelyn ap Griffith comes to 
terms (1267) with King Henry 
IT. 


Two years later, after many 
fightings and truces, we find 
Llywelyn coming to settled terms 
with Henry, under the arbitration of 
Ottobonus, the Pope’s legate. The 
King of England and the Prince 
of Wales mutually agree not to 
aid, abet, or harbour each other’s 
enemies or opponents. David, 
Llywelyn’s brother, is to have his 
lands back. Out of gratitude for 
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the concessions and ‘ largitions’ ac- 
corded to him (it is thus politely 
put), the Prince agrees to pay 
25,000 marks to Dominus Rex ; 
1,000 within the month, 4,000 more 
before Christmas, and afterwards 
3,000 marks annually till all be 
paid. The King, with his son 
Lord Edward, and the Prince of 
Wales with his brother and others, 
met ceremoniously at the Castle 
of Montgomery (Mons Gomeri) 
on Michaelmas Day, 1267; Lly- 
welyn did homage to the King and 
swore on the Evangelists, and the 
treaty was sealed by the King, 
Prince Edward, Llywelyn, and 
David, to be kept in perpetuo in all 
its articles. Llywelyn is to give 
up certain march-lands and castles, 
and to receive four cantreds else- 
where, for which he is to do the 
usual homage and service. Domi- 
nus Rea, with the assent of his son 
Lord Edward (described as ‘Primo- 
genitus’), wishing to magnify the 
personal position of the said Lly- 
welyn, grants to Llywelyn and his 
heirs the Principality of Wales, and 
the title of ‘Prince of Wales ;’ and 
they shall receive the fealty and 
homages of all the Welsh Barons, 
and the said Barons shall hold all 
their lands ‘in capite’ of Liywelyn 
and his heirs. From this, Mareduc 
son of Rhys and his heirs are alone 
exempted, who are to hold direct 
from the King, at least for the present. 
There can be no doubt that this 
was intended on both sides for a final 
settlement between Wales and Eng- 
land. Even to the far-sighted Ed- 
ward the absolute annexation of 
Wales to England appeared to be 
out of the question; yet it came 
about only sixteen years later, mainly 
from the misjudgment and mis- 
management of the Welsh leaders. 


Disputes and Disturbances. 
(1268-1272.) 


But if blood is thicker than water, 
so is it hotter than ink. During 
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the remaining five years of King 
Henry III. there were frequent 
breaches of the Treaty and count- 
less complaints both on the side of 
Welsh chiefs and of the English Lords 
Marchers; mutual injuries, repri- 
sals, commissions of investigation 
arose. In October 1270 Llywelyn 
took and burnt Caerphilly Castle, 
belonging to Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester—the recognised way 
of punishing a great lord’s offences ; 
and their quarrel continued itself, 
both appealing to the King. About 
this time we find the men of Kery 
(in South Wales), great and small 
(majores quam minores), praying 
Henry that he will concede the 
laws of his kingdom to all parts of 
Wales and the March—a desire in 
which doubtless many throughout 
those disturbed regions agreed in 
their hearts. 


Death of Henry III.: Regency: 
King Edward Longshanks re- 
turns from the Crusade: Lly- 
welyn ap Griffith still holds back 
his homage. (1272-1275.) 


The cases between Llywelyn and 


De Clare and others were still 
pending when the long and feeble 
reign of Henry of W inchester came 
to an end (at Westminster, No- 
vember 16, 1272). The Barons, 
—De Clare, Earl of Gloucester, first 
—put in turn a hand upon the 
corpse’s breast, and swore fealty to 
Edward, now far away in the Cru- 
sade. The Earl of Cornwall (Ed- 
ward’s cousin), the Archbishop of 
York, and the Earl of Gloucester, 
(which bodes ill for Llywelyn!) were 
appointed joint Regents during the 
King’s absence. 

Llywelyn, repeatedly summoned 
to do homage to the representatives 
of the new King, as often makes 
excuses. Edward reaches England 
in August 1274, and is crowned on 
the 19th of the month. Llywelyn 
is summoned to do homage at Can- 
terbury, but pleads that he cannot 
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travel so far without danger ;! also 
that his fugitives and enemies are 
harboured at the English Court. 
Next year, Llywelyn (against whom 
his brother David is busily plotting 
and currying favour with Edward) 
is summoned to meet the King at 
Chester, but again makes excuses. 
The King writes angrily,? ‘Come 
to Westminster without further 
delay—you shall have safe and ho- 
nourable escort.’ Llywelyn appeals 
to the Pope:* says he knows Ed- 
ward is plotting war; guesses fur- 
ther that Edward intends to make 
him prisoner on some pretence, if 
he can get fingers upon him, and 
perhaps set up David in his stead ; 
complains that the King will not 
name a safe place to receive his 
homage, or else, as he, Llywelyn, 
has supplicated, send commissioners 
to receive it. So the quarrel stands; 
in which by this time much per- 
sonal acerbity has mingled. 


Llywelyn ap Griffith and Eleanor 
de Montfort. (1275.) 


Meantime Llywelyn has also a love 
affair on hand; is troth-plighted 
with Eleanor de Montfort, daughter 
of the Earl Simon slain at Evesham; 
her mother being a half-sister of the 
late King Henry of England; Philip, 
King of France, is the maiden’s 
feudal guardian, and she is now in 
the Convent of Montargis. Lly- 
welyn writes urgently to King 
Philip: ‘Send me Eleanor; and 
make friendship and alliance with 
us, offensive and defensive. Make 
no pact with the English, who are 
my enemies also; nor will I hence- 
forth without you.’ Eleanor, and her 
brother Amaury, with their com- 
pany, set sail for Wales, but were 
intercepted by an English force 


1 See Brut, p. 363. 
* Rymer, same page (ed. 1745, i. 150). 
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(whether on sea or land is not quite 
clear) and made prisoners.‘ 


Llywelyn ap Griffith at last de- 
clured a Rebel. (1276.) 


Again (January 1276) Llywelyn 
is summoned, this time to Win- 
chester, to do homage and take 
the oath of fealty to his suzerain, 
and again excuses himself. Once 
more he is summoned to attend, 
without fail, at Westminster, within 
three weeks after Easter; once more, 
excuses from Llywelyn, especially 
founded on his brother David’s con- 
spiracy, and confirmed by letters 
from certain of his clergy to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In Oc- 
tober Llywelyn writes to the King, 
‘I will gladly meet youat Montgo- 
mery or Oswestry, if you will first 
confirm by letter the treaty of 1267; 
assure me of personal safety and free- 
dom, sendthe Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and certain of your highest 
noblesas escort, and give up my bride 
Eleanor de Montfort.’ This letter, 
read before the King and Council 
Nov. 12, 1276, brings matters to a 
head, not favourably to Llywelyn. 
The Council declares him a rebel; 
the military tenants of the Crown 
are to meet for his punishment ; all 
intercourse with him is forbidden.5 
Further, he is to be excommuni- 
cated unless he makes full submis- 
sion within a fortnight of notice 
received. 


King Edward Longshanks invades 


Wales. (1277.) 


Edward has now fairly entered on 
the enterprise of subduing Wales, 
though still, I should guess, without 
intending annexation or thinking 
that possible. The Welsh Prince, 
in refusing the feudal homage and 


? In Rymer, Sept. 10 (1275). 


* Brut says: ‘They were seized by the gatekeepers [ porthmyn] of Haverford.’ 


* Rymer (sub dato). 
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oath paid by so many of his prede- 
cessors to the English Kings, gave 
Edward a perfectly legitimate casus 
belli. 

His resolution taken, Edward was 
in no hurry to begin. It was June 
(1277) before he was ready. His 
army was then encamped close to 
Chester, and his fleet from the 
Cinque Ports was off the coast of 
Anglesea. He crossed the Dee and 
took the castles of Flint and Rhud- 
dlan, his pioneers opening wide 
trenches through the forest, and 
making roads and bridges as they 
went, Prince David was with King 
Edward, helping to guide the inva- 
sion topographically, and to deceive 
the Welsh people (as he was perhaps 
himself deceived) as to its real ob- 
jects. There were other Welsh 
Princes too that, more Celtico, out 
of private interests and jealousies, 
sided with the Saxon King. March- 
ing and countermarching, and much 
desultory fighting, went on during 
the summer and autumn; Llywelyn 
keeping mostly to the mountains, 
and Edward finding, as others had 
found, that in Wales to catch your 
foe was the chief difficulty. 


Once more a Treaty of Peace. 
(1277.) 


Winter was at hand, provisions 
grew scarce, and in November the 
Saxon and the Kymro once more 
came to terms ;! Llywelyn to pay a 
large fine, give up absolutely a por- 
tion of his lands to Edward, and do 
homage for the rest; satisfaction 
being arranged for the minor Welsh 
Princes in opposition to him and for 
his brother David. Edward subse- 
quently accepted instead of fine the 
succession to the Island of Angle- 
sea; this to belong to the English 
Crown after Llywelyn’s death ;? and 
Prince David’s lands were also to 
fall in to the Crown. Such in brief 


? Rymer, i. 160: Nov. 9, 1277. 
* Rymer, January 4, 1277(8). 
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were the main terms of the Treaty 
of Conway. Prince David was made 
seneschal of the royal castles in 
North Wales, and stood high in 
favour—the sagacious Edward car- 
rying on his Welsh plans by poliey 
as well as by force. 


Llywelyn ap Griffith married. 
(1278.) 

At Christmas came Llywelyn to 
London, under high escort and safe- 
guard, and did homage; staying 
a fortnight, and sending letters 
thence to Windsor to his bride,* 
by permission of the King. (‘Our 
beloved and faithful Llywelyn, &c., 
sends’ so and so ‘toour dearest kins- 
woman Alianora, daughter of the 
late Simon de Monte-forti.’) In 
the following October (13th), at 
Worcester, in the presence of King 
Edward and the Queen, and also of 
the King of Scotland, Llywelyn and 
Eleanor were at last married, and 
then went away into Anglesea to 
hold their little court at Aberfraw.* 


Discontent continues. (1278-1281.) 


But in spite of terms and pactions, 
ceremonies and civilities, Wales was 
The deep- 
rooted dislike to alien laws and 
language and manners soon sent up 
new crops of grievances and inju- 
ries. Quarrels, accusations, appeals, 
charges of treason, rumours of in- 
surrection: the old disease showed 
itself again in many parts of the 
body-social and body-politic.® 


New General Rising of the Welsh 
against Foreign Rule. (1282.) 


At this time was going on a long- 
continued suit at law between 
Llywelyn and the minor Prince 
Griffith ap Gwenwynwyn, with 
pleadings before various courts, 
appeals to the King, references 


2 Rymer, i. 164: Nov. 16, 1277. 
5 Rymer, ii. 1076-8, 
P 
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again to local authorities ; the main 
question in limine being always, 
‘Is the case to be decided by the 
laws and customs of Wales?’ King 
Edward, it would seem, at all events 
Llywelyn believes so, says at one 
time, ‘Yes, by all means!’ At 
another, ‘Well, it can hardly be 
done,’ or even plumply ‘No!’ 
Prince David, too, is now tired of 
courtiership and Saxon 1 ways, and 
feels that he has sunk from his an- 
cestral position, and deems himself 
often slighted by the King and those 
about him. One day he is missing : 
has hastened back to his mountain- 
land, and gained his brother’s for- 
giveness. Llywelyn has found his 
brother again, but has lost his wife. 
Eleanor (often a peacemaker be- 
tween Wales and England) quitted 
this troublesome world June 1g, 
1281. 

In March 1282 the new Welsh 
insurrection broke out. On the 
night of the 21st David surprised 
Hawarden Castle, slew the governor 
and garrison, and carried off Roger 
de Clifford, the Justiciary. Then 
joining Llywelyn, they took the 
castles of Flint and Rhuddlan. At 
the same time several chieftains 
rose in South Wales, and seized 
castles. Protests against various 
long-continued grievances, for which 
they had in vain sought redress, were 
set —_ by all the insurgents as plea 
for taking arms. 

King Edward was at Devizes. 
we lostno time. He sent reinforce- 
ments to the Marches ; called on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to ex- 
communicate the insurgents ; sum- 
moned his barons to meet him with 
their men at Worcester, and called 
out his fleet. He gathered soldiers 
specially fit for mountain warfare 
from Scotland and France. In June 
the King was at Chester, in July at 
Rhuddlan.! Woodmen cleared the 
forest for the soldiers. The fleet 
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attacked Anglesea, and it was taken 
in October. Soon after, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury came on an 
embassy to Lly wely n, offering terms 
of peace—in vain. Then ‘at last 
the Archbishop excommunicated 
him. But again the Archbishop 
essayed to make peace. Llywelyn 
was offered an English barony. No; 
he was unused to English laws and 
manners. It was not in his power 
to give up the old realm; the people 
would not accept a stranger to rule 
over them. Archbishop answers, 
angrily: ‘The laws of Howel the 
Good are “by authority of the 
devil!” —Submit yourself to our 
Lord the King, or take the conse- 
quences,’ ? 


The end of Liywelyn ap Griffith. 
( 1282.) 


Llywelyn leaving his castles in 
North Wales in charge of his brother 
David, marched south, hoping to 
strike a blow in Cardiganshire.* His 
army encamped in the Essynt moun- 
tains, near Llanfair. Llywelyn one 
day (it was now December) set out 
with a small party of soldiers, and 
leaving these to guard Pont Orewyn, 
on the river Towy, he himself rode 
forward, without armour and with 
only one attendant, to a dell (since 
‘alled Cwm Llywelyn), to meet cer- 
tain chiefs of South Wales, witl 
whom he had exchanged secret mes- 
sages. No one kept tryst with Lly- 
welyn: there was probably trea- 
chery. Riding back, the Prince 
heard sounds of conflict; the Eng- 
lish had attacked the bridge, and 
another body of them had found a 
ford lower down, and were crossing. 
Llywelyn and his squire set off at top 
speed for the camp; they were seen 
and pursued, and a knight named 
Adam de Francton thrust his lance 
through Llywelyn, who fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. After a 


 Rymer, ii. 207-8, 222-4. Leland, Antig. Brit. 


2 Ann. Camb. 1280- —2. 


* See Leland, Antig. Brit. iii. 420, Rymer, ii, 224-5. 
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fight, in which the Welsh were 
worsted and dispersed, the English 
knight returning to the man he had 
speared, found the breath still in 
him, and peering into the dying face, 
recognised Llywelyn, ruler of the 
Kymric people. De Francton cut 
off the prince’s head, and it was sent 
with the regal signet and torque to 
Rhuddlan. King Edward, having 
first showed it to all his army, sent 
it to London. 

The poor ghastly head, mockingly 
dressed in a crown of ivy, was car- 
ried in procession through the City, 
with shouts and music, and stuck 
at winter nightfall on the pillory. 
Next day a horseman bore it on 
lance point through Cheapside to 
the Tower, where it was fixed on a 
tall pole over one of the gateways 
and left to moulder away. The 
body was first buried where it fell, 
but afterwards removed to the ab- 
bey of Cwmlin, the ruins of which 
still remain in the little valley of 
Clywedag. Many bards sung of 
Llywelyn, his feats, and his death. 


Prince David hanged. 


(1283. ) 


An assembly of Welsh chiefs de- 
clared Prince David his successor, 
but King Edward had very different 
plans. The English monarch kept 
Christmas at Rhuddlan. Of those 
who were notorious as antagonists 
of the Saxon rule, he had vem 
hanged, no few priests among them 
and doubtless some strolling min- 
strels too, stimulators of war and re- 
bellion,—but the story of the Massa- 
cre of the Bards—‘ Ruin seize thee, 
ruthless king,’ &c.—is mere fable. 

Prince David is driven hard; one 
strong place after another yields 
to the E nglish troops. At last he 
takes to the wild woods, with his 
wife and children and a few attend- 
ants, and after two months’ wan- 
dering i is betrayed, given up, and 
thrown into prison. At Shrews- 
bury, on the last day of September, 
1283, Prince David is tried for 
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high treason and condemned. He 
is there hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered; the four divisions of his 
body sent to four towns (I know 
not which) in different parts of the 
kingdom, and his head to London, 
to moulder beside his brother’s on 
the Tower gateway. 


Wales annexed at last. 


(1284.) 

The annexation of Wales to Eng- 
land was finally completed by the 
statute 12° Edw. L., ‘Datum apud 
Rothelanum’ [i.e. "Rhuddk: an] on 
Sunday in Mid-Lent, 1284, which has 
fourteen chapters. It opens, ‘ Ed- 
ward, by the grace of God, &c., to all 
his subjects of his Land of Snowdon, 
and of other his Lands in Wales, 
greeting in the Lord.’ ‘ Divine 
Providence . . . hath:now of its 
favour wholly and entirely trans- 
ferred under our proper dominion 
the Land of Wales, with its inha- 
bitants, heretofore subject to us in 
Feudal ‘Right, all obstacles whatso- 
ever ceasing; and hath annexed 
and united the same unto the Crown 
of the aforesaid Realm, as a Mem- 
ber of the same Body.’ ‘ Being de- 
sirous that the People of those 
Lands who have submitted them- 
selves absolutely to our will, and 
whom we have so accepted, should 
be protected under fixed Laws and 
Customs, We have caused to be re- 
hearsed before Us and the Nobles of 
our Realm the Laws and Customs 
of those parts hitherto in use, which 
being diligently heard and full 
understood, We have, by the advice 
of the aforesaid Nobles, abolished 
certain of them, some thereof We 
have allowed, and some We have 
corrected; and We have likewise 
commanded certain others to be 
ordained and added thereto.’ 

Chapter I. divides the land into 
Counties, appoints a Justice of 
Snowdon, sheriff, coroners, bailiffs, 
and gives directions as to juries. 
Chapter III. treats of the Sheriff’s 
Court ; and IV. of his ‘turn’ (or 
circuit) twice a year, and things to 
P2 
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be enquired into, from murder and 
‘hamsoken’ (housebreaking) to 
the offence of the Whitanwarii, that 
is, men who whiten hides of oxen 
and horses, knowing the same to 
have been stolen, that they may not 
be known again, or of those ‘ that 
give lodging to persons unknown 
for more than two nights.’ 

V. treats of the office of coroner ; 
VI. of the forms of writs; VII. to 
XI. of various pleas and suits at 
law, covenants, personal trespasses, 
&e. 

Chapter twelve is ‘of Dower.’ 
‘ Whereas heretofore women have 
not been endowed in Wales, the 
King granteth that they shall be 
endowed.’ The thirteenth enacts 
that ‘ Whereas the custom is other- 
wise in Wales than in England con- 
cerning succession to an inheritance, 
inasmuch as the inheritance is 
partible among the heirs male .. . 
Our Lord the King will not have 
that custom abrogated but 
in future bastards shall not in- 
herit [as they used to do in Keltic 
Ireland also}. And should any in- 
heritance, on failure of heir male, 
descend unto females, they shall 
have their portions, though this be 
contrary to the customs of Wales 
before used.’ Chapter fourteenth 
and last, says that on trials upon 
contracts, debts, sureties, trespasses, 
chattels, they may use the Welsh law 
whereto they have been accustomed. 


But they must use the laws of 


England in thefts, larcenies, burn- 
ings, murders, manslaughters, rob- 
beries. 

Such is the famous Statute of 
Rhuddlan. I lately saw that castle, 
a solitary ivied ruin on the grassy 
bank of River Clywd, where the 
mountains have sunk into a flat 
country two or three miles in 
breadth, fringed with long sands 
and tide foam. A couple of miles 
farther down, facing the shallow 
waves, is Rhyl, part an old gray 


1 See Stowe. Rymer, ii. 2 
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Welsh village, part a new stucco 
bathing town, with wooden pier, and 
little children paddling and digging, 
and loungers watching the ships for 
Chester Bar, or, farther out, going 
to or from great Liverpool, round 
the corner. Some five miles above 
Rhuddlan’s green ruin, Clywd 
flows winding through a deep nar- 
row vale, guarded with steep lime- 
stone rocks rising out of rich woods, 
thence down into the opener country 
through park and meadow and by 
the sleepy cathedral village of St. 
Asaph. 


King Edward Longshanks : new 
Castles: his son ‘ Prince of 


Wales.’ (1284—1301.) 


King Edward again spent Christ- 
mas at Rhuddlan. He had built 
great new castles at Conway and 
at Caernarvon, and in the latter his 
Queen gave birth to a second son,. 
April 25, 1284, whom the King 
presented to the Welsh as their 
Prince, born in Wales.' In spring 
he made a stately progress through- 
out Wales, and in August held a 
‘Round Table’ and tournament at 
Nefyn. Prince Alphonso died at 
Windsor on August 19, and the 
little Prince Edward then became 
heir to the English crown. In 
November the King and Queen 
made pilgrimage to St. David's. 
In January, 1285, Edward returned 
to London, after an absence of three 
years. He brought away with him 
the Welsh regalia, and also the 
head of St. David, which he car- 
ried in solemn procession to West- 
minster Abbey. 

Troubles in Wales went on; 
but the neck of the native-rule 
party was broken. Edward drafted 
off many of the fighting men to his 
wars in Scotland and France. In 
1301 the King formally conferred 
on his son and heir, Edward of 
Caernarvon, the Principality of 


72-9, 287, 291-2, 316-17. 
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Wales and Earldom of Chester. 
The seven-years-old Prince received 
at Chester the homage of Welsh 
and English landholders. 

Finis Wallic, as a separate na- 
tionality. 

Edward I. died July 7, 1307. 
Wales was forced to live under 
English laws and the English 
crown. One more general effort 
against the victorious Saxon she 
made about a hundred years later, 
in very peculiar circumstances, 
under Owen Glendower. 


‘ 


At Ross, the night and its trou- 
bles ended: here is an autumnal 
morning, and the Wye (once boun- 
dary river of Wales and England) 
flowing softly through his misty 
meadows, with many a poplar and 
many a willow. My boatman, a 
straight handsome six-foot man of 
thirty in shirt and trousers, took his 
oars, and down the fair stream 


we swept towards Wilton Bridge, of 
red sandstone, with a sundial set 
on one of its six beautiful round 
arches; a ruined castle close by, 


dismantled by the Roundheads. 
The mist cleared, the day warmed, 
cows stood in the river, the clear 
water flowed over an endless bed 
of waving green weeds. One weed, 
the boatman tells me, which was 
unknown here till a few years ago 
(‘We call it the American weed’), 
has grown so fast and thick as 
almost to choke up some of the chan- 
nels, Over the waving green we 
glided, and over gray flags of 
rock, our shadow gliding beneath 
us; down dancing rapids, keel 
sometimes scraping on the stones; 
round corners into deep slow pools 
among withy beds; under the 
shade of tall elms, and out into the 
broad sunshine of river lawns; by 
farmhouses, hamlets, orchards load- 
ed with red and yellow apples; and 
anon between steep woody banks, 
mountains of dark green foliage 
rising from the water’s edge. 
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Ladders of light fall through the 
high-heaped woods. We are passing 
modern Goodrich Court, and ruined 
old Goodrich Castle (which held 
out long for King Charles)—a noble 
situation, a chivalrous-sounding 
name. Sir Samuel Meyrick built 
Goodrich Court in 1828, and filled it 
with specimens of ancient weapons 
and war-gear,—now on view at 
South Kensington. Somegreat Lon- 
don money-changer lives there now. 
Tis the age of stock-broking. Do 
I wish back again the times when 
men wore suits of iron—when no 
gentleman went out of doors un- 
armed? No. But answer me in 
turn—hasstock-brokingand money- 
marketing putan end to war? War 
is now on a greater scale than ever 
before in the world, and much more 
mechanical. Science has applied 
itself with great success to the de- 
velopment of man’s powers of de- 
struction; and banking, with its 
foreign loans and other contri- 
vances (for which labour must bit- 
terly pay in the end), enables kings 
and ministers to undertake almost 
irresponsibly the prodigiously costly 
operations of modern warfare, in 
which individuals are swallowed up 
like drops of water in the sea. 
Well might we lift our hands in 
admiration (of a sort) at the ma- 
chinery whereby the surpluses and 
savings of quiet English folk are 
transferred to a French or Russian 
Emperor to spend on more soldiers 
and cannon. But if a foreign loan 
gives us five, six, perhaps eight 
per cent., what do we know or 
care about Emperors and their po- 
litics ? Ourbankers, brokers—most 
respectable men. A la bonne heure! 
Only, if you should happen to get 
but two per cent. or to lose every 
penny, don’t come to me for pity. 
War, like most things now-a-days, 
is made ‘on credit,’ in other words 
is in great part a gambling trans- 
action. I would certainly as soon 
spend my blood in the cause of that 
great man who is at the head of 
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affairs in the salon of Homburg, as 
in that of the late occupier of the 
Tuileries, now at Chislehurst. 

Jonathan Swift’s grandfather (of 
a Yorkshire family) was vicar of 
this parish at the time of the Great 
Rebellion, and also inherited from 
his father a small landed property 
at the village of Goodrich, vulgarly 
Gutheridge, on which he built a 
whimsical kind of a house.! The 
vicar siding actively with King 
Charles ‘ was plunder ed by the 
Roundheads _ six-and-thirty times, 
some say above fifty.” His church 
living and his land were both taken 
from him by the Parliament. He 
died in 1658, leaving ten sons and 
three or her daughters, and his 
body was buried in Goodrich Church. 
His famous grandson put up a small 
slab to his memory, and also re- 
stored to the church of Goodrich a 
communion chalice which had been 
used there by his grandfather, pro- 
bably hidden from the Roundheads, 
and had come down into the Dean’s 
hands. Among Dean Swift’s papers 
was found a sketch of the tablet, 
with some lines of doggrel verse 
scribbled on it. ‘The paper is en- 
dorsed in Swift’s hand, “ Model of 
a Monument for my Grandfather, 
with Mr. Pope’s roguery.”’* And 
thus run the verses: 


Jonathan Swift 

Had the gift, 

By fatherige, motherige, 
And by brotherige, 

To come from Gutherige, 
But now is spoil’d clean, 
And an Irish Dean. 

In this church he has put 
A stone of two foot; 

With a cup and a can, sir, 
In respect to his grandsire ; 
So Ireland change thy tone 
And cry Ohone! Ohone! 
For England hath its own. 


The river turns and returns, 
among great black yew-trees, more 
huge elms, more high-heaped ‘woods 
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with here and there a tinge of 
hectic. Yes! here is the sad splen- 
dour of another autumn, unmis- 
takeably beginning on the slope of 
variegated fern. ‘The cawing rooks 
overhead are ware of the season; 
and hark! the robin’s plaintive 
little dirge to the summer. One 
crow stood on a stone, looking in- 
tently into the river, and, my boat- 
man said, fishing 

Here is the hamlet of Courtfield. 
The church where Harry of Mon- 
mouth was baptised was pulled 
down four or five years ago, and 
now we have among the river-side 
trees a new ugly church and uglier 
parsonage. Surely, to destroy | any 
notable old building is to inflict a 
wound on the mother-country—a 
solution of continuity in its civic 
history and social life. 

Down the clear stream we glide 
with regular pulse of oars, by 
orchards, by great walnut trees, 
by cottage and croft. Anglers ply 
their skill from bank or punt. 
Waterhens run along the edge, and 
plop into shaded creeks, The sun- 
light strikes along the trees, shift- 
ing its side with the windings of the 
river. My handsome boatman, who 
does not prove to be intellectually 
bright, repairs the loss of that 
moisture which plentifully bedews 
his face and neck with copious beer, 
for which we stop at little river- 
side taverns oftener than is satis- 
factory. I had thought cyder to be 
the general drink of the country, 
but after tasting some of the 
ordinary kind, I could not wonder 
at anyone’s preferring beer; it 
tasted as though made of crab- 
apples. My man is not married, I 
find; his father, approaching 
seventy years of age, is still a 
vigorous boatman on the Wye; 
and this was all I could gather 
from him of personal interest. As 
to thoughts or opinions of any 


1 Anecdotes of the Family of Swift, by the Dean. 
? Scott’s Memoirs of Swift. 
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general nature, his mind seemed a 
blank. Contrary to Chaucer’s 
scholar, he was neither desirous 
to learn, nor to teach anything ; the 
ordinary Anglo-Saxon character. 
How full of talk, of theories and 
fancies, of curiosity and of informa- 
tion (whether exact or not is another 
matter), would an Irish pleasure- 
boatman probably be ! 

But my stolid friend did his day’s 
work in a sufficient manner, though 
dull; nor failed to name the princi- 
pal things as we floated down. Here 
on our left hand is the Forest of 
Dean; and now we glide under 
Coldwell Rocks, lofty walls of lime- 
stone hung with a thousand rich 
garlands, their clefts filled with 
dark verdure of hollies, mountain 
ash, and ivy ; a picturesque and from 
time immemorial till now a peace- 
ful scene. But the railway con- 
tractor, ‘like a demon-mole,’ has 
burrowed through the guardian hills, 
and a heap of rubbish already dis- 
figures the river shore where his 
bridge is to be, bringing the yell of 
the steam-dragon to put every shy 
Naiad and Oread to flight. Now 
the river makes a sweep of some 
five miles round a great wooded 
hill. IJand to cross the ridge by 
Symond’s Yat, or Gate, a walk of a 
third of a mile, and to catch the 
boat on the other side after its 
long circumvention. Up winds the 
path, across a meadow, by a little 
farm-house (at its door a beautiful, 
placid young maiden with bright 
eyes, who looks the very imper- 
sonation of tranquil rustic happi- 
ness), then through a _ large 
orchard : 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ;— 


the branches weighed down with 
ruddy and with golden fruitage, 
and plentiful mellow waifs lying 
scattered in the grass ; then steeper 
among trees and foliaged rocks, till 


1 There is a new edition in one vol. 
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the upper platform reveals its pan- 
orama, a river on this side the hill, 
and a river on that (another, yet 
the same), crags, woods, hills, lawns, 
orchards and meadows, villages and 
farms ; then down through more 
trees and apples to the boat. 
Apples are famous in old British 
song. One of the poems attributed 
to Myrddin (Merlin) is Avallenau, 
‘The Apple Trees.’ In the Isle of 
Avalon, Ins-Afullon, ‘Apple Island’: 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns, 


And bowery hollows crown’d with summer 
sea, 


Arthur was supposed to lie in 
long trance, till the time should 
come for him to lead his Britons to 
victory and happiness. Six poems 
in all are extant bearing Merlin’s 
name, whose date is given as A.D. 
530—600; the Avallenau one, and 
another the Hoianau Bor- 
chellenau, ‘ Invocation to the Pigs’ 
(each piece a string of historical 
allusions). ‘To the same century are 
referred the poems of Aneurin, 
Taliesin, Llywarch Hen (i.e. 
Senex), given in that large collection 
called Myvyrian Archeeology.' In 
this as in most collections of 
Kymriec poetry, Aneurin’s Godedin 
comes first—an historical piece, 
supposed to recount an expedition 
of the Ottadini, a Kymric tribe 
occupying parts of Northumber- 
land, against another tribe. To 
Taliesin (‘Bright Front’) nearly 
eighty poems are attributed, includ- 
ing several battle pieces. Of the 
poems given to Llywarch Hen, the 
principal are Elegies on Chiefs and 
Warriors. 

From the date of these old Bards 
down to 1120 (some five centuries), 
only some half-dozen Kymric poems 
are reckoned—a strange gap in the 
minstrelsy. But the truth is that 
not one of the so-called ancient 
poems is authentically traceable to 
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an earlier time than the 11 Hundreds 
(12th Century), though doubtless 
previously, and for an indefinite 
time, floating, in some form or 
other, in oral tradition. The oldest 
Welsh manuscript including poems 


is the Black Book of Caermarthen, 


eirca 1100, a quarto of 54 leaves. 
And if these Welsh pieces are found 
to lack all evidence, internal or ex- 
ternal, of an earlier date than the 11 
Hds., so in matter and style (so far 
as it is possible for me to judge) they 
appear to be of no great value or 
interest. They include no metrical 
tales (unless we reckon as such the 
Gododin and the Hanes Taliesin 
‘History of Taliesin’); no love- 
songs; no poems about Arthur or 
his knights. Neither is there one 
word in them relating to Druids or 
Druidism.' The subjects are Battles, 
Laudations or Elegies on Chief- 
tains; strings of historic allusions, 
prophecies, and miscellaneous im- 
personal matters, such as ‘ The Song 
-of the Mead,’ ‘The Song of the Ale,’ 
“The Song of the Horses,’ ‘ To the 
Wind,’ ‘The Battle of the Trees,’ 
‘The Circle of the Bards.’ 

The Welsh Prose Stories are of 
much greater interest. The fine col- 
lection of Mabinogion (‘Tales for 
the Young’) published by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, with translations, 
is well known. These tales, in 
their present form, are probably 
of the 11 Hds. It is likely that 
many of the incidents have been 
derived from Irish tales of much 
earlier date. I think it will one 
day be made clear that the mu- 
sic of Wales and of Scotland, and 
the Keltic fiction of both, owe far 
more to Ireland than is at present 
suspected. In Welsh music, how- 
ever, a serious, grave, stately quality 
is sometimes found, different from 
anything Irish. Welsh landscape, 
too, I think, has a characteristic 
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gravity and sombreness. Irish land- 
scape, music, human character— 
tender, plaintive, pathetic—wild, 
sorrowful, hopeful, desponding— 
have seldom a touch of the grave, 
the gloomy, and the massive. 

Though we have no authentic 
remains of their ancient songs in the 
original form, it is certain that the 
Bards played an important part in 
the social arrangements of the old 
Kymri. There were travelling bards 
and district bards; and in the re- 
tinue of a prince there were two 
bards—‘ the Household Bard’ and 
‘the Chief of Song.’ In the laws 
of Howel the Good, made in the first 
half of the 9g Hds., the duties and 
privileges of the various officers 
of the court are laid down, and 
among the rest those of Bard 
Teulu, ‘the Bard of the Household.’ 
‘He is to have his land free, and 
his horse in attendance, and his 
linen clothing from the queen, and 
his woollen clothing from the king.’ 
‘ He is to sit at the three principal 
festivals next the Chief of the 
Household, who is to place the harp 
in his hand.’ 

But, besides the Bard of the House- 
hold, there was the Penkerd, ‘ Chief 
of Song’ (also called ‘ The Chaired 
Bard’). ‘When a song is desired, 
the Chaired Bard is to begin; the 
first song of God, and the second of 
the king who shall own the palace ; 
or if there be none, let him sing of 
another king. After the Chaired 
Bard, the Household Bard is to 
sing three songs, on various sub- 
jects. If the queen desire a song, 
let the Household Bard go to sing 
to her without limitation, in a low 
voice, so that the hall may not be 
disturbed by him. He is to have a 
cow or ox from the booty obtained 
by the household from a border 
country, after a third has gone to 
the King; and when they share 


* As to this I have very much pinned my faith on the Taliesin of Mr. D. W. Nash 
(J. R. Smith, 1858), where, with the Welsh text, an English translation of most of these 
old poems will be found. 
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the spoil he is to sing to them ‘ The 
Monarchy of Britain.’ He is to 
have a throw-board, taulbwrdd (for 
playing some game) of the bone of 
a sea animal, and a gold ring from 
the Queen. His lodging is with 
the chief of the household. His 
protection is (each officer had a 
eertain defined privilege of giving 
protection) to convey an offender 
to the chief of the household. 
Others say, it is from the first 
song to the last. When he shall 
go with other bards, he is to have 
the share of two. His saraad 
(fine for insulting him) is six 
kine, and six score of silver. His 
worth (blood-fine if slain) is six 
score and six kine, to be augmented 
once,! 

Further on are the duties and 
privileges of the Penkerd. He is to 
have his land free. His seat is on 


one side of the Judge of the Court. 
He only is to solicit guerdon, and on 
dividing with his companions, he is 


to have two shares. He is to have a 
certain sum for each minstrel who 
has completed the course of instruc- 
tion; the fee on the marriage of the 
daughters of minstrels is to come 
to him ; also he is to have a certain 
sum on the marriage of every 
woman, if he have not received it 
from her before. Other bards are 
not to solicit in his district without 
his leave, save bards from the bor- 
der lands : they are free. His pro- 
tection (the protection he can afford 
to a culprit or accused person) is 
from the time he shall begin the 
first song in the palace, until he 
shall finish the last song.? 

These are in the code of Gwynedd 
(North Wales). In the code of 
Dyved (South-Western territory) 
are more particulars as tothe House- 
hold Bard. If he come to the 
King to solicit, let him recite one 
poem; if to a high man, two; if 


‘Ancient Laws and Institutions of Wales. 
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to a common man, let him recite 
till he is exhausted. 

If, being with the King’s house- 
hold in a taking of spoil, the bard 
shall recite poetry, he shall have 
the best animal of the spoil. If 
there be preparation for battle, let 
him recite the song called ‘ The 
Monarchy of Britain’ before them. 

When he enters on his office, he 
is to have a harp from the King, 
and a gold ring from the Queen, 
and he is never to part with that 
harp. 

Elsewhere in the Welsh laws 
(evidently of later date than those 
already quoted) I glean something 
of the bards or minstrels. ‘ Every 
chief of song whom the lord shall 
invest with office is to be provided 
by the King with an instrument: 
to wit, a harp to one, a crowd 
(kind of fiddle?) to another, and 
pipes to a third; to each according 
to his usage; and when they die 
they are to leave them to the King.’ * 
‘The three covered ones of the 
court: a judge; a mediciner; and 
a bard.’® ‘There are three pri- 
vileged arts, with the privilege of 
maintenance, to wit, five free erws 
(?) of land, and immunity to each 
of them; that is, to each man who 
assuredly is cognisant of these arts, 
and practises them; distinct from, 
and in addition to the land to which 
he is entitled, by the privilege of a 
born Kymro: these are, bardism, 
metallurgy, and learning, or liter- 
ature.’ Proficiency must be war- 
ranted by an authorised teacher ; 
and no man is to have maintenance 
for two arts, for ‘no one that follows 
two arts or two offices at the same 
time can do so justly and regularly.’ ® 
In the same laws I find the land- 
privilege of a born Kymro to be ‘ five 
free erws ; co-tillage of waste ; and 
hunting.’ 

There were ‘three branches of 


Record Commission, 1841, p. 16, 
* Ibid. Welsh Laws, p. 397. 
§ Ibid. 647. 
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the art of bardism.’! By bards of 
the first, genealogy, history, terri- 
torial div isions, were specially 
studied ; by the second, sciences 
and arts; and the functions of those 
of the third were ‘ to diffuse instruc- 
tion and to demonstrate the sciences 
of wisdom and religion.’ It would 
seem, in fact, that under the title 
‘bards’ were ranked the literary 
and scientific ae and teachers 
of the country. At a session of 
bards no wee apon. was allowed. A na- 
ked weapon was not to be advanced 
against a bard. A book, a harp, a 
sword, were not to be seized in dis- 
tress for debt. The bards’ privilege 
and office are, ‘to maintain and pre- 
serve and diffuse authorised instruc- 
tion in the sciences of piety, wisdom, 
and courtesy ; and to preserve me- 
morial and record of everything 
commendable respecting individuals 
and kindred; and every 


times ; and every natural pheno- 
menon; and wars; and regulations 
of country and kindred ; and punish- 


ments ; and commendable victories ; 
and to preserve a warranted record 
of genealogies, marriages, nobility, 
privileges and customs of the kin- 
dred of the Kymry . the 
bards are 
the country and kindred of the 
Kymry.’ ? 

There are three persons privileged 
not to attend the Horn of the 
Country, or to have hand on sword : 
a bard; an artist (metal-worker ?) ; 
and a man of court (judge?), for 
the bard is devoted by privilege to 
God and his peace, his office being 
the cultivation of song.’? Alas! how 
few among the poets of Wales or of 
other lands have held themselves 
‘devoted to God and his peace’ 
and not rather given their genius 
to the fomenting and exaltation of 
war ! 

Another court officer was the 
Silentiary, who struck with his rod 
on a pillar of the hall when com- 
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manding silence. The ‘toast-master’ 
of our modern civic feasts and public 
dinners would seem to be the de- 
scendant of this functionary. 


Saint Mar- 
deepest in the 
boatman said, 
and came to 


We rowed through § 
tin’s Pool, the 
river, 60 feet the 
and full of salmon, 
Monmouth, where we landed and 
lunched. It seemed to me a dull 
little agricultural town, with pretty 
views of the Wye valley and wooded 
hills. Itis built on the angle between 
the Wye and the lesser stream Mon- 
now, whence the name Monmouth— 
Monnow Mouth. In the market- 
place stands a statue of Henry the 
Fifth, born in this town ‘ August 
gth, 1387’—a day when no mortal 
dreamed that the baby was des- 
tined to wear the crown of Eng- 
land. Bolingbroke was but 21 or 22 
when his son was born. Harry was 
11 when his father was exiled, 12 
when his father took the crown, and 
made him Prince of Wales ; 13 when 
Owen Glendower’s ‘ Rebellion’ be- 
gan. A tall, handsome, active 
youth he was, singularly yet 
healthily precocious in body and in 
mind; and already at 16, when he 
fought at Shrewsbury, an expe- 
rienced and victorious warrior. 
Harry of Monmouth, Subduer of 
Wales, King of England, Conqueror 
of France, husband of the fair 
Princess Katharine, having in all 
but four-and-thirty years on earth, 
lived long, if you reckon life by its 
contents. His was crowded with 
incident and excitement. His birth 
was at Monmouth here, by the 
gentle Wye river; his funeral ser- 
vice in Notre Dame de Paris, his 
burial in Westminster Abbey, with 
greater pomp and expense than that 
of any king of England for 200 years.‘ 
As to the ‘Prince Hal’ of Shake- 
speare, friend of Falstaff and Poins, 
frequenter of the Boar’s Head in 
East Shane, that is a fictitious thing, 


1 Tbid. 649. s 2 Thid, 641. 
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a mere creature of the fancy, and no 
‘ true prince.’ 

The great dramatist found his 
hints in certain chroniclers’ gossip 
grown into shape long after Henry’s 
death, and without any authority 
from Henry’s own time, and gave 
to these airy nothings a local habi- 
tation and a name. Joan of Arc 
he treated worse; and in modern 
times Schiller has presented an 
equally false, though a different 
view of her story. “However great 
the names that can be brought to 
justify it, I must hold that a falsifi- 
cation, whether deliberate or negli- 
gent, of historic or biographic 
facts, a falsification of any facts, 
does not come within the pri- 
vilege of art, though art indeed 
has profound and peculiar mystic 
laws of its own. The poet’s work 
is to idealise truth, never to falsify 
fact. Therefore I must blame great 
Shakespeare for negligence; and 
very moderate-sized Schiller for an 
all his 


unsound esthetic theory,— 
works being done with self-con- 
sciousness and calculation. 

Owen Glendower, too, though not 
libelled, was not very accurately re- 
presented to the audience of the old 


‘Globe.’ Owen’s career is an inte- 
resting one. He was no rebel. A 
Welsh country gentleman, he studied 
letters and science at Oxford, and 
law in London, and became an es- 
quire of the body to King Richard 
the Second, who kept up a splendid 
household ; and he remained at- 
tached to the king, both by a 
slight bond of office and, as it would 
seem, by a stronger one of regard. 
When ‘the unfortunate Richard, 
after landing at Milford from 
Ireland and moving helplessly 
northward, surrendered at Flint 
Castle to his cousin Bolingbroke, 
Owen was there with the king. 
On Richard’s downfall, the Welsh- 
man (then some fifty years of 
age) retired to his patrimonial 
estate, Glyn-dwfr- dwy, ‘Glen of 
the Water of Dee,’ in silent protest 
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against Henry’s usurpation; and 
Henry, doubtless, waited for the first 
chance of destroying his un-friend, 
Owen’s mother, Elena, was grand- 
daughter of Prince Llywelyn ap 
Griffith (whose head, once crowned 
with ivy, has long since fallen away 
from the Tower gateway). This 
descent gained the Lord of Glen 
Dee a wide and deep respect ; and 
his learning and culture helped 
people to invest him with a fame of 
magical powers. He read strange 
books, knew the signs and motions 
of the hes avens, perhaps the virtue 
of minerals and herbs, and the 
cure of diseases. He probably 
encouraged these popular notions, 
and the native bards, proscribed by 
English law and hating it, spread his 
fame far and wide, and announced 
him as the predestined restorer 
of Kymric independence. Lord 
Grey, an Englis1 nobleman, held 
Welsh estates at Ruthin, and was 
next neighbour to Owen of Glendour- 
dee. Jealousies and bickerings, such 
as occur between neighbours, had 
doubtless sometimes arisen between 
them before, but without important 
result. Now, the times were criti- 
cal; Owen was known as adverse 
to the new king. Lord Grey, on 
some pretence, took forcible posses- 
sion of a portion of Owen’s land, 
Owen went to law in due form, but 
could find no redress. Then, after 
the recognised custom of that time, 
he gathered his men and made 
foray in turn upon Lord Grey’s 
land. King Henry sent soldiers, led 
by Lords Grey and Talbot; they 
surrounded the fierce Welshman in 
his house, who with difficulty 
escaped; but collecting his force 
plunged upon Lord Grey’ s town of 
Ruthin at fair-time, slew, plundered, 
set it on fire, and was off to his hill 
fastnesses. By this time he had 
openly defied Henry as usurper of 
the English throne, and declared 
himself, Owen, descendant and heir 
of Llywelyn, to be rightful sovereign 
of all Cambria. 
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The Welsh had now been ina state 
of political tranquillity, at least out- 
wardly, for seventy years ; that is to 
say, since the beginning of Edward 
the Third’s reign. To King Richard 
personally they had no objection. 
They had grown accustomed to his 
father’s rule and his, under which 
they enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
Richard was mild of temper, and 
kept a splendid court. His faults 
and follies, of which England com- 
plained, touched Wales little, if at 
all. There, in fact, two generations of 
men had kept tolerably quiet and 
been let ,alone by outsiders; and 
life had only had to endure its 
necessary human vicissitudes and 
misfortunes, which are so enor- 
mously increased by meddlers, 
great and small. But the seeds of 
traditional discontent still lurked 
in the people’s hearts. To the new 
and usurping Henry of Boling- 
broke they had no ties either of 
interest or feeling. When Owen 


of Glen-Dee, spurred by his pri- 


vate injuries, called on his coun- 
trymen to oppose the Usurper, the 
answer was immediate, loud, and 
general, ‘Yes, yes! With you!’ 
King Richard’s numerous friends 
in England asserted that the story 
of his death in Pontefract Castle 
was a fable; he was still alive, 
would shortly show himself at the 
head of his adherents. Glendower 
announced that if King Richard 
was alive he was for King Richard, 
if dead then for the Earl of March, 
next heir to the throne of England. 
And as to Wales,—since all things 
were fallen into doubt and ques- 
tion, had not he, Owen, great-grand- 
son of Llywelyn, the best right to 
rule that country by its ancient 
laws ? 

In the year 1400 happened, among 
other things in England, the death 
of King Richard the Second at 
Pontefract, the death of Poet 
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Geoffrey Chaucer in London, the 
expedition of Henry the Fourth 
against Scotland, and this general 
Welsh insurrection, led by Owen 
Glendower. 

Young Harry of Monmouth, 
scarce fourteen years old, being 
‘Prince of Wales’ by his father’s 
appointment, marches against the 
rebels—a precocious youth, backed 
up and instructed by experienced 
captains. The Prince writes, in 
French, to the Council from Shrews- 
bury, May 15, 1402 (?) ‘We were 
lately informed that Oweyn de Glyn- 
dowrdy had assembled his forces and 
those of other rebels, his adherents, 
in great numbers, purposing to com- 
mit inroads. ... Wherefore we 
took our men and went to a place 
of the said Oweyn, well-built, which 
was his chief mansion, called 
Sagherii’ (i.e. Sycarth), and not 
finding him, ‘ burnt the whole place, 
and many other honses around it of 
his tenants.’ Then Prince Henry 
went to ‘Glyndour-dy’ and ‘burnt 
a fine lodge’ of Owen’s, and ‘all 
the country round.’ ‘We then went - 
to the commote of Edirnyon in Mon- 
mouthshire, and there burnt a fine 
and populous country.’ ! 

Owen (to be brief) sent to France 
and Scotland for help; the Welsh 
students at Oxford and Cambridge 
threw down their books ; the Welsh 
labourers and handicraftsmen all 
over England threw down their 
tools and flocked to the old Kymric 
dragon-standard. Owen met Lord 
Grey in fight, defeated his force, 
and took his lordship prisoner, 
keeping him several years until a 
heavy ransom was paid. 

At this time Henry Percy, eldest 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, 
was Warden of the East Marches 
of Scotland, Governor of Berwick, 
and also Chief Justice of North 
Wales and Chester, and Constable 
of the Castles of Chester, Flint, 


* Proceedings, &c., of the Privy-Council-Record Commissioners, 1834, vol. ii., 61, 2. 
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Conway, and Caernarvon. He 
(best known as Hotspur, and now 
thirty-four years of age) led a force 
into Wales, and pursued Glendower 
among the wilds of Snowdon; but 
supplies for his men were repeatedly 
falling short, of which Hotspur 
made many complaints ineffectually, 
King Henry, in fact, being very 
bare of money. Hotspur gave up 
his Welsh command in the summer 
of 1401. Two years after we find 
the Percys, father and son, in 
arms against King Henry. The 
battle of Shrewsbury was fought 
at Heyteley Fields, near that 
town, July 21, 1403—King and 
Prince against Hotspur and the 
Earl of Worcester. An arrow struck 
Hotspur in the brain. After his 
body was buried (perhaps within a 
day or two after) persons reported 
that Percy was still alive. He was 
therefore taken up out of the 
grave, and bound upright  be- 
tween two millstones that all men 
might see that he was dead. 

Owen Glendower was at this 
time in South Wales, far away from 
the field of battle, and the story of 
his being at hand and withholding 
his help is mere fable. 

In 1404 the French King for- 
mally acknowledged Owen as 
Prince of Wales, and sent a fleet to 
his aid, which attacked several 
castles on the coast. Owen sent 
ambassadors to the King, dating 
their commission ‘ Doleguelli, May 
10, 1404, and in the 4th year of our 
Principality ;’ and a treaty between 
the French King and ‘the Prince 
of Wales,’ aimed against Henry of 
Lancaster, calling himself King of 
England, was completed at Paris on 
the 14th of July. Henry of Lan- 
caster, for his part, having Scottish 
Wars and much else on his hands, 
was never able to subdue this Welsh 
insurrection. His forces marched 
hither and thither with various for- 
tune, the Welsh now evading, now 
attacking them, and constantly cut- 
ting off their supplies. Offers of 
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general amnesty (Owen Glendower 
specially excepted) were often made 
without effect. And so affairs 
dragged on till the death of Henry, 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He was forty-six years 
old; and Glendower at this time 
was probably fifty-three. 

And now ‘Harry the Fifth’s the 
man:’ who claims also the crown 
of France: who wins Azincour. 

On that field, one Octoberevening 
(25th of the month, in the year 
1215), at least five thousand French 
gentlemen lay dead. Among the 
minor incidents of the day is 
remembered the conduct of a cer- 
tain Welshman, David Llewelyn 
called Davydd Gam, ‘ Squinting 
Davy.’ He was a man of family 
and estate, a native of Brecknock, 
where, slaying a kinsman in a fray, 
he fled into England. He held 
strongly for Henry of Lancaster, 
and against Owen Glendower. On 
the morning of Azincour being sent 
to reconnoitre the enemy, he re- 
turned to King Harry, reporting, 
‘There are Frenchmen enow to be 
slain, enow to be taken prisoners, 
and enow to run away.’ He fought 
bravely, was knighted by the 
King during the battle, and was 
slain. He perhaps suggested Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Captain Fluellin.’ There 
were Welshmen fighting on the 
French side too: the body of Wil- 
liam Gwyn of Lianstiphan was 
found among the dead, and his 
castle was therefore forfeited to the 
Crown. 

Returning to England in triumph 
(yet was it nota barren triumph ?), 
King Henry offered a new amnesty 
to the Welsh, this time not exclud- 
ing Owen Glendower, but offering 
to ‘receive him with allegiance,’ if 
he sought it. But Owen sought it 
not, though doubtless weary and 
worn by this time. He was fifty- 
six or seven years old. His houses 
had been burnt, his lands confis- 
cated; his wife, his sons, and his 
daughters were all prisoners; many 
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of his friends slain. Without 
any formal defeat or suppression, 
his cause as ‘Prince of Wales’ 
had languished and lost hold of 
men. The magnetism that drew 
all the Welsh together no longer 
acted. Now, after fifteen y 
turmoil, with no apparent result, 
save endless discomfort and _ fre- 
quent calamity, people had grown 
tired of it all, and gradually with- 
drew, each to his own affairs. Owen 
was a wanderer on the hills, a secret 
lodger in this or that friendly house ; 
at times a hider in woods and 
vaves ; not despised, not disgraced 
in any way, but eclipsed and for- 
lorn. He did not accept the prof- 
fered amnesty; neither did any 
man betray him. The place and 
time of his death are altogether un- 
known. 

The little we have heard of 
the man and his _ proceedings 
(mostly through his enemies) is to 
his honour. There is dignity, too, 


ars of 


in the profound pall of darkness 
that shuts upon his later years and 


his death. An impression of the 
Great Seal of 
Walliv, remains in Paris (if not 
lately burnt) on a treaty made 
with the King of France in 1404— 
Owen under a Gothic canopy; and, 
on the reverse, Owen on horseback, 
in armour, the Welsh dragon on his 
helmet. 

Thus sunk, smouldered, and died 
out the last fire of action kindled 
by heat of Welsh national feeling. 
Adieu! Owen, great-grandson of 
Liywelyn of the doleful ivy crown. 

But the veritable crown of Eng- 
land settled at last on the head of a 
Welshman’s grandson. Harry the 
Fifth’s widow, Katharine of France, 
married Owen ap Tewdwr, of Pen- 
mynnidd in Anglesea, the handsom- 
est man of his day. Their eldest son, 
Edmund (made Karl of Richmond), 
married Margaret Beaufort, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Somerset; and 
their son Henry Tudor (as the 
English wrote his name) won the 


Owenns, Princeps 
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regal circlet for his astute head on 
Bosworth Field, and became Henry 
the Seventh, and father of kings 
and queens. 


Below Monmouth we pass a 
rock in mid-stream, ‘the Coman 
Rock,’ boundary stone of the shires 
of Monmouth and Gloucester. <A 
water ouzel dives. Dark yews stand 
by the edge, one thickly draped 
with clematis. Again rise steep 
slopes of variegated wood, and lines 
of castellated rock. The banks 
now are fringed with slime, left by 
ebbing salt water. Rounding and a 
broad curve, we approach a muddy 
pier, a few scattered cottages, and a 
huge, gray, roofless gable rising 
among ash-trees and apple-trees on 
the rich river-holm; high wooded 
hills on every hand; daylight fad- 
ing; @ young moonappearing. We 
are at Tintern. 

Step through this ancient carven doorway. 
Hush! — 

How sweetly solemn rise the lofty walls, 

With pillar’d arches, window-traceries, 

And portals hung with ivy! Overhead, 

In place of vaulted roof, the autumnal 
heav'’n 

Is high above us, kindling into stars. 

The rain that falls upon the woody hills 

And orchards round, wets all the grassy 
floor 

Of nave and chancel; and makes flourish 
gre en 

This ash-tree springing ina pulpit’s niche, 

Wherein the robin may complete his song 

Begun on cottage apple-twig outside ; 

Then, flying through the great west window, 

seek 

sleeping-place among the twilight 

woods 

Of Tintern Valley, by the winding Wye. 

And like this house, the thought that 
built this house— 

A ruin’d, beautiful, and 

To muse on. Mighty 
truths 

Gently and irresistibly resume 

Their old dominion. Lo, she takes these 
walls, 

Blending them with the grass, and hills, 
and woods, 

The flowing river and the starry sky. 


His 
mournful thing 


Nature and her 


Next morning I traversed the 
ruins by daylight, paying, not alto- 
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gether willingly, another sixpence 
at the door to the representative of 
the Duke of Beaufort. Henry VIII. 
gave the abbey to the Karl of Wor- 
cester,and the Duke of Beaufort has 
inherited it, with much land beside. 
Then we rowed down to Chepstow, 
some five miles, under more steep 
woods and high rocks of a reddish 
limestone, quarried here and there, 
and their d¢ébris slanting to the river; 
and then under the walls of the 
great castle to a hard amid the 
slime, where two or three coasting 
smacks aground represented the 
trade of Chepstow, and two or three 
loungers on the quay represented 
its population. 

It is a meanly-built, sluggish 
town, on a hill above the Wye, 
crossed by a railway bridge. The 
tide, which rises some forty feet, 
fills the winding river into a broad 
stream, but at ebb leaves banks of 
sludge. It keeps its old Saxon 


name Chepe-stowe, ‘ market-place,’ 


but it is no longer a good mar- 
ket for anything, and such is its 
intellectual poverty that there is no 
reading-room in the town. 

The one interesting thing is the 
great old castle of the De Clares— 
of Richard De Clare, the invader of 
Ireland. The bye-name ‘ Strong- 
bow’ descended to Richard from his 
father and probably his grandfather. 
This is his castle of Strigul—in Wil- 
liam’s ‘ Doom-Book’ (7.e. rate-book) 
‘Estrighoel,’ a word of which I have 
not found the derivation. More 
accurately speaking, here is the site 
of Strongbow’s castle, and here, no 
doubt, remain some of its walls, 
but embedded now and surrounded 
by buildings of two or three cen- 
turies later. We pass through 
gateways in the thick walls, and 
several courtyards, one shaded by 
a huge walnut tree; see the room 
where Jeremy Taylor had lodging, 
and the tower which Henry Marten, 
‘the regicide,’ inhabited as a prison 
for twenty years. 

The walls are built out to the 
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edge of the high limestone cliff, 
which drops to the river, straight 
as a wall. In one place a cave 
runs in beneath the fortress. 
The broad moat on the landward 
side is now a pretty dingle, with 
large ash-trees. Under the shade 
of these sat two little boys. One 
had bow and arrows; he had broken 
the string, and I found him a bit 
in my pocket to replace it. ‘ Have 
you ever heard of Strongbow (1 
asked), who lived in this castle long 
ago?’ The little archer said, ‘ Yes,’ 
but could tell nothing further; the 
name Strigul was strange to him. 

In the afternoon I walked out 
to the Wynd-cliff to see its famous 
view. The walk ran through a 
region of remarkable beauty, but 
from the moment of leaving the 
town I found myself hopelessly 
imprisoned on the side next the 
river and the scenery by a huge 
blank wall, about nine feet high. 
This bounds the domain of Pierce- 
field on the western side, the Wye 
bounding it on the east. Coming 
to a gatehouse, I asked permission 
to walk through the park, and out 
at the other end, but found this was 
only allowed one day in the week, 
not this day, so took to the road 
again and the half-mile after half- 
mile of stolid, stupid, relentless 
stone-wall. I relieved my feelings 
a little by composing an epitaph. 
Perhaps some one who knows the 
locality will be good enough to in- 
sert the right name. I am told 
that the present owner of Pierce- 
field did not build the wall; yet he 
cannot be held entirely free from 
the responsibility of it: ‘ Here lies, 
&c., &c., whose most memorable 
action was to build a very long and 
high stone wall on the banks of the 
Wye, near Chepstow, shutting ont, 
as far as possible, the human race 
from the enjoyment of an extensive 
and beautiful landscape.’ 

At last, escaping from the vile 
wall, which must be at least 
three miles in length, and climb- 
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ing a shady path, I emerged on 
the terraced rock of Wynd-cliff, 
and looked far and wide over 
a magnificent prospect—the woody 
precipice at my feet, the tor- 
tuous river and its hills, with the 
map-like landscape beyond; and 
then, over the treetops and the river- 
cliffs on the right, found with sur- 
prise another picture hanging as it 
were in the sky, a wider water (the 
Severn), its ships, and its faint 
coast beyond, with distant town 
and tower. 

Down I went by steep zig-zags 
among the trees and underwood, 
and thought myself about to step 
out on the high road at foot, 
when I suddenly found myself in 
a kind of little tea-garden with 
a cottage at the end; then I recol- 
lected that the downward paths 
were here and there obstructed with 
brushwood or stakes, with the ob- 
ject, as was now apparent, of driving 
you inevitably into this net. The 
old woman, sitting within like the 
spider, soon came toherdoor. Did 
I wish for tea, or gingerbeer, or 
lemonade ? ‘Nothing, thank you, 
but to get to the road.’ ‘The only 
way is through the cottage.’ ‘Am I 
to pay?’ ‘Well, it was always ex- 
pected.’ ‘Itisthe Dukeof Beaufort’s, 
I suppose?’ ‘Yes.’ Sol gave his 
Grace a few pence again, got out on 
the road, and went on my way 
back to Chepstow. 

Everywhere orchards loaded with 
apples, and often a great red 
and yellow heap of fruit on the 
grass by a cottage, exhaling warm 
fragrance ; but I did not succeed in 
seeing a cyder-mill at work. For 
small quantities a hand-mill, worked 
by two men, is used; then there is 
the horse-mill, hired out to various 
farmhouses in succession, here to- 
day, there to-morrow. This was the 
usual plan until our own time, and 
is still employed, but the steam- 
machine is superseding it. An old 
man along the road to-day tells me 
the cyder from the steam-engine’s 
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apples is not so good as that made 
in the old way; and this laudator 
temporis acti has a reason to give— 
‘The steam-machine don’t crush the 
pips, you see;’ and he is very likely 
right, Quantity, not quality, is 
the aim in every department of 
modern productiveness. The cheap 
cyder is made of windfalls, and is 
poor indeed. If I were a rich man 
in this apple region I would, on the 
other hand, exhibit the culmination 
of cyder-making from picked and 
precious fruit, and regale my friends 
therewith. I would also send an 
anonymous dozen now and again to 
some poet or artist whom I felt 
grateful to, whose work was as pure 
and priceless as my apple-nectar. 
Also would I make that old drink, 
metheglin—honey-wine, and, for the 
level of ordinary days, pure home- 
brewed beer; bidding all sophisti- 
cate concoctions avaunt. 

From Chepstow by rail to Glou- 
cester,—British, Roman, Saxon: 
Caer Gloew’ (which seems to 
mean Bright Castle), ‘ Colonia Gle- 
vum,’ ‘Gleau-ceaster.’ The old city 
—where the Kings of England often 
held their court, and started thence 
to invade Wales, and received there 
the temporary submission of Welsh 
princes—stands in a plain; rich 
wooded hills on the south at two 
miles’ distance, on the north some 
three miles or four. Two long old 
streets cross each other at the 
market-place. By the river, which 
winds in rather dull fashion through 
the plain, are wharves, warehouses, 
and masts. A swarm of mean 
modern streets keeps the country at 
arm’s length. There seemed to be 
a good many Irish among the Satur- 
day-night marketers and strollers, 
and I noticed the treasonable Dub- 
lin newspapers of the week in a 
stationer’s window. These are 
found wherever there is an Irish 
colony, and I suspect have a larger 
circulation out of Ireland than in 
it. The position of the cathedral 
is not remarkable, and even its great 
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richly-carved and pinnacled tower 
is not seen from many points of the 
Gloucester streets. The close is 
trimly green and garden-like, but 
wants the venerable tranauillity of 
some. Scaffolding was up on the 
south porch, with workmen busily 
scraping and chipping. I care 
not to recall the name of the 
distinguished architect who has 
been charged with the restawra- 
tion here,—a name which in itself 
of course ‘ guarantees’ everything 
that the subscribers could desire. 
Close to the cathedral, in a small 
churchyard, stands a modern Gothic 
monument to John Hooper, Bishop 
of this see, burned alive on this 
spot on February 9, 1555, at the 
age of sixty. He was brought 
down from London on horseback, 
reaching Gloucester on the fourth 
day at five o’clock in the evening 
(Thursday, February 7), and lodged 
at one Ingram’s house, near the 
Cathedral. A cobbler at work in 


his shop, nearly opposite, pointed 


out to me the old house, and the 
window of ‘the Bishop’s room’ at 
top. On the gth, at nine in the 
morning, the weather cold, lower- 
ing, and windy, he was led forth 
between two sheriffs, leaning on a 
staff, for he had taken a sciatica in 
prison, but bearing a cheerful and 
ruddy countenance. It was market 
day, and some thousands of people 
were assembled. Having once more 
refused the Queen’s pardon, on con- 
dition of accepting the Catholic 
religion, he was stript to his shirt, 
and bound by an iron hoop to the 
stake, where he prayed aloud, Be- 
ing tall, and also standing on a 
high stool, he was well seen by the 
people, who were sorrowful and 
weeping, but afraid to speak. A 
pound of gunpowder in a bladder 
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was placed between his legs, and 
he held the same quantity under 
each armpit. Then the faggots and 
reeds were piled round him, and 
the fire put to them. But the fag- 
gots being green and the day 
windy, he for a long time was but 
scorched, and called aloud, ‘For 
God’s love, good people, let me 
have more fire!’ The powder ex- 
ploded, but ‘did him little good’ 
(says Foxe). He raised his arms in 
attitude of prayer, till they ‘ dropt 
off.’ After three-quarters of an 
hour his tortures came to an end. 

What ascene! What a thing to 
meditate upon—the mental attitude 
of the condemnators, the con- 
demned, the people who looked on 
—the subjection, the cruelty, the 
faith. But the chief person in the 
tragedy, among all his thoughts, 
could have found nothing strange 
in being burnt alive for an opinion. 

The gray west front of the de- 
posed Bishop’s own Cathedral 
looked down on his agony, as it 
now looks down (300 years older) 
onhismonument. But the church- 
wardens have it in hand, 

Next morning I walked out 
through mean brick suburbs, and 
then in the sun and shadows of 
rural lanes and footpaths, to Robin’s 
Wood Hill, and saw northward 
the plain, the city with its noble 
tower, and the hills beyond; west- 
ward the broad Severn in a haze 
of light; eastward, at the foot of 
another rich hill, continuing the 
range I stood upon, the white villas 
of Cheltenham. 

Brunel’s masterpiece is the Great 
Western Railway—to do it justice, 
the most slovenly as to its stations, 
carriages, and servants, that I have 
ever travelled on. But it carried 
us safely up to Paddington. 
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CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Y Dear Joun,—The other day, 
\ as I have no doubt you have 
not in the least forgotten, I had a 
long talk with you on the state of 
your Indian affairs, and as I did 
not quite convince you that your 
Indian estates are really in such a 
very unsound condition, I think it 
just as well to remind you of the 
main points of our conversation, to 
the end that you may comprehend 
matters with exceeding clearness, 
and thereby be aroused to a full 
sense of your danger. 

If you will only reflect for one 
moment, my dear John, you will 
remember that I opened the con- 
versation by remarking on your 
extreme generosity in implicitly be- 
lieving the statements of your Indian 
agents as regards the prosperity 
and general material prospects of 
your Indian property. Here, I 


may remind you, you became in- 


dignant, and my soul entirely sank 
within me when you said, with con- 
siderable emphasis of tone and man- 
ner: ‘My good man, I dare say you 
mean honestly, but [ have always 
been suspicious of those who mis- 
trust others ; and if I can trust my 
agents for my affairs at home, why 
shouldn’t I trust those who manage 
my Indian estates? Do you sup- 
pose that Duff, and the other man, 
who tells him what to say, would 
think of imposing on me? Why, 
it was only the other day that Duff 
told me that, though there would 
be a little difficulty in making both 
ends meet, fortune had conspicu- 
ously favoured the agency of late, 
and that instead of the people dying 
as they used to by the million, and 
so preventing me from getting in 
as much revenue as usual, and sel- 
ling as many cotton prints as [ 
otherwise might have done, things 
had been going on so well that no- 
thing in the way of famine had occur- 
red for the last two years. Then, 


there is a certain intoxicating drug 
that Duff told me had gone up in 
price, and which he found much 
comfort in. You know they sell it 
to the Chinese. I must admit that I 
have never been quite easy in my 
mindaboutthat drug. Some people 
say that the Chinese governors 
would much rather not admit it into 
their dominions at all, while others 
say that the Chinese are taking to 
growing the drug themselves, and 
will some day be able to intoxicate 
themselves quite comfortably with- 
out any assistance from me; and 
those who say all this, also say that 
I am a great fool to depend upon 
the drug at all for keeping my es- 
tates afloat, and that I should look 
upon it merely as a temporary 
source of income which may be cut 
off any day, instead of putting my- 
self into such a position that I 
depend upon the drug in question 
for eight millions out of the fifty I 
am obliged to screw out of my 
Indian property, in order to make 
both ends meet. But Duff and my 
other agents would have been sure 
to have mentioned all this to me if 
there had been anything really 
alarming, so I conclude that the 
thing must be all right. Then 
you know Duff has sent out 
more cotton gardeners, and is spend- 
ing a great deal of money in looking 
up that most important article, so 
that 1 sha’n’t mind in future if 
America does go smash, as I shall 
soon be able to get all the cotton 
quite comfortably from my Indian 
estates. He is a knowing fellow, 
that Duff, I can tell you, and he 
means to spend a good deal in silk 
production, so that I may have 
something to fall back on from my 
Indian estates, if I can’t get enough 
silk elsewhere. Then he says he is 
going to try and get my Cheshire 
salt into use amongst the people on 
my Indian property. Altogether I 
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am highly pleased with Duff, for, as 
far as I can see, he seems deter- 
mined to get everything possible 
out of, and everything possible (of 
my own making) into my Indian 
estates. So how, after all this, you 
have the face to tell me that my 
Indian affairs are not going on all 
right I can’t conceive! Why, I’ve 
lent my Indian agents more than 
one hundred and eighty millions on 
the security of the concern (which 
you know I keep financially separate 
from my home property), and I 
mean to lend them another hundred 
millions to get on with the rail- 
ways. Where should we have 
been in this country without rail- 
ways?’ Here, my dear John, you 
took breath and wiped your fore- 
head, and I dare say you will recol- 
lect how attentively and respectfully 
1 listened to all this without saying 
one word. But sooner or later I 
know that the pause must come, 
and that ‘the world is his who has 
patience.’ Reflecting on all this, I 
bided my time, and, when you had 
quite done, proceeded to instil into 
your mind a few facts and argu- 
ments regarding your Indian affairs 
—arguments, my dear John, you 
are sure to perceive the force of 
when you peruse them at your 
leisure, and far away from the 
regions of personal dispute. 

How you fretted and fumed, my 
dear John! But, as facts and figures 
were duly marshalled before you,and 
you began to be nervous, or at least 
doubtful, as to the safety of your 
indian estates, you again took refuge 
in anger, and wanted to know what 
on earth I had to do with your In- 
dian interests. This, you know, 
John, was not very logical; but the 
turn was a fortunate one for me, for 
it gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing that, on the faith of the estate 
being in good order, I had not only 
invested my own money on it, but, 
as a trustee for others, had recom- 
mended that money should be lent 
on the security of the concern ; and 
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besides all that, I pointed out that 
many others, relying implicitly on 
the statements set forward by your 
agents as to the soundness of the 
property, had invested thereon funds 
provided for widows and orphans, 
for the halt, the lame, and the blind; 
and that both for myself and for my 
countrymen [ had a perfect right to 
be listened to. Here, my dear John, 
I felt that I had immediately gained 
ground, for when you thought of the 
widow and the orphan, and the poor 
in general, your kindly heart beat 
fast, and you turned upon me that 
benignant eye for which you are so 
well and widely known. Your eye, 
too, looked troubled; and withal 
some honest indignation rose in your 
bosom, which showed me that if your 
Indian agents had been at all near, 
they might have felt your wrath; 
but the feeling which rose above all 
(for with all your looking out for 
the main chance, there’s a great deal 
of good about you, John) was the 
feeling that, in consequence of your 
having been deceived as to the value 
of your Indian property, you had 
perhaps been the means of taking 
people in and getting them to ad- 
vance money on false pretences. 
But you wisely repressed your feel- 
ings for the present, and inwardly 
resolved to make a searching enquiry 
into the real position and prospects 
of your Indian estates ; and with this 
view youtoldme that you were going 
to get together a number of the man- 
agers of your English property and 
form them into a regular committee 
of enquiry on Indian finance, in or- 
der that things might be reinstated 
on a firm and intelligible basis. 
This resolution I, of course, ap- 
plauded loudly, and for it I ex- 
pressed my grateful thanks; but, 
at the same time, I asked leave 
just to talk a little on the state of 
things as at present existing, and es- 
pecially with reference to the causes 
of their having been got into such 
amess. What I had previously said 
about the orphans and widows had 
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evidently thrown you into a softened 
and seriously amiable mood, and you 
were kind enough to say that you 
had been rather hasty with me at 
first ; but that as you now had half- 
an-hour to spare, you would be glad 
to hear what I had to say on the 
subject. This was just what I 
wanted ; so, drawing a long and cir- 
cumspect breath, I commenced the 
following representation of Indian 
affairs :— 

Just as I was going to commence 
my statement, I may remind you 
that, with some apology, you begged 
to interrupt me for one moment 
merely to point out that you hated 
figures. Here, my dear John, I was 
delighted to find that nothing bored 
you so much, as all my life long 
figures had been my especial stum- 
bling-block ; and, indeed, at the very 
sight of them I have often been 
seized with sudden illness. I accord- 
ingly assured you that you need 
not be at all afraid,and that I should 
be able to show you how matters 
stood by a series of general state- 
ments, involving only a few figures 
here and there, which you could 
easily get one of your numerous 
agents toverify or contradict, as the 
case might be. Here, if I recollect 
right, you muttered that you had 
once or twice tried to make out your 
Indian accounts, but never could 
succeed, as the blockheads were 
sometimes a million or two out, and 
were constantly getting into some 
prodigious bungle. 

Taking a long breath, I then, my 
dear John, started fairly on my way 
to give you an account of your In- 
dian affairs, while you settled your- 
self into an attitude which I looked 
upon with some uneasiness, as it is 
one so commonly assumed by some 
of your home agents when the term 
Indian finance is uttered at all near 
them. However, I made a deter- 
mined start, and you gave a very 
incredulous shrug when I com- 
menced by telling you that you 
were practically carrying over the 
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soil of your Indian estates and 
using it asa sort of top dressing for 
your home fields ; and that, though 
your home fields were being much 
enriched by this process, your 
Indian property, instead of getting 
richer, was, comparatively speaking, 
standing still, while you yourself 
required larger profits from it every 
day in order to make it pay its way 
without borrowing more money. 
Here you cut me short, and suid 
that the idea was all stuff. ‘Why, 
my good man,’ you continued, ‘I 
once had the same idea myself, and 
it certainly gave me a good deal of 
uneasiness, as I always had a notion 
that these outlying estates, being 
steadily drained by absenteeism, 
must go down in the long run. But 
I found the thing all nonsense after 
all, and my home agents, whom I 
told to enquire into the matter, soon 
sent me a beautiful paper made out 
by my Indian agents at West- 
minster, and which showed me how 
extremely prosperous things really 
were. This paper was signed by a 
man called Melvil, and you can see 
for yourself that things are all right. 
They looked bad at first because the 
soil was really carried off in pro- 
duce of one sort and another, and 
the people seemed to be taking or 
getting nothing in return ; but you 
see that Melvil says it’s all right, 
and that “the great excess of ex- 
ports over imports is regularly 
liquidated in silver.” Melvil told 
me this about thirteen years ago. 
and it seemed so plain that the es- 
tate must be thriving in consequence 
of its getting an equivalent for the 
soil it had parted with, that I at once 
wrote out to my Indian agents to go 
ahead and lay out as much money 
as they liked,as you know that when 
wealth accumulates in a country 
you can always afford to do things 
in a really handsome style. My 
agents were greatly pleased at this 
order, and set to work with much 
zeal, and you can see by the ac- 
counts they have sent me that many 
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of my subjects who used to get their 
feet wet in wading across rivers 
up to their knees now get over 
quite comfortably on the iron 
bridges sent out from home; and 
then, instead of shoving their carts 
through the sand of the river beds, 
thereby entailing a serious loss of 
valuable time, they can now drive 
across the bridges without a 
moment’s delay on the payment of 
a trifling toll. Then my Indian 
agents built such barracks as were 
never before seen in the world, and 
which look like monuments of the 
wealth of the country; and if you 
doubt all this I can only refer you 
to the bills they have sent in to the 
amount of ten millions during the 
last ten years, and they tell me that 
they have spent this clear, without 
counting the cost of establishments. 
It is true that the nasty climate 
sometimes compelled me to shift 
the troops, and that some of the 
barracks are reported to have 
tumbled down, but in great affairs 
conducted on outlying estates you 
must expect some waste.! Then, 
you know, I always had a weakness 
for gaols. My Indian agents knew 
that, and how I always liked to 
have the poor prisoners looked after 
and made as comfortable as possible, 
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and nothing has pleased me so much 
as the reports I’ve got on this head. 
They filter all the water, both for 
cooking and drinking, so carefully, 
and the bathing arrangements are 
so very complete ; their dress, too, 
is all that I could wish, and my 
medical officers send me in long 
accounts annually which are so 
valuable that they arealways printed 
in large clear type, and on the finest 
paper. The diet of the poor fellows, 
too, is carefully adjusted, and, by the 
aid of chemical science, we can now 
regulate to a nicety the quantity of 
nitrogen which is required to keep 
them in good health, so that when 
set at large to resume their original 
callings, their friends have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of comparing 
my benignant arrangements with 
the way in which prisoners used 
formerly to be treated. Talking of 
nitrogen reminds me that I have- 
always thought that the peoples of 
India are far too poorly fed, and. 
that an increased supply of fish 
would add much to their weight and 
vigour. Here my agents consulted 
a certain Dr. Day, who very soon 
reported (see my beautiful report 
on the moral and material condition 
of India for 1868-69), that “fish 
supplies the nitrogenous element 


1 «The frequent recurrence of accidents to edifices erected by the Public Works De- 
partment, has passed into a by-word; and buildings that fall down before they are finished, 
or shortly after completion, and have to be reconstructed, are called by those who have 


the heart to joke upon such subjects, “reproductive works.” 


credible to some who hear me. 


This may seem in- 


Yet last year a church erected at Jubbulpore, by 


the Public Works Department, had to be blown up because it was unsafe, shortly 
after completion. And I see by the last file of papers just received, that the artillery 
barracks at the same place, now just completed, will have to be blown up from the 
same cause. About two years ago the barracks at Nuseerabad fell down, fortunately, 
I believe, without causing any loss of life. I recollect, however, another instance of a 
barrack falling down from the same cause defect in construction) where the conse- 
quences were far more serious, and a large number of casualties occurred—men, 
women, and children of H.M. 54th Regiment being crushed under the ruins. I recollect 
a large church was erected at Peshawur, close to my own house; it was adapted for 
holding, I suppose, upwards of a thousand people. ‘The walls were completed, but 
one morning all had disappeared. There had been either a slight shock from 
earthquake, or a gale of wind in the night, and they were all levelled with the ground. 
How long the new High Courts in Calcutta have been in building, and how many times 
they have fallen down, there are probably some here who can tell us.’—From a paper by 
Mr. Prichard, read June 15, 1870, ata meeting of the Society of Arts. Mr. Prichard 


States subsequently, that many of the palatial barracks that have not yet fallen down 
will certainly be useless from various causes. 
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without which existence is im- 
possible, and which rice, the staple 
of the country, dves not possess.” 
This, you know, is really an import- 
ant discovery, and one never before 
made, and Dr. Day is now tearing 
all over my Indian estates, and as 
soon as I have got his plans in I 
mean to have a fish department, 
whose sole business will be to look 
after the nitrogenous requirements 
of the people. The doctor is a sharp 
fellow, I can tell you, and has 
already discovered that crocodiles 
eat the fish, and that some fish 
bury themselves two feet deep in 
the mud, and seem to be all the 
better for it, for they come out quite 
lively and in good condition. But 
the fact is, that if I were to tell you 
all the good my agents have done, 
and are going to do, I should never 
have done. But before you go on 
with your list of grievances, I must 
tell you about my agricultural 
measures, just to show you that I 
neglect nothing that can possibly 
be of use. You know very well 
what wonders we have been doing 
of late in that way, and what 
wonders in the way of steam- 
ploughs, reaping, and scores of 
other machines have come to pass 
into common use on my home estate. 
Well, my Indian agents were 
always writing home to say that 
the reason they couldn’t get enough 
out of the people was because the 
people didn’t know how to get 
enough out of the soil, and that an 
effort should really be made just to 
lead the way, and teach the people 
at least the rudiments of scientific 
agriculture. This scheme took my 
fancy hugely, and the reasoning of 
my Indian agents seemed so clear 
that I at once told them that they 
might go ahead without any further 
reference to me on the subject. And 
they did set to work, and with extra- 
ordinary vigour, and if you doubt 
that you have only to look at thebills 
I have paid for agricultural exhibi- 
tions. Why, there was one I had at 
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Caleutta that cost four thousand 
pounds, and I am told that the 
natives did open their eyes ex- 
tremely wide when they saw the 
engines, and thrashing machines, 
and ploughs. Some people said 
that they opened their eyes at the 
way I lavished money on things 
quite unsuited to the ways and 
means of the natives; but I didn’t 
believe a word of it, for my Indian 
agents wrote and told me that the 
exhibition was “a great success in 
every way.” Still, there did seem to 
be some doubts on the subject, and, 
if you remember, there was an im- 
pertinent fellow named Prichard 
who laughed at the whole thing, 
and in especial made himself very 
merry at my expense, because I gave 
a prize for elephants (some people, 
by the way, say that they are the 
only animals in India fit to draw the 
implements sent out) ; or perhaps it 
was because, when my judges went 
to pick out the prize elephant, they 
discovered that none of them knew 
one elephant from another. And 
now, I am not going to say a word 
more, but the fact is I’ve been so 
carried away by all these schemes 
for the good of the people (and I 
haven’t mentioned half of what my 
agents have done) that I have quite 
forgotten you and your grievances.’ 

Finding that you had quite done, 
my dear John, and that I now had 
some chance of a hearing, I recom- 
menced exactly where I left off, and, 
though you moved somewhat im- 
patiently in your chair, I proceeded 
to hint as quietly as possible that 
what Melvil had told you about 
‘the excess of exports over imports 
being regularly liquidated in silver’ 
was all nonsense, and very mis- 
chievous nonsense too, John, for it 
had led you into laying out money 
in all manner of ways, and to an 
extent that your Indian estates 
couldn’t possibly afford. Now, I 
am not going into those tiresome 
figures here, and if you choose you 
can easily get up the entire subject 
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by referring to your Indian blue 
books. It will be sufficient to say 
that I quite satisfied you from 
Melvil’s own figures that his con- 
clusions were absurd, and that, so 
far from capital being accumulated 
in the hands of the inhabitants of 
your Indian estates, it was steadily 
being drained away, and to an 
extent that must always keep 
the property poor, and totally un- 
able to bear anything but the 
lightest taxation, and the very 
cheapest of administrations. The 
moment you were satisfied of this, 
John, your face, 1 may mention, 
became extremely long, for, with 
all the confusion you have got 
into, from ignorance of how 
matters really stand as regards 
your Indian property, you had 
quite enough sense to see that 
stones cannot be got to yield blood, 
at least by any process hitherto 
discovered. You were still, how- 
ever, not quite clear as to the exact 
method by which so much of the 
soil of India is so steadily carried 
over to supply top dressing for 
your fields at home, and you seemed 
to think that, as long as the people 
of India got paid for their produce, 
things could not be very far wrong. 
But I soon showed you that, though 
they got paid for their produce, 
they had to take a great deal of the 
money and hand it over to your 
numerous agents, who either re- 
turned home with a large propor- 
tion of the money and spent it all 
over Europe, or sent large quanti- 
ties home regularly to be spent by 
their families, or the parts of 
families they were obliged to keep 
in England. I also pointed out 
that the profits made by planters, 
engineers, railway officials, lawyers, 
barristers, and bankers, instead of 
remaining in India to be employed 
in developing the resources of the 
country, and so adding to its general 
wealth, were carried over here as 
fast as possible, to be spent in such 
a way that hardly any return was 
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made to India in any shape what- 
ever. I then referred you, my dear 
John, to your Indian estimates for 
1871, and pointing to the item of 
nine millions to be drawn on your 
agents in India to defray expenses 
in this country, just asked you to 
add that to the money sent over 
in other ways. What the whole 
amount of capital actually deported 
from your Indian to enrich your 
home estates actually amount to, it 
is of course impossible to say, but 
we may put it down as at least 
twelve millions a year, which does 
not return to India in any shape 
that can possibly add to the general 
wealth of the property. When you 
heard all this, my dear John, you 
ot very grave indeed, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘ God bless me, this seems to be 
absenteeism with a vengeance, and 
on a scale I never heard of before! 
No wonder that my Indian agents 
are at their wits’ ends for money, and 
that they complain of want of ex- 
pansiveness in the profits of the con- 
cern. Curse these agents of mine 
—how they have imposed on me! 
If I had only known all this before, 
I should have told them to work 
my Indian estates a deal cheaper, 
and in a different fashion altogether. 
Why, as far as I can see at present, 
I’ve been simply treating a country 
where labour is at two shillings a 
week like one with labour at two 
shillings a day.’ To these remarks, 
my dear John, I confessed I listened 
with great cheerfulness, for one of 
the first things towards reforming 
shaky estates is to take an accurate 
and sober view of the resources and 
general capabilities of the concern 
in general, with the view of cutting 
one’s coat according to one’s cloth, 
and # you will only resolve to do 
that for the future, John, it will be 
all the better for everybody. Ithen 
proceeded to apologise for having 
taken up so much of your time in 
calling your attention to the neces- 
sity of carefully estimating the re- 
sources of your Indian property, 
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and urged as my reason for doing 
so that your councillors, instead of 
clearly ascertaining the base they 
have to work upon, have occupied 
all their time in devising fresh 
taxes, and in financial jugglery of 
one kind and another, quite forget- 
ting that all these operations will 
never turn a poor hand-to-mouth 
country into one full of accumulated 
capital. Now, my dear John, you 
may call in all the financial jugglers 
in Europe, and add them to the 
finance committee you have ap- 
pointed from amongst your home 
agents, and you'll never be a bit the 
better unless you put the screw on 
to a tremendous extent, and then 
you'll grind the people on your 
Indian estates into open rebellion, 
and the whole concern will burst up, 
and then you'll simply have to pay 
all the debts out of your home es- 
tates. You see, my dear John, I 
am very anxious to explain all this 
very fully to you, because you'll 


soon have to make up your mind as 


to what you are going to do as re- 
gards your Indian property; and, 
whatever your financial jugglers 
may propose, I tell you plainly 
that your real choice is prac- 
tically confined to one of these 
two points. You must either 
go on borrowing more money on 
the security of the concern, or you 
must keep down expenses, and by a 
good many millions a year too, if 
you wish to act with ordinary pru- 
dence ; for, my dear John, the plain 
truth is that you are quite at the 
end of your tether, and if you have 
another Indian rebellion to pay for 
(a thing that you may look upon 
with certainty in the event of a war 
with Russia), the addition to your 
debt charges will be such that you 
will never see a clean balance sheet 
again; or, I should rather say, that 
you will never see a balance of any 
sort again, for the sheets your agents 
have hitherto presented have never 
had anything more than a nominal 
approach to cleanliness. 
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At this point of the conversation, 
my dear John, you broke in and 
asked me how I knew that ad- 
ditional taxes, and especially the in- 
come-tax, and local cesses of one 
kind and another, would produce 
serious discontent if they were not 
imposed to an exorbitant extent. 
‘Why,’ you continued, ‘it was only 
on the 11th of last March that the 
Times told me that there really 
couldn’t be much to complain of in 
the income-tax, seeing that only 
thirteen people had complained 
of being unjustly charged.’ At 
such an argument, coming from 
such a quarter, my very soul sunk 
clean away, and I had already 
anticipated far more than the begin- 
ning of the end. But, after a long 
pause of blank amazement, I at last 
rallied, and replied that to you, my 
dear John, and to your happy sub- 
jects in these islands, the argument, 
no doubt, must sound very natural 
and entirely conclusive ; but to those 
who have lived amongst the people 
as I have done, it is the exact 
measure of the depth of that 
tremendous gulf to the brink of 
which you are so rapidly approach- 
ing. In other words, it is the 
melancholy gauge of your ignor- 
ance of the real condition of 
things as existing throughout the 
length and breadth of your Indian 
estates. Did it never occur to you, 
my dear John, to enquire into the 
meaning of the ‘satirical titter’ 
that went round the assembly at 
Calcutta the other day, when your 
finance minister, with a gravity 
which could only have been 
maintained in the steaming climate 
of Bengal, said that all the enquiries 
throughout your Indian estates had 
shown that hardly any complaints 
were made against the income-tax ? 
Why, the wonder really is that the 
thirteen people were to be found 
who were bold enough to complain, 
for you little know what complain- 
ing in India really means; you 
little know what it is to try ‘sitting 
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at Rome and striving with the 
Pope.’ Long ago, John, they used 
to say in Europe, ‘ offend one monk 
and the cowls of all monks will 
flutter as far as Rome.’ Well, in 
India it may be said, offend one 
native official and you have offended 
all who can possibly interfere with 
you in any way, and you will bea 
marked man to the end of your 
days. Now, my dear John, I have 
no intention here of reminding you 
of all the proofs I gave you on this 
head, and it will be quite sufficient 
if I repeat the caution I then gave 
you as to mistrusting those coun- 
cillors who have already led you 
like a sheep to the slaughter, by 
means of arguments and statements 
which would be quite satisfactory in 
England, but which are entirely 
illusive when dealing with the con- 
dition of things existing on your 
Indian property. What I had said 
about the income-tax evidently 


made some impression on you, but 


you were still not quite satisfied, 
and wanted to know how a tax of 
this sort could cause a wide-spread 
discontent when only a very small 
proportion of the population came 
under the Act. At this question I was 
again filled with despair—despair for 
India and despair for England ; for 
it showed me how extremely diffi- 
cult it is for an Englishman to com- 
prehend the situation of affairs in 
India. To recapitulate, my dear 
John, even the heads of my reply 
to this question, which seemed so 
very natural to you, would occupy 
far too much space, and I have only 
room to remind you that I satisfac- 
torily showed you that, in the hands 
of native officials, the very name of 
a new tax is readily converted into 
an instrument of oppression, because 
there is no channel of communica- 
tion between the Government and 
the masses. The unfortunate 
people, I continued, have no means 
of knowing to whom your agents 
wish to extend an Act. They can’t 
read, they have no newspapers in 
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the remoter districts. A tax- 
gatherer comes and tells them they 
are liable for this tax or that, and 
that is all the information the people 
have on the subject. To pay may 
be unpleasant, but to complain is 
ruin and worry to the end of their 
days, and so they pay. Thus, you 
see, my dear John, that a tax may be 
unobjectionable enough in theory, 
but, with the machinery at your dis- 
posal in India, may be turned into 
an intolerable engine of oppression. 
Out of the many instances I gave 
you as tothe way that the Acts may 
be taken advantage of by unscru- 
pulous minor officials, I may just 
repeat one as an illustration. In 
the part of the country, John, 
where I live in India, your agents 
introduced a forest conservancy Act, 
and you very considerately added 
that all natives might use the trees 
growing on their own lands, but 
that they would have to pay for any 
they might require out of forests 
which belonged to Government. 
But the petty native officials 
extended the Act to all manner of 
trees growing anywhere, and com- 
pelled the people to pay for timber 
which they had cut down for build- 
ing purposes, and which was grow- 
ing on their own lands. This very 
natural process of extortion may 
seem impossible to you, my dear 
John, but some of the farmers com- 
plained to me on the subject, and 
showed me receipts for the money 
in a regular Government form. 
These receipts I forwarded to one 
of your agents, and the little bit of 
rascality was stopped, at least in 
my particular neighbourhood. But 
the fact was that the people had 
no means of knowing that the de- 
mands of these extortioners were 
not sanctioned by your agents. So 
you see, my dear John, that when 
any new tax is started the petty 
officials pocket a deal of money, 
and you have to pocket an amount 
of unpopularity which you will 
never be able to gauge, or even hear 
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of till the mine explodes, and 
you are blown clean out of the 
country. 

At this stage of the discussion, 
my dear John, you looked sorely 
perplexed, and asked me what on 
earth was to be done, and why I 
expected to be believed as if I was 
some prophet. This was a question 
I had fully anticipated, and I dis- 
creetly replied, that I didn’t expect 
you to believe me, at least till you 
had heard a good deal more on the 
subject from others, and that I 
should be quite contented if you 
would only go so far as not to dis- 
believe me altogether. I then pro- 
ceeded to point out that you should 
neither believe nor disbelieve any- 
thing or anybody, but set to work, 
and examine thoroughly into the 
state of your Indian property. Here 
you got very angry indeed, and 
with difficulty restrained your feel- 
ings of impatience. After a short 
struggle, however, you broke out 
with, ‘My good man, and is this 
really all you have got to suggest 
after all this talk ? Why, I told you 
before that I had appointed a 
committee to enquire into the 
finances of my Indian estates.’ This 
outburst, if you remember, I re- 
ceived with becoming and respectful 
submission; and feeling that the 
key of the position was nearly 
within my grasp, and that the 
result entirely depended on my skill 
in turning it, I humbly asked you, 
my dear John, how you meant to 
commence your investigations. To 
this you replied, that you had great 
confidence in your home agents, 
and that you meant to leave the 
committee to conduct the enquiry 
in any way they pleased. Upon 
this I observed that I had an equal 
confidence in the committee in some 
respects, but that it would be far 
more satisfactory if, at the outset, 
you were clearly to lay down the 
points most essential for determi- 
nation, and on which all other points 
must rest. I then proceeded to 
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insinuate that the only sequence of 
enquiry that could be at all suc- 
cessful would be— 

I. To enquire into the material 
condition of the people, and into 
the resources of the country, and 
especially with the view of ascer- 
taining whether the country is or 
is not accumulating capital. 

II. To enquire into the practical 
working of the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, with the 
view of ascertaining whether new 
taxes (as for instance the income- 
tax and local cesses) can be collected 
without extortion and oppression. 

Now, my dear John, unless these 
points are ascertained in the first 
instance, you will be working en- 
tirely in the dark, and your finance 
committee will turn out to be a 
snare and a delusion; for these, I 
repeat, are the points which must 
determine your whole financial 
policy. To this reasoning of mine 
you fully assented, but you very 
justly observed, that to talk about 
information as regards outlying 
estates, and to obtain it, are two 
very different things, and that 
you’d like to hear my plans for 
collecting information. Thereupon, 
my dear John, you will remember 
that 1 recommended you imme- 
diately to— 

I. Appoint a commission to pro- 
ceed to your Indian property, and 
investigate matters on the spot. 

II. To collect all the information 
possible, by examining witnesses in 
this country. 

Ill. To start the American system 
of encouraging each officer in your 
employ to send you annually, for 
your private inspection, his free 
opinion on the working of Govern- 
ment enactments. 

The first measure, my dear John, 
is evidently the measure of mea- 
sures ; the second is not at all to 
be despised ; while the third cannot 
be expected to be of much service 
for some years, or until your officers 
have learnt that they may express 
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their opinions with entire freedom, 
without there being the slightest fear 
of their suffering in your good graces 
for uttering unpalatabletruths. To 
all this you listened with a smile of 
approval, but you proceeded to say, 
‘This sounds all very well, and 
would, no doubt, provide me with 
a wide base, but several years must 
elapse before all this information 
can be satisfactorily collected, and 
what am I to do in the mean- 
time?’ But for this question of 
yours I was fully prepared ; and I 
then pointed out that, in the mean- 
time, as a provisional measure, you 
should keep down expenses, build 
no more bridges than are absolutely 
necessary, no more barracks, no 
more public offices, no more gaols. 
I also suggested that you should 
stop all funds for English educa- 
tion, all grants-in-aid to missionary 
schools (principally because they 
spend so much on English educa- 
tion), and all railway works, ex- 
cept those required to complete lines 
already commenced. Besides this 
you should at once prepare to re- 
duce the number of highly paid 
English officials! To do all this, 
John, you must harden your heart. 
Your Indian agents will shout out 
to you to beware of the gulf of 
retrogression ; but do you go on 
your way rejoicing, and retort upon 
them that it is far more important 
to beware of the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy. And here I had fully in- 
tended leaving off, but, as you 
seemed to be in a tolerably good 
humour, I thought it was as well 
to hint that there is just one thing, 
and one only, that you should not 
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put a stopper on, and that is on 
irrigation works; as they had 
always been and will always be the 
whole key to the successful manage- 
ment of Indian properties. In 
Eastern countries, I continued, irri- 
gation is all that the camel is to the 
desert Arab, or the canoe to the 
sea-board savage. In short, my 
dear John, I observed that if you 
once look after your irrigation you 
may leave everything else to look 
after itself. ‘ And why,’ you asked, 
‘should I not put off this piece of 
expenditure too until I see my way 
quite clearly?’ To thisI replied, that 
the key of finance is population, 
and the key of population food, and 
the key of food water ; and that if 
you neglect your waterworks your 
financial resources are sure to be 
injured by famines. ‘ Famines, sir!’ 
you exclaimed, ‘ famines! Why, at 
the very commencement of our con- 
versation I told you that Duff had 
said, in his Indian budget speech, 
that ‘‘Fortune has conspicuously 
favoured us of late,” and that we 
hadn’t had any sort of what he 
called “overpowering physical disas- 
ters”’ for the last two years.’ To 
this, John, I said nothing at all, 
you may remember, but producing 
from my pocket a neat little volume 
of Indian famine literature for the 
last ten years, just asked you to 
cast your eye over the famine facts 
of those two years throughout 
which, according to Duff’s account, 
fortune had so conspicuously 
favoured you. While you turned 
over page after page of the most 
sickening details that man ever 
read, I carefully scanned your coun- 


1 It seems almost superfluous to add, that it is much better for India to have a corrupt 


native agency than a pure European one. The first it is true would rob the people. But 
the second, it must be borne in mind, would rob them far more effectually by simply deport- 
ing a large proportion of the profits of the soil to England; while the peculations of a 
native agency would be sure, in the end, to be spent in useful works, in employing 


labour of various kinds, and in adding to the general wealth of the country. But at 
present the Indians have all the evils of a European agency, and are very little the 
better. The European agency is extensive enough to cause an enormous drain on the 
resources of a poor country, but it is not extensive enough to do away with the pecula- 
tions of the petty officials who have to be bribed as much as, and in many instances, even 
more than, they ever were before. 
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tenance, and what I read there 
gave me hopes for your Indian 
estates that I had never ventured 
to entertain before. At length you 
threw down the volume, and witha 
sigh of relief said, ‘ Well, I see it 
all now, that’s one comfort, and 
that what one of my English agents 
said the other day about my being 
like a man sitting on a volcano is 
only too true, and thatif my agents 
goon as they have been doing I 
have simply to make my choice 
between the volcano of rebellion or 
the gulf of bankruptcy. Why, it 
now seems to me as clear as noon- 
day that my agents have com- 
menced by heightening and gilding 
the pyramid, instead of by widening 
the base by the simple process of 
preserving the lives and adding to 
the resources of the agricultural 
classes on whom I depend so en- 
tirely for keeping the concern 
afloat.’ At this point of the con- 
versation, and finding that so much 
had been gained, I made a profound 
salaam and judiciously withdrew, 
with the intention of resuming the 
discussion of your Indian affairs on 
the very next opportunity that 
might occur. 

As I wended my way home, how- 
ever, pondering, as I went, on the 
exceeding difficulty of getting 
crooked sticks straight again, a 
messenger came running after me 
to tell me that there was just one 
point on which you wanted an imme- 
diate answer. On again entering 
the room I had left you sitting in, 
you may remember, my dear John, 
that you said you would like to 
hear what I had to say as to the 
carrying out of irrigation works, as 
there seemed to be such a difference 
of opinion as to the way of setting 
to work. ‘Some,’ you continued, 
‘tell me to go ahead and borrow 
more money to lay out on water- 
works of one kind and another, 
while others tell me that won’t do 
at all, and that they should all be 
paid for out of the current income 
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of the concern. The Times, in 
especial, tells me that it won’t do at 
all to discount the future as regards 
managing my Indian estates.’ To 
this, my dear John, I replied that 
the Times is perfectly mght, not, 
however, because it is in itself im- 
politic to borrow capital to lay out 
on reproductive works, but because 
your agents are not fit to be trusted 
with the money. Here you became 
indignant, and abruptly asked me if 
I meant to accuse your agents of 
peculation. You may remember, 
however, that I speedily reassured 
you on this point, and that none of 
your money found its way into their 
pockets, except in the shape of 
salaries ; but I pointed out at the 
same time that your agents are but 
human, and that no human beings 
as yet discovered in the world are 
fit to be trusted with the expendi- 
ture of public money where neither 
watch nor control is kept on the 
expenditure by the representatives 
of the people. I then proceeded to 
ask you how you could possibly ex- 
pect your agents to form an excep- 
tion to all human history. Without 
waiting for a reply, I then pointed, 
as rapidly as possible, to the nume- 
rous evidences which showed that 
your agents certainly formed no ex- 
ception to the rule. I pointed to 
the ten millions spent on barracks 
during the last ten years; to 
departments erected which were 
entirely superfluous ; to the depart- 
ment of public works, which was 
brought into being with such little 
forethought that your agents had to 
go out into the highways and by- 
ways and fetch in military officers 
who were wholly without engineer- 
ing experience; to money squan- 
dered in agricultural exhibitions 
which were at once a loss and a 
laughing-stock ; to thousands spent 
in printing useless returns, and to 
money recklessly spent on many 
things too numerous for recapitula- 
tion here. And finally I pointed to 
the hundreds of thousands of lives 
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ruthlessly and barbarously sacrificed 
to a culpable neglect of remedies, 
which could have been easily and 
readily applied.' Pointing, then, to 
all this experience of the past, I 
asked you how you could expect a 
different result for the future if the 
same machinery was continued; and 
clearly pointed out to you, that if 
you went on borrowing more money 
you would simply drive on the way 
to bankruptcy faster than you are 
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John, the only check you can pos- 
sibly have on the present waste of 
public money, is by limiting the 
amount of money to be wasted. I 
was just proceeding, I may remind 
you, to point out my plans for 
the entire reconstruction of your 
Indian agency, when a messenger 
arrived, to say that your presence 
was immediately required on some 
urgent business; so, begging me to 
call again another day, you bid me 


doing at present. In fact, my dear graciously good-bye. 


1 The following facts show clearly that the Government in India can be as distinctly 
accused of murdering the people of India, as Mr. Gladstone could be accused of murder- 
ing the people of Ireland were he to abstain from feeding them in the event of an over- 
whelming famine. If the reader will only imagine the greater part of Ireland strewed 
with corpses, while shiploads of grain were being sent from Liverpool to India, he will 
then have an exact parallel to what took place under our eminently paternal Govern- 
ment in the East. The tale is well told in the following letter :— 


‘THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ORISSA FAMINE, 
‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ASIATIC, 


‘Smr,—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir Arthur Cotton have, I see by your report of their 
speeches before the Society of Arts, rejected the excuses made for Sir Cecil Beadon’s 
shortcomings in the matter of the Orissa famine. At the time, Sir Cecil’s friends in 
Parliament and in the press asserted that the coast of Orissa is inaccessible to shipping for 
great part of the year, from the heavy surf and entire want of harbours. Others among 
his apologists intimated that neither supplies nor shipping were available. These 
excuses were accepted, and Sir Cecil was not treated like Governor Eyre. As I was at 
Chittagong during the Orissa famine, I can certify that there were usually over thirty 
ships in the harbour there loading rice, only three days’ sail from Balasore. The Com- 
missioner of Chittagong, had he been authorised to do so by the Government of Bengal, 
could and would have stopped these ships, despatched them to Balasore and Dumrah, on 
the coast of Orissa, and discharged the cargoes there. I can vouch that Balasore is 
accessible to ships at all seasons of the year, as it lies, not on an open coast, but some 
miles up the river Burra Balong. Dumrah also lies on an inlet equally safe from surf. 
T have no hesitation in saying that, had the Government of Bengal willed it, half a mil- 
lion of human lives might have been saved. The Commissioner of Orissa must, I appre- 
hend, have apprised the Government of Bengal of the fact that the coast was quite 
accessible, of which he could hardly be ignorant. If the Government of Bengal remained 
in ignorance of the accessible harbours on the coast of Orissa, part of the blame must 
rest upon the Commissioner of Orissa; but the Goverment of Bengal cannot be thereby 
excused for such gross ignorance and incapacity. How can the natives of India believe 
in our professions of regard when the lives of hundreds of thousands among them 
are sacrificed by “blunders worse than crimes,” and the perpetrators are not even 
¢censured.—I am, &c, 


‘ March 24, 1871. * Monitor.’ 
















































THE LAST NIGHT AT FOTHERINGAY. 


Anp so ‘tis come to this, that I must die! 
I wonder, will the change be very sharp? 
At least ’twill be a change, thank God for that! 

For I am weary of this living death— 

Quickened but by sad dreams of the sad past, 

The wild, sweet past; weary of lying hopes, 

Of tales of torture, death, and infamy, 

Of young lives blighted, and of faithful hearts 

That snapped, but bent not to betray their queen. 
And all for naught. ’Tis better I should die. 
Better—oh, better far—to pass and be 

With them, those noble souls, who for my sake 
Smilingly met their baffled torturers, 

While limb was racked from limb. Oh for the young, 
The brave, the lovely who have died for me! 

Tis sweet, ’tis very sweet, to know one’s face 

So fair that gallant men will die for it: 

But oh! *tis joy heaped up to agony 

To know that they can love and die no more. 






And yet I would not I had never lived, 
E’en though the end has been but misery ; 

For I have had some hours of panting joy 

The least of which was worth a life of woe 

To hearts like mine, that ne’er have felt remorse. 

O Bothwell, would that thou wast near once more— 
Once more to dash upon me with thy troop 

Of rough moss-riders, bear me off again, 

With jingling spur and spangled pennon’s gleam, 

A willing victim, in thy stalwart arms, 

And once more revel in my proud embrace. 

Thou wast a man in truth, with thy bold eye 

And massive strength, and purpose fixed as fate, 

And hot fierce heart that feared nor shame nor scorn, 
Nor man nor God, a fitting mate for me. 

They said, my holy guides, that thou wast stained 
With every crime but fear—the better mine ; 

That thou didst sweep from sight the pettish fool 
Men called my husband—so the better mine ; 

That thou wast steeped in lust and cruelty, 

But ne’er had felt remorse—the better mine; 

They said that I should be but as the toy 
Of a few short lustful hours, then to receive 
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My share of blows and curses; and they lied. 
Tis true thou didst once—but I recked it not; 

I scarce remember now—something I said, 

Some foolish jest, that woke the slumbering fiend 
That slumbered only under Mary’s spell. 

"Tis clean forgotten now: all else remains— 

"Tis a light blot—(would it had never been!)— 
And thou art dead. 


And Chastelard is dead. 
His piteous eyes still gaze up into mine, 
rimming with liquid love, as erst they gazed 
When at my feet in wistful strains he poured 
His soul out with his voice. “Twas that sad eve 
When France and all its joys sank in the south 
Amid the faint haze where the sunset’s glow 
Faded in purple gloom. I see those eyes, 
As last they fell on me, when he was led 
Unto his death, joyous, and calm, and free, 
As I shall go to mine. He too is dead 
For loving me; and I was dragged to see, 
And my hand signed the warrant; yet he sent 
One look, one wave, one kiss, to tell that he, 
Like all who loved me, loved me to the death. 


A chequered day has been this life of mine— 

A sunrise blithe as those sweet morns in spring 
When west winds whisper gently off the sea, 
And flutter by to greet the growing light, 
While all the world is gay, though fleecy clouds, 
Uncharged as yet with rain, their shadows cast, 
Forgotten ere they are flown; for the black bank 
Of surging storm-cloud, following fast and full, 
As yet is hidden. So my life was spent 

"Mid days of dance, and sport, and tournament, 
Where I was ever queen by right of face 

And form and loveliness, which stormed men’s hearts, 
From councillor to page. *Tis true, e’en then 

I had begun what saintly gospellers 

Have called my life of blood: my victims dropped 
Silently down, and lay like the sad leaves 

Which fall in early frost. I grieved for them. 
"Twas not my guilt they loved me overmuch, 

Or that ’twas treason to have loved a queen. 
Yet I am sorry now. I have it yet, 

Men say—that beauty—and that ’tis for it 
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I die to-morrow: ’tis not politic 

Two suns should shine together, whereof one 

So far outshines the other. So at length 

(With tears, no doubt, and protestations deep 
Against the hard lot of anointed queens 

Which grants no object but their people’s good) 
My royal loving sister has been brought 

E’en to the snapping of her gentle heart 

To grant me death! I would that she were here, 
That I might tell her all my gratitude 

And admiration of her constancy ! 

The harlot’s bastard! Oh, to see her shrink, 

And cower, blear-eyed, and dull, and shivering, 

In the light of Mary’s beauty! She would find 
That all the weary years’ imprisonment 

To which she lured me with her lying words 

Had scarce removed the sting from Mary’s tongue. 


This only grieves me, that my life has passed 
With my long-planned revenge unsatisfied— 
Revenge on Murray, and on all the crew 

Who found for me that fitting banishment, 
Which sent me to be held where I could taste, 
Tn all the venom of its bitterness, 

The filthy dregs of spite, which well beseemed 
My father’s harlot, to his child, her queen. 


Yes, and on him whose ghastly face I saw, 

With gleaming bloodshot eyes and quivering lip 
(His armour glimmered in the fitful glass), 

And shaking finger pointing where I sate, 

My lap-dog at my feet. I scarce could shriek 

Ere forth the spectre strode, from out the gloom, 
And, staggering, clutched his victim silently, 

Who clung to my skirt and screamed. They wrenched him free, 
That band of savage devils, and I heard, 

Even as down I fell, amid his shrieks 

For mercy, poured to men who knew it not, 

The dull gush of the daggers in his side. 

And then the wild sounds died off into moans— 
Moans which will ring for ever in my ears. 

For ever? Till to-morrow’s dawn I mean. 

Child, hand me here yon piece of broidery: 

’Tis not yet finished, and the time grows short. 

The green wool, child: why, sure thy wits are crazed 
With grief to give the red. Dost thou not see 
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The last row must be green? All else is done. 
So now—’twill do. I’m glad ’tis finished all. 

I ne’er have liked to leave a task undone. 

Now, Barbara, let us think what I shall wear 

At my last court to-morrow. Mind, ’twill ring 
Through Christendom how Mary meets her fate. 
What think’st thou of the long black velvet train, 
Just looped with crimson braid, the jacket close, 
But open neck and bosom? ("T'was the dress 
That Bothwell loved.) And now the long white fall 
Of lace, from head to foot. Look not so scared, 
My girl; I know what’s in thy mind: ‘’Twas thus 
She wedded Darnley.’ Yes! and so be sure 

Thy mistress recks not aught of Darnley’s death. 
And now to bed: ’tis late. It were not fit 

That we should bring a weary face to death. 


IV.—NO. XX. NEW SERIES. 
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AT PARIS, JUST BEFORE THE END. 
By a Vicar OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


[There is no matter of more vital moment to England at the present time than the right 
understanding of the Communal insurrection in Paris. All intelligent information 
on the subject, then, is or ought to be welcome. The question is not what this or 
that section of us wish to believe to have been the truth, but what was and is the 
actual truth—what did the Communal leaders really desire, and what was their 
actual conduct while in power. I for one regard the insurrection, considering 
the circumstances under which it broke out, as unpatriotic—the professed objects 
of it as unattainable, and the revolt as indefensible and wrong. So far I cannot 
sympathise with the writer of the following paper; but if, as I believe also, the 
insurrection arose from causes inherent in the modern industrial system—causes 
which are at work in England as powerfully as in France—it behoves us all to 
attend to what is said about it by its friends as well as by its enemies.—Ep. F. M} 


ERSAILLES was always a dull, 
dreary place, with its long 
galleries full of battles, few of which 
I had ever heard of, and its hall of 
the Marshals, with huge Algerian 
pictures, that let us a little into 
the secret of why Algiers is such 
an unprofitable colony. I was 
soon sick of history told French 
fashion, and of gardens and ter- 
races, and bronze boys chasing one 
another round the smaller stand- 
up fountains, and huge tritons 
sprawling, and sea-horses wallow- 
ing, and sea-nymphs tumbling about 
in the bigger fountains, where the 
‘great waters ’ used to play. 

But this time I have no leisure 
for such thoughts: Versailles is 
changed; it is no longer dull, far 
too much the reverse ; and as for the 
galleries, they are cut up into public 
offices, and bed-chambers and dress- 
ing-rooms for the deputies who are 
waiting to see M. Thiers take Paris, 
and yet keep to the manifesto, in 
which he says nothing shall induce 
him to fire a shell into it. 

Versailles is not dull. At the rail- 
way there is a great crush; for our 
old enemy, the passport-man, has 
come to the front again; and move 
on you mustn’t, until he is quite 
satisfied (as far as my Lord Gran- 
ville’s recommendation or some 
French mayor’s laissez passer can 
satisfy him) that you have not come 
with intent to assassinate M. Thiers, 
or to suborn his generals, or to 
spread disaffection among his rank 


and file, or even to let the Commune 
know how his troops are arranged, 
and what are his supplies of artillery. 
Sometimes the passport-man is very 
hard to satisfy: if you are smooth- 
tongued and voluble—just what a 
spy or an ‘emissary’ would be sure 
to be—you get off well enough ; but 
if, Britonlike, you bridle up at this, 
perhaps the sixth inspection of per- 
son and papers since the day began, 
and ask if you are living in a Re- 
public, and whether they ever did 
catch areal ‘ Red’ by such tricks as 
those, you'll find (though you've 
only been expressing your annoy- 
ance in English) that the way is not 
smooth for you. Your passport is 
conned over once more, this time by 
some particularly amiable-looking 
gentleman in a white hat and dusty 
boots, whom you took for a fellow- 
traveller, and were very nearly 
making a confidant of; and it is 
found that it has not been visé by 
the consul in the last town where 
you were. Then there is question- 
ing, and consulting, and badgering, 
until at last you are informed that 
it is only par obligeance you are 
allowed to proceed, and the gentle- 
men with the ferret’s eyes and the 
yellow facings and white lace look 
at you as though they were deter- 
mined to be able to swear to you 
again, after, no matter how many 
years. And now you are in Ver- 
sailles: it is late on Sunday after- 
noon, but Paris, at its fullest, was 
never so full or so noisy as the 
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Street of Reservoirs; in the Street 
of the Parish, the eating and drink- 
ing shops, nearly all of them, are 
crowded ; and so in almost all the 
streets and shops. Walking along is 
like going through the Royal Aca- 
demy the first Saturday after it is 
open. As for the gaunt avenue to St. 
Cloud, usually so desolate, a fair is 
going on there, with all the fun of 
French fairs in general, and a great 
deal specially imported for the occa- 
sion. Here are sailors, not a bit 
like the trim French tars in their 
glazed hats, with brim turned up 
Chinese fashion, whom we saw on 
board the fleet that put into Ply- 
mouth some years ago ; but rough- 
looking customers, quite up to their 
work, which M. Thiers gives them, 
of carrying all the strongest of the 
‘enemy’s’ batteries. Sailors, just 


now, are at a premium here. Much 
as the French usually prefer soldiers, 
the red-breeches are in such an equi- 
vocal position (returned prisoners, 
two-thirds of them) that they are 


looked at somewhat askance. And 
as for the Papal ‘ Zous,’ the heroes 
of the day—for didn’t they always 
beat the Prussians, and haven’t they 
always beaten the ‘insurgents’ ?— 
they are too few to satisfy the hero- 
worship of such a multitude as fills 
this St. Cloud avenue. So the 
sailors come in for a share of cheery 
looks and petting, and go rolling 
about, sailor-fashion, amongst the 
demi-monde celebrities, and the 
papas and mammas with their 
families, and the grave deputies 
and graver officers, and blue-blouses 
and, their wives or sweethearts, and 
all the motley crew who are buying, 
eating, shooting at a mark, playing 
‘English’ or ‘Chinese’ billiards, toss- 
ing at petit bonhomme (the French 
Aunt Sally), and behaving in general 
as if they were out for a grand 
peace-holiday, instead of being 
gathered there to effect the destruc- 
tion of their countrymen. 

And Garibaldians? No, I didn’t 
see one, After the way in which 
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this same Assembly treated the old 
man of Caprera, I don’t wonder at 
his men keeping in the background. 
I travelled part of the way from 
Chartres with one of them: he was 
a Norman, and had picked up half- 
a-dozen words of English by living 
in Havre. He was going home to 
his own people to be out of the 
way: ‘I can’t go round by Paris,’ 
said he, after he had told us his 
plan—to get out ata small station 
and walk across till he struck the 
line of the west—‘I couldn’t bear 
to see them flying at one another’s 
throats after all that has happened. 
Ga me créverait le coeur.’ Poor 
man! he had his own faith in the 
Garibaldi family as strong as ever: 
to hear him talk, you would think 
that they were never defeated, any 
more than the Pope’s ‘ Zous ;’ and 
in the fight at Dijon, where Ricci- 
otti led them, he assured me they 
were outnumbered at least four to 
one. 

No: Garibaldians would have 
been out of place at Versailles, 
where a swarm of little marquises 
and viscounts (hobereaua—hobby- 
hawks, as the French call them) 
howled like the Ephesians in their 
theatre, because (not long before 
Paris was taken) M. Tolain, one of 
the Paris deputies, was called by 
the Minister of War ‘the honourable 
member.’ This was how it hap- 
pened: there had been another 
shooting of prisoners—at first the 
generals and colonels of the Assem- 
bly always shot their prisoners when 
they took them in small batches. For 
this reason the Archbishop of Paris 
was seized along with several of 
his chaplains and archdeacons by 
the Commune. They said, ‘ Reve- 
rend father, our men get shot like 
dogs, contrary to all the laws of 
war or peace. Now you can stop 
this if you please. Write to Ver- 
sailles, and tell them that your 
treatment depends on the way in 
which they behave to their pri- 
soners. That is the Commune’s 

R2 
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account of the seizing of the host- 
ages, and the Commune has a right 
to a fair hearing as well as the 
other side. For a long time, they 
tell us, the Archbishop held back 
in true non posswmus style; it was 
not his business to interfere in such 
matters ; he must leave the things 
of Cesar to Cesar. At last he 
wrote, and sent a priest with the 
letter ; and Monsignor Dupanloup, 
of Orleans, strongly urged M. 
Thiers to listen to the appeal which 
the Commune, through its illus- 
trious prisoner, was making to the 
Assembly. But M. Thiers would 
not: his programme was traced 
out; doubtless the Prussians would 
not have let him swerve if he had 
wished to do so, for they were 
quietly preparing a grand battue, 
in which the French army was to 
do the shooting, and Prince Bis- 
mark was to drive inthe game. M. 
Thiers would not treat: all the 
Commune gained by the Arch- 
bishop’s letter was to stop the 
shootings for a time. But before 


very long they began again, and 
M. Tolain, who was once a working 
man, and did not make a colossal 
fortune by speculating, ventured to 


ask the reason why. Up rose 
General Le Fé, just as Mr. Lowe 
might rise, to wither with his scorn 
some daring wight who actually 
wanted to know why, and began in 
his most sarcastic tone, ‘The ho- 
nourable member,’ when out burst a 
furious chorus of hisses, and cat- 
calls, and cries as vulgar as if 
instead of patrician senators the 
Versailles Assembly had been made 
up of the rowdiest of backwoodsmen, 

While this is going on, Versailles 
palace-yard is a park of artillery, 
with mitrailleuses and mortars (big 
new ones from Lille and there- 
abouts) ; Versailles roads are block- 
ed up with artillery and baggage- 
waggons pouring down to the front ; 
the trains all coming in anyhow 
and anywhere, because troops must 
be brought on and beasts sent up ; 
the skirts of the great park full of 
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tents with horses picketed among 
them and men cooking by gipsy 
fires; and every other minute the 
boom of Mont Valérien, as it 
sends a shell against Issy, or, it 
may be, against already ruined 
Neuilly ; or perhaps a refresher to 
the Arch of Triumph or the Palace 
of Industry, where the Commune 
has fixed its central ambulance. 
Versailles a noisy camp; half-a- 
dozen pretty villages mere masses 
of black ruin, where men have late- 
ly (as an American doctor who saw 
it told me) been ‘fighting like 
devils ;’ Paris, so sure that she is 
in the right, that she is sullenly 
willing to bide the now desperate 
issue; the Prussians looking on at 
St. Denis; and amid all this, the 
squireens howling because General 
Le Flé applied even in irony the 
epithet ‘ honourable’ to an ex-carver 
and gilder. You can’t believe it; 
but Ican. I’ve listened to these 
men, and have heard how they talk 
of their fellow-Frenchmen. ‘I tell 
you,’ said one, when I professed 
my astonishment at this still sadder 
sequel to the late sad war, ‘there 
are 25,000 or 30,000 in Paris, the 
scum of all the earth, and Europe 
will never be quiet till they’re killed 
offtoa man. I wish the Prussians 
had gone in and done it for us; but 
we must do it, and we mean to do 
it thoroughly. No half-measures 
this time. Europe will thank us 
when it’s over.’ That is the spirit 
of the folks who proposed (God 
forgive me if I am wronging the 
individual proposer—he may have 
been a real peace-lover among a set 
of wolves) to put up solemn prayers 
for peace—prayers to which Mont 
Valérien would have thundered out 
the amens: prayers, forsooth ! when, 
had they simply given Paris what 
Imperial tyranny had deprived her 
of for nineteen years, no one would 
have thought of making a disturb- 
ance. ‘But why did the National 
Guard take the cannon ?’ Well, this 
is how they explain the matter: they 
were their own cannon—big Jose- 
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phine and the rest—bought with 
their own money. And they had 
felt in 1848 the need of cannon, the 
utter hopelessness of doing any- 
thing without it. Has anybody read 
the history of those terrible June 
days? 1 know from those who 
saw: in those very sad days it was 
working-man against shopkeeper. 
St. Antoine’s suburb wanted some- 
thing, just as our little match- 
makers wanted something the other 
day. But Cavaignac was a sterner 
man than Mr. Gladstone, and so he 
said he would teach them to try and 
coerce the Assembly; and the old 
African general set a young African 
general, Lamorici¢re—with troops 
accustomed to burn Arabs in caves 
and carry out razzias after the most 
approved fashion—to crush St. An- 
toine. The workmen had barricades 
and muskets; but Lamoriciére had 
big guns and grape-shot. He had, 
too, the Garde Mobile—Paris street 
roughs many of them—banded and 
armed, and let loose to do what mis- 


chief they could. Wild work they 


made of it. My friend saw them 
charging up the barricades like rab- 
bits running up a bank, instead of 
sapping from house to house as they 
did this time. He heard of them 
firing down into cellars, and then 
going in and slaying all that had 
taken refuge below, young and old, 
women and children. Lecomte and 
Thomas were out then: that is 
why they were killed the other 
day, by a chance mob, not by 
the Commune. The Commune 
grieved over their death most 
honestly; the notion that they 
had sanctioned it did them infinite 
harm: while Versailles was rather 
pleased, for, of course, people could 
not be persuaded that the Commune 
had not ordered the deed. It is 
twenty-three years ago, that affair 
of June 1848; but if your sister and 
grandfather had been killed like rats 
in a hole, you would scarcely forget it 
in twice twenty-three years. That is 
why Paris put up with Napoleon and 
the apotheosis of stockjobbing for 
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these weary eighteen years. What 
could they do? He had the priests 
(they made him pay them well for 
the half-help they gave him—he had 
to keep Rome down for them, and to 
give French education more and 
more into their hands); and the 
priests gave him the peasantry ; and 
the towns were always kept full of 
troops, barracked with big guns, all 
ready to sweep the new straight 
streets at amoment’s notice. Look at 
Paris: wherever you turn, there is a 
vast barrack. They are all arranged 
‘ strategically,’ one ‘covering’ the 
other. Paris hated him; it called 
him an old impostor, who, while 
talking of prosperity, had added 
a prodigious sum to the Frenclr 
debt; it spoke of him, when it 
dared, as deception personified ; 
but what could Paris do? What 
could anybody do against such 
an overwhelming force? That 
is why they were so determined to 
keep the guns. ‘No, Thiers; we 
don’t believe in you. You are 
Siéyes over again. You are a “ ve- 
teran diplomatist,’’ and you want 
to bring in Henry V. or the Or- 
leanists. You went in for peace at 
any price, that you might have lei- 
sure to carry out your own schemes. 
But we'll be even with you. You 
sha’n’t sweep the Paris streets un- 
opposed. If you bring guns, we'll 
have guns to set against them; it 
is a game that two can play at.’ 

It is not a gooc state of things 
that the workmen of a capital 
should keep arms and cannon. 
It is a monstrous anomaly. But it 
is a natural consequence of unjust 
and dishonest government. 

Then, in 48, I said it was shop- 
keeper against working-man; and 
the Prince-President played them 
off against each other. To win 
over the bourgeois he was always 
shaking the ‘red bogey’ in their 
faces; to keep the owvriers quiet, he 
represented himself as their friend, 
and took care to remind them that 
it was not he but the men who wear 
broadcloth who shot them down in 
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those three days of June. His 
Situation has been trying the same 
game now, denouncing Thiers and 
Jules Favre as the real authors of 
all this misery. 

But in March last things were 
not as they had been in 48. Shop- 
keeper was not against working- 
man. They were fellows in mis- 
fortune : neither could pay his rent; 
the propriétaire who had been safe 
all the siege time, was clamouring 
at Versailles for a bill which M. 
Dufaure seemed very likely to give 
him. He had even begun clamour- 
ing before the Assembly left Bor- 
deaux; so shopkeepers and work- 
ing-men were at one: both full of 
-the same rage against ‘ this upstart 
Assembly, called under pressure 
simply to make peace, and now 
claiming to manage everything.’ 
Remember the sufferings of the 
siege. Read Mr. Moore, in Good 
Words; remember they have no 
poor-law ; think of our workhouses at 
the time when the Corn Laws were 
being repealed; and you will not 
wonder at some thousands of hun- 
gry Parisians putting faith even in 
national workshops. Besides the 
rent and food questions, there was 
the maddening feeling that all this 
suffering had been for nought: Ger- 
many had to be paid in full after 
all, and Paris was accused of cow- 
ardice. ‘ Cowards, were we? Well, 
we'll show you what such cowards 
can do.’ I’m quite sure that one 
great reason why they are holding 
out so desperately now is, to show 
that they’re not what Trochu called 
them when he made his sallies with 
demoralised ‘liners’ and raw Mo- 
biles,and wouldn’t trust the National 
Guard, in spite of their repeated 
prayersto be led on. ‘Wild dreamers 
these Commune men;’ and five- 
sixths of us think they are the same 
as Communists, forgetting that the 
one propose that all should share 
and sharealike inthe world’s wealth, 
the others merely claim for the chief 
city in France its municipal rights. 
I don’t doubt but some of the Com- 
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mune were Communists; anyhow, 
many belong to the ‘ International,’ 
and they say that, whatever is the end 
of this Paris business, we shall hear 
again of the ‘ International.’ One 
great bait for enthusiasts was their 
going in for peace and brotherhood 
among nations; and that almost all 
Frenchmen are really eager for. 
‘Why couldn’t he let us be?’ said 
a country dilly-driver, as we got in 
sight of a ruined bridge. ‘If he 
wanted w ar, he and Bismark should 
have fought it out, with so many 
generals on a side. The world 
will never be quiet till nations are 
able to keep their kings in order 
and make them harmless.’ They 
may be wild dreamers in this, but 
their dream is what all noble-minded 
men have dreamt ever since the 
world was. 


While one would sing the death of war, 
And one would chant the history 
Of that great race that is to be— 


says the Laureate, and we admire 
him; so we do the saint in the 
Apocalypse, who saw ‘a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein dwelt 
righteousness.’ But if anybody 
gets practical, and tries to extin- 
guish war, and to bring about some 
of those fine things which are to 
be at the Millennium, straightway 
we call him a madman, or else a 
knave, who wants, for his own ends, 
to delude the masses, 

Now I'll give you no more 
politics. I hold no brief for the 
Commune. [| simply say what they 
told me of their views and aims. 
Let us drop politics at the gate of 
Versailles palace, past which I 
strode, luggage in hand, meaning 
to leave my objets at the nearest 
shop to where the St. Denis "buses 
started from. Free, then, and un- 
encumbered, we took our survey of 
gardens full of Mobiles, who were 
cutting jokes upon the statues; of 
the palace-yard, turned as aforesaid 
into an artillery-ground; and of 
the fair, in which the chief delight 
was a turntable painted in different 
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segments of colour. The prizes 
were plates and dishes, and tea- 
cups, and a big delf tea-pot, which 
nobody ever won. The girls were 
especially fond of this machine, 
and made their sweethearts spend 
their double-sous at a great rate, 
until some of them) walked off with 
a regular tea-service under their 
arms. There were at least half-a- 
dozen different kinds of farthing 
rouge-et-noiy in one alley of this 
Versailles fair that Sunday night. 
Then the merry-go-rounds—what 
an abuse of the epithet! The 
English take their pleasures sadly 
do they? I never saw any set of 
people half so solemn as a dozen 
Gauls, young and old, moving 
slowly round on those gangs of 
hobby-horses. The gaufres, too, of 
course, made on the spot for the 
delight of the grown children, who 
swarm at French fairs. But how 
can I talk about it? All the fun of 
the fair! Yes, they are laughing, 
and flirting, and ogling, and cheap- 
ening sham jewellery, and buying 
tooth-powder and toilet fittings, 
and dancing and drinking in the 
booths ; and all the while the can- 
non is thundering away. Isuppose 
the Versailles folks have got used 
to it: but to me, this Sunday even- 
ing, it is sickening. 

But one must eat; and there is 
a bouillon with temptingly savoury 
smell, The proper restaurants have 
done their day’s work by now, and 
sell no more solids. So into a 
private room we go, and get a 
wonderfully good meal—very dear ; 
and then to find a lodging. Regu- 
lar hotels had already laughed at 
the idea of making room for two. 
‘Room ! we’ve been choke full this 
fortnight ;’ and even the little places 
round the market are overcrowded. 
At one of these, however, I hear of 
a schoolmaster down a ‘passage in 
Parish Street, who is supposed to 
have a spare mattress. He has no 
mattress, but he has one unoccu- 
pied corner in hisclass-room. The 
concierge’s wife lends a mattress, 
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and so for five francs my son and 
I pass a most uncomfortable night 
in the only dirty bed I ever slept 
in in France. The schoolmaster 
(who had the conscience to take 
five francs for his dirty corner) 
might well have sat for a picture 
of the Apothecary in Romeo amd 
Juliet, and his wife was nearly as 
woe-begone. He had shut up school 
because his pupils wouldn’t come 
when the ‘fun’ began at Versailles. 
In Paris,‘on the contrary, I found 
the schools all doubly active; edu- 
cation was one of the whims of the 
Commune, and they worked very 
hard at it: poor fellows! if they 
had meant to succeed they ought 
to have thrown that and everything 
else overboard, and simply gone in 
for crushing their relentless ene- 
mies, who so often refused to treat 
with them. Next day the thing 
was to get out of Versailles as 
quickly as possible. Besides the 
regular *buses, there was a con- 
stant stream of carts, flys, barouches, 
pataches, starting as each made up 
its complement of passengers. How 
strange it seemed to those who 
remembered the pleasant old rail- 
way, with its roof-seats, into which 
the lively young folks of both sexes 
made a point of climbing, or the 
American omnibuses!—TI was on the 
top of one on the night of the news 
of Villafranca, and I remember the 
burst of delight as we got near 
Paris, and saw the public buildings 
each outlined with a narrow edging 
of fire. No American ’buses now; 
and of fire a very different kind of 
edging; and instead of peace and 
victory, humiliation and despair, 
and suicidal fury beyond anything 
that history makes credible. 

We call Frenchmen demonstra- 
tive! They are when excited, and 
wonderfully little will at times ex- 
cite them. But I’ve often thought 
that it is just as hasty to ‘call 
Frenchmen demonstrative because 
at times they gesticulate, as it is 
to call them talkative because on 
occasions they rattle away at a 
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great rate. All our fellow-travel- 
Jers looked as calm and unimpas- 
sioned as Paris tradesmen generally 
do. ‘Que voulez-vous ? on n’étale 

sa mistre:’ bodily misery in 
nean has a way of hiding itself, 
and the same with mental anguish. 
I don’t suppose these people were 
apathetic because they didn’t show 
their feelings, and were (as I’ve 
almost always found Frenchmen 
to be) unwilling to talk about 
them. The only one of them I 
took a dislike to was a smug mar- 
guillier sort of person, who talked 
in the tone of a high church curate 
at a gathering of ladies, and who 
ventured to hint that Versailles was 
doing a very good work for England 
as well as for France; for ‘ we have 
been told by your own ambassador 
that there are more than five thou- 
sand pickpockets anglais in the 


army of the Commune.’ He was in 
earnest, no doubt. 

It is very hot and very dusty: 
fortunately, there is a long gap be- 


tween us and the more forward part 
of the endless line. A melancholy 
drive between half-tilled market- 
gardens and nursery-grounds, with 
here and there a group of window- 
less houses with loopholed walls, 
and Prussian batteries and French 
batteries, and fabriques with chim- 
neys down and everything shattered 
to the foundation. Yet, among it 
all a man is quietly pruning the 
roadside trees, as though to look 
smart and trim this summer was the 
chief thing to be thought of. How 
pretty these Paris suburbs are— 
Celle St. Cloud, and Bougival, with 
its fine old spire, and sweet Rueil, 
held during the siege by both 
French and Prussians, and la Jau- 
chére, whose park is now full of 
gipsy-tents and camp-fires, and a 
whole battalion of liners. Here’s 
the river, and the rows of traiteurs 
—eating-houses of all kinds, where 
the Quartier-Latin folks used to 
come and treat their friends. 
Where are the Latin Quarter lads 
now, and their lasses? How many 
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of the latter are among the women- 
prisoners trotted through the blaz- 
ing sun by the gallant Chasseurs of 
Africa ? Some of these lasses have, 
I doubt not, joined the ladies who 
have made St. Denis worse than 
the Haymarket. They have since 
shown themselves among the fore- 
most of the ‘friends of order.’ No 
wonder: the Commune quixotically 
tried to put them down—its women 
declared open war against prostitu- 
tion, and tried to carry out their 
declaration. Nota week before the 
end there was that grand haul at 
Peters’ supper-rooms; the men 
(staff-officers) were sent to work in 
the trenches at Bicétre; the girls 
(cocottes, who would carry to Ver- 
sailles next day the news they got 
from their dear friends at night) 
were put to stitch sand-bags in 
St. Lazare. Silly Commune! how 
could it expect to succeed when it 
interfered in this Puritanical way 
with an officer’s divine right of 
amusing himself? Which would 
you rather be, miss or madame, a 
poor broken-hearted creature, hunt- 
ed along till you dropped by a Chas- 
seur of Africa, because you went 
down to the front to cheer on, or 
perhaps only to tend, lover or son 
or brother, as he fought for what he 
believed tojbe the right, ora bedizen- 
ed chére amie of tall Prussian officers 
at St. Denis, or of the recreani 
Federal staff at Peters’ ? 

But let us look at the long 
stream of bread-carts for the army, 
and furniture vans, and one-horse 
trucks, with a little bedding and a 
few chairs on them, hurrying Ver- 
sailleswards. Here and there a 
‘moenad’ is tramping along. Do 
you wonder that, with all this going 
on, women (who fall into hysterics 
under sensational sermons) should 
lose theirheadsaltogether? Butthey 
who do so are very few; the women in 
general look as good as that sweet- 
faced, modest little creature who has 
just gone past on apile of mattresses, 
her brother driving, and her old fa- 
ther sitting by under the shadow of 
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a bed-curtain awning. As if they 
hadn’t suffered enough all the win- 
ter! Read what ‘Our Own Oorre- 
spondent’ said last January of their 
state—worse almost outside Paris 
than within ; and now that things 
were looking a little brighter, now 
that spring was come, with its 
glory and its beauty, and the gar- 
den was bringing a few francs, and 
giving promise of a good many 
more, to have it all destroyed in 
this way, to have Frenchmen ruin- 
ing everything at Neuilly, and As- 
niéres, and Courbevoie—and this 
while the Prussians are at St. 
Denis! ‘There’s Valérien speak- 
ing again!’ And then along the 
road we have the chance of seeing 
the whiff of white smoke and the 
shell careering through the air, per- 
haps to bring still more hopelessruin 
on some already miserable home. 

Colombes is full of houses to let. 
No wonder. Who would care to 
live near the Genevilliers redoubt ? 
There’s the dome of the Invalides ; 
there’s Ste. Clothilde, the fashion- 
able west-end church, new when I 
was first in Paris. More ruins. 
The French say the Prussians took 
off the doors and broke out the win- 
dows to make packing-cases in 
which to store the contents of the 
houses—they can’t complain of 
others now they have been so reck- 
lessly wasting their own lives and 
properties. Twice we have been 
stopped by gendarmes, to see if we 
are carrying food ; great fights they 
have, I hear, with the country-folk, 
who are bent on getting their farm- 
produce into Paris—insanely enough 
if, as we’re so often assured, the 
Parisians have nothing to pay for 
it with but Commune paper. 

And now we're in St. Denis, 
which looks like a country fair 
when the militia are out, with a 
strong dash of Bethnal Green on a 
Sunday morning. Dirt, row, beer- 
drinking, crowding; cafés and eat- 
ing shops doing a roaring trade, 
ditto the photograph stalls, where 
you can also buy Les Nuits en St.- 
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Cloud, ow les Amours de César, and 
L’ Empereur s’amuse, and other filthy 
tracts, in which French-reading 
Germans seem to find pleasure. 
The theatre is in great force; the 
pieces for to-night are Pierrot 
amoureux, L’ Allemande to be danced 
in character, and L’ Anglais mécon- 
tent (as indeed he is, to see a con- 
quered people comporting them- 
selves in this way). I must say, 
however, that, though Prussians are 
looking out of almost every window, 
passers-by give the Teutons a very 
wide berth; except, of course, the 
girls with painted eyes, of whom 
there are far more than I hope 
there would be in an English town 
held, supposing it possible for any 
town of ours to be held, by an enemy. 

But the cathedral is the thing to 
be seen ; so to it we push on, past 
the stalls of brioches, and galettes, 
and sausages, and straw hats, and 
beer, and wine, and potatoes fried 
in the open air. They won’t let us 
in without an order, which we get 
at the commandant’s in Baker 
Street, and several French with us. 
The windows are sadly knocked 
about. The big north rosace has 
lost a third of its glass; there are 
ugly patches in most of the other 
windows along that side; one of 
the piers must be shaky, for it is 
propped up with timbers. The tombs 
are there—Francis I. and Claude, 
not lying in royal state, but flesh- 
less and almost naked, as you see 
bishops sometimes in our cathedrals. 
How heavy the Valois faces are, 
and what a fat, silly monk Charles 
VI. looks like! No wonder the 
Plantagenets beat men like these. 
Isabella of Bavaria, with her thin 
lips and her coarse ugly features, is 
as unprepossessing as she ought to 
be. Duguesclin (one of the very 
few commoners in this more select 
Westminster) is as small as history 
makes him, and sadly pug-nosed. 
Of course I know that all these 
tombs were ‘demolished’ at the 
Revolution ; but no doubt they were 
restored sur les anciens modéles, The 
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real bones are supposed to be in the 
vaults below, into which men were 
passing unchallenged, and which, 
Briton-like, I wished to see once 
again. Hence arow. Iwas walk- 
ing down along with half-a-dozen 
Germans, when a sentry rushed 
forward and presented his musket. 
‘You can’t pass,’ said he. ‘ But 
those men are going?’ ‘ Never 
mind—you go away.’ ‘You're 
mighty civil; but why can’t I do 
as they do?’ ‘Go out of the 
church at once.’ ‘Nay, I’ve not 
seen the apse; if I can’t see the 
vaults, I must have a look at that.’ 
With a stamp and a shout anda 
rattle of his arms, that sent a thrill 
through all the French party, my 
man roared, ‘Go out at once, or I'll 
call the patrol.” ‘No; I’ve done 
no wrong, and I mean to see 
the apse,’ said I, walking slowly 
up the steps and examining the 
restorations, new just before the 
bombardment. He walked up with 
me, shouting ‘Come out!’ but as I 
gave no answer, he called ‘ Patrol !’ 
till it came, and then handed me to 
two men in undress, who consigned 
me outside to two spike-helmets, 
by whom I was walked off to the 
nearest guard-house. There the 
indictment was drawn ont, and off 
I was taken, with a spike-helmet 
and a fixed bayonet on each side, to 
a military judge, who, as soon as I 
had uttered a dozen words, said, 
* Oh, yes, I see ; he lost his temper. 
I wish I could dismiss the case at 
once; but as it has been sent up, 
I’m afraid you must go before the 
commandant. But what nonsense 
this is, parading you like a prisoner 
through the street!’ He was the 
most gentlemanly Prussian I have 
ever had to do with (they have not 
been many). I don’t know his 
name, but I send him my blessing. 
‘Well, what’s it all about?’ asked 
in French a tall, stalwart young 
officer of the Junker type. I began 
telling him in French; and the 
other soldier, handing in the charge, 
began talking German, saying, very 
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kindly (he was most courteous 
throughout), that at the other office 
they had thought it was alla mis- 
take. ‘ Mistake!’ shouted the de- 
puty-commandant in German. ‘Fact 
is, strangers shouldn’t wander over 
here, giving trouble. We’ve enough 
to do with these French, without a 
pack of other people coming upon 
us into the bargain.’ ‘ But,’ I be- 
gan. ‘ No buts for me!’ he shouted ; 
‘off with you, or I’ll sign the order 
for locking you up.’ Now what 
wasI todo?  Oivis Romanus sum. 
But I didn’t think it advisable to 
trust to the chance of our Govern- 
ment taking up my quarrel: besides, 
I was in a hurry to get to Paris. 
So I put dignity and my passport in 
my pocket and walked back to my 
son, whom I had left at the guard- 
house. My soldier, courteous be- 
fore, was very friendly now. I 
asked him what made the officer 
get into such a thundering rage. 
‘Why, you see, he’s a very great 
gun, and is highly connected—a 
baron, and all that; and besides 
you asked the reason why. That's 
a very dangerous thing to do in 
Prussia. I fancy that’s how it is 
you got into the affair. Nothing 
makes a Prussian so wild as asking 
him Warum damn?’ ‘But you're 
a Prussian?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
hesitatingly, ‘a Pomeranian.’ He 
was of Swedish stock, I’m sure; 
broad-chested, not tall, with clear 
china-blue eyes. ‘And how do you 
like St. Denis?’ ‘Oh, it’s a fine 
place to be in, now all the tronble’s 
over: but they’re a poor set these 
French. I’m sick of it and of them 
too. But it is a mighty fine place ; 
and lots of our Germans of all the 
corps come here on leave to look 
about, and see what they can of the 
neighbourhood from the cathedral 
top.’ 

I didn’t stay long in St. Denis. 
At a restaurant I saw the only 
bit of rudeness I witnessed in a 
French public place. Enter a Ger- 
man sergeant, and along with him 
a civilian loafer who at once 
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stretched his legs on a seat. The 
place was very full; so the dame 
du comptoir appealed to him to 
make room for others. ‘I’m a 
German,’ he shouted, ‘and I shall 
do as I please.’ With that he 
brought his fist down on the slen- 
der table, and the dame immedi- 
ately retreated. He did not look 
like a German, but like a French 
grazier who had been thriving on 
the necessities of both parties. 

Except from the crowding at the 
St. Denis station there was no diffi- 
culty whatever: my passport was 
not even asked for. I didn’t try 
to pass in any luggage; but my 
dressing-bag passed free of all en- 
quiries. 

The crowd in the train was not 
interesting enough to keep a very 
weary man on the qui vive—a good 
many gamins, more painted girls, a 
few little shopkeepers, but mostly 
poor, worn, sad-looking women, 
come, no doubt, to see if they could 
pick up any bargains in food, or to 
post or call for letters. Letter- 
carriage was the one thing the 
Commune could not manage; they 
had their letter-carriers, women, 
who often made their way through 
the lines and posted what had been 
entrusted to them in some quiet 
village beyond the noise of fighting ; 
but it was risky work; and when 
the letters were in the bags, who 
could guarantee them from being 
opened ? The only letter I posted 
at Versailles never got to its ad- 
dress ; but from St. Denis every- 
thing in the direction of England 
went as surely as if it had been 
posted in Cheapside. A marvel of 
Prussian method that post-office 
wader the sudden pressure put upon 
it! 

A common-place crowd. In the 
dépéches with which M. Thiers had 
been for six weeks placarding the 
walls of every village in France, he 
always had a hit at the appearance 
of his prisoners. Sometimes they 
were ‘figures ignobles,’ at others 
they were ‘liker to bétes fauves 
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qu’d des humains,’ or if (in the true 
style of the Oonsulat) he spoke of 
the Neuilly streets as tout jonchées 
de lewrs cadawres, he always ex- 
plained that the dead were monstres, 
étres infimes, or so on: possibly he 
did it to spare their countrymen 
pain; to me it seemed more like 
the talk of a raw Indian sub, during 
the first panic of the mutiny, than 
that of a ‘veteran statesman’ 
anxious for the weal of all his fel- 
low-Frenchmen. 

Commonplace, my train-fellows, 
if not ‘ignobles.’ To my mind the 
worst type of Frenchmen is the 
petit bourgeois. All the noblesse 
(even my very limited acquaintance 
with them shows me) are not noble 
looking—even of noble ladies some 
are quite the reverse—but generally 
there is something redeeming about 
a Frenchman of the vieille roche. 
But the workmen are, I am sure, 
as a rule, far less ‘ignoble ’-looking 
than the class just above them. I| 
sometimes think the old Revolution 
was all a mistake, bringing up the 
hard, the selfish, the unscrupulous— 
keeping down the most high-minded 
and disinterested. Probably it must 
always be so inall revolutions. That 
of ’93 was a redistribution of pro- 
perty with a vengeance ; but whogot 
the patches of land and the blocks of 
house-property ? Read the Paysan of 
Erckmann-Chatrian, and you'll see 
that Maitre Jean, the hard, shrewd 
peasant, succeeds, and Chauvel, the 
dreamer, the enthusiast, fails almost 
as bitterly as he could have failed 
under the old régime. Think of 
that, working men; the hard pro- 
priétaires to whose pertinacity about 
their rents this horrible Paris work 
is mainly owing, are not ‘ bloated 
aristocrats,’ but ‘men who’ve made 
a little money,’ and who are exactly 
the sort of men who profit by a 
revolution to make a little more. 
In ’48 the theorists had another 
try; but ‘the restitution of all 
things ’ was as far off as ever. One 
thing they did get—work; Hauss- 
mann gave them that, and his 
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master provided the panem et Cir- 
censes: such Oircenses. Can it be 
true that MacMahon is letting the 
theatres go the old pace? Paris, 
we had hoped, would be sobered; 
indecency was, for a time, to be at 
a discount. Pére Duchéve was foul ; 
but so, too often, are the plays in 
the best theatres, ‘acted by au- 
thority.’ The things just now most 
popular on the fashionable stage 
are obscene puns of which La Thé- 
rése would have been ashamed. 

Pére Duchéne did the Commune 
an infinity of harm; the name was 
one of evil omen, and the language 
is cynically blackguard. It is im- 
possible to understand how men in a 
Christian country, where there is an 
army of ‘brethren’ and ‘sisters’ 
teaching the Catechism and Ave- 
Maria from morning to night, could 
tolerate page after page of filthy 
slang such as Seven Dials would 
blush at. Yet there is in all the 
Duchénes I’ve seen a basis of sound 
good sense and real feeling. 

Well, among my commonplace 
crowd I noted one sadder-looking 
than the rest—a young wife with 
two wee bairns. I gave one child 
a cake, and we began totalk. Her 
husband was an Englishman, fore- 
man at a filature. He had been ill 
during the hardships of the siege ; 
was better now; had sent her to 
buy some things, and to look (in 
vain) for letters from England. 
No need to ask her about priva- 
tions. How she had saved her 
children was a marvel; but she 
had evidently sacrificed herself to 
do it. Her great anxiety was for 
work to begin again: her griev- 
ance against the Commune was a 
sentimental one. She had been 
living one of those unwedded lives 
which, I fear, are the rule in 
owvriers’ households. Now that 
war was come again, and her 
husband would soon be well 
enough to bea sédentaire, at any 
rate, he was anxious to ‘make an 
honest woman of her” So they 


went to their maitre, and when she 
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enquired about the religious part, 
without which (strangely enough 
for a regular Paris girl) she could 
not think the marriage complete, 
they laughed in her face, and said 
all the calotins in the world couldn't 
splice her faster than she was 
already. Poor woman! this had 
troubled her more than all her 
privations. 

And so we get into Paris—Paris, 
of whose condition I had heard so 
many strange tales. There were 
the old engine-houses, seemingly 
bigger than anything at Euston 
Square; there was the Rue St. 
Lazare; and the omnibuses; and 
the little square, with Judas trees 
abloom, and nurserymaids and 
children, and everything as usual, 
except that there was no trace of 
water in its fountain. 

Paris certainly looked strange, 
strangely quiet. There were no 
‘beery boys,’ no wild flaunting wo- 
men, no truculent villains ready to 
hustle any well-dressed passer-by, 
no cobblers booted and spurred and 
gold-laced from collar to coat-tail, 
none of the special eccentricities 
which ‘our own correspondents’ 
have constantly been encountering 
ever since the siege began. Above 
all, there were no ‘ bands of despera- 
does armed to the teeth,’ going 
about and forcing into their ranks 
all the able-bodied men and boys, 
whom they then marched along like 
prisoners, and whom they locked 
out of Paris as soon as they had got 
them beyond the enceinte. Paris 
was certainly ‘dull;’ but I take 
leave to think that ‘dullness’ at 
such a time was refreshing by con- 
trast with the mad Vanity Fair at 
Versailles, and the roar and din and 
boosing and swearing and jostling 
at St. Denis. 

If you did not know Paris be- 
fore, you would scarcely notice any- 
thing particular. The Boulevard of 
Strasbourg looked at seven P.M. 
like some of the business parts of 
London late in the afternoon; not 
many buyers, and some of the 
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sellers preparing to shut up. We 
bought a couple of caricatures out 
of the scores with which the 
counters were heaped. One showed 
Thiers as a thimble-rigger, juggling 
away the republic; the other de- 
picted him on the brink of a 
grave, convulsively clinging to the 
tarf with one hand, while with the 
other he holds a match to a big 
brass gun pointed at Paris. Death 
threatens to force him down, 
‘One shot more, O Death, only one 
more, and then I'll go,’ he cries. It 
is powerfully done. 

Omnibuses were running as usual, 
and, as I always affect the Latin 
Quarter, I took my ticket, and was 
soon on the roof of a well-found 
’bus, bound for the Panthéon. 
Everything looked as usual; but 
everybody somehow looked differ- 
ent. It was not only that there 
were fewer people: those who were 
there were quieter. Primed as we 
had been with visions of rowdyism, 
what struck us most was the total 
absence of it. Just by the statue 
of Henri Quatre we were drawn 
from enjoying the noble view down 
the quays by a little noise, anda 
man beside us who hadn’t spoken 
before (nobody cared to talk much, 
I found) said ‘Yes; they’ve been 
out at Issy: and now they’re back, 
brave lads,’ and, seeing us notice 
an officer in red pourpoint on a 
prancing horse, ‘He’s one of the 
staff, he said. I’m afraid I soon 
began questioning him about why 
they didn’t go in in this way at the 
Prussians. Poor fellow: he was 
evidently pained: ‘That’s the 
shameful wickedness of it,’ he 
said ; ‘they wouldn’t let us fight, 
and then they slandered us, and 
said we were cowards.’ ‘But 
Trochu?’ ‘Faugh! il ne voulait 
que Henri V; he’s half a priest, 
and he treated us accordingly.’ 
‘Why didn’t yon put him down 
and set up another, just as you put 
down Cluseret the other day and 
set up Rossel?’ ‘We went to 
demand his resignation ; we wanted 
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to do it peaceably, as we’ve done 
everything that we’ve had the 
doing of, and they met us witha 
volley at the Hotel-de-Ville.”’ I 
only tell you what the man said ; 
he looked like a master-carpenter. 
I ventured to say that we were told 
abroad that the Commune meant 
three francs a day and nothing to 
do. He smiled. ‘You've just 
doubled the pay,’ he said; ‘and as 
for the nothing to do, do I look as 
if I'd done nothing the last ten 
months? Why, I’m years older 
than I was. I’m a _  cowreur, 
and was doing very well—was 
a contre-maitre—when the siege 
came ; and I dare say you heard 
something, though you didn’t hear 
half what we really suffered.’ 
And now, after all that, think of 
these priests’ members, with their 
king ready in the ante-room, set- 
tling down close by to insult us! 
Why couldn’t they stay at Bor- 
deaux if they didn’t want to come 
here? And that man Thiers—the 
bloodthirsty little villain! He 
might have stopped all this; he 
might stop it even now, but he 
won’t: he wants to do what the 
Prussians couldn’t do, he wants to 
take Paris ; but he is not near doing 
that yet. The other great towns 
will speak, and thn he and his 
Assembly must come to terms.’ 
We got down at the Panthéon; a 
gray-headed sédentaire was pacing 
round it. ‘Noadmission this even- 
ing,’ he said, good-humouredly. I 
could not wonder if it had been shut 
up by day as well, for its dome was 
just the place for signals. Close by 
was a detachment of  sentries, 
preparing to relieve guard—almost 
all old men, armed anyhow. My 
boy’s volunteer eyes noticed at 
once that they had no Chassepdts, 
and he fell to asking them why. 
‘We can’t spare Chassepédts for 
sentry-work: they are all wanted 
at the front. We got most of these 
out of houses. You've heard, 
young man, that we broke in 
wherever a house was shut up. 
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We did; and this is all we “stole.” 
We took these because we wanted 
them, and because we might be 
shot in the back if we left them.’ 
‘And sentry-work’ (I asked), ‘is 
it heavy?’ ‘Oh, no: they say 
we're all a set of murderous 
thieves. The truth is, since we’ve 
been our own police, Paris never 
was so orderly since it was a city. 
But you’ve been here before, citi- 
zen, and know what the old police 
were like—the villains! leaving 
vice of all kinds to go about un- 
checked, and tracking out harmless 
people, and inveigling them into 
plots.’ Just then the drums began 
that ugly little tattoo, so different 
from our martial music, and my 
friends had to march off. Not one 
of them was drunk, though there 
was a neat modest little cantiniére 
close by: nor did they (as the 
Guardian’s correspondent found 
them do) ‘leave behind them a 
litter which can only be assimilated 
to that of asty.’ But, then, corre- 
spondents are privileged to see 
strange things. The same Guardian 
writer finds ‘the debased and 
thoroughly vulgarised aspect of 
the city very deplorable to witness 
alts the Commune has suc- 
ceeded in stamping its own intense 
vulgarity on its every feature.’ 
What is ‘intense vulgarity?’ One 
Béranger thanked his stars that 
he was a ‘ vulgar fellow, a thorough 
cad,’ when he saw what fools the 
Restoration men made of them- 
selves, with their de and du. 


Moi noble? Oh, vraiment, messieurs, non, 
Je suis vilain, et trés-vilain. 


And I am often of his mind when 
[ reada good deal of what our 
own correspondent gives John 
Bull as fact. Plans for burning all 
Paris! Wait, friends, till you 
hear both sides. Desperate men 
will do desperate deeds when driven 
into a corner; but the true story 
about the Bank, which is coming 
out by degrees, may lead us to 
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reserve our judgment as to all 
these more than doubtful ‘ plans.’ 

At any rate, Paris is not vulgar 
now: its very dust is precious, 
soaked, as it has been, with the 
blood of the thousands of corpses 
left unburied in its streets. 

Nor did it seem to us vulgar 
then: the boulevards might be 
walked along by ladies without the 
risk of fldneurs, in varnished boots, 
staring rudely, or perhaps puffing 
cigar-smoke in their faces. The 
jléneurs, the gorgeous snobs (for 
there are French snobs, too, enough 
to fill a second volume of Thacke- 
ray), are all flown—those who 
have money to Brussels or London, 
to herd with the troops of their 
self-exiled countrywomen; those 
who have none to Versailles, to 
worry the Assembly, and keep the 
liners up to fighting pitch, Why 
did not these gentlemen stay in 
Paris and put the Commune down ? 
Nay, all that could get away had 
already cleared off at the first 
news that the Prussians were 
coming. 

Well, there are the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and people walking in 
them as usual; and here is the 
Palais de Justice and the Sainte- 
Chapelle, and not far off is the 
Hotel Cluny, sole relic of mediswval 
house architecture, and the Palais 
des Thermes, the Roman ruins of 
old Lutetia. We wander about: we 
see the Sorbonne, looking like a 
mean Cambridge college; we walk 
inside St. Geneviéve’s library; we 
push up the hill into the back 
slums towards the Rue Mouffetard. 
Everywhere the same: decent 
earnest folks with that peculiar 
look which you might fancy people 
would have in a country of earth- 
quakes; clean streets; buses with 
their red lights, though now there 
is little fear of running into the 
few and far-between carriages. 
Poor English public, how you are 
deluded! Most of your ‘own 
correspondents ’ write as if they 
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lived at Versailles and copied the 
Petit Moniteur. 

It is getting dark; so we stroll 
down towards the river and find a 
large café, outside which we plant 
ourselves before a little round table 
and some bock-beer. We are 
almost alone, and nearly all the 
cafés are shut. No one comes ex- 
cept two lads, who race up on their 
velocipedes and go inside—for ab- 
sinthe, I’m afraid. Our quarters 
are at one of the quiet little hétels 
garnis on St. Michael’s Quay. From 
our rooms we can see the Tuileries 
one way and Notre Dame the other. 
What pleasant little rooms they 
are, so neat and clean! It is 
their height which gives them 
such an advantage over the same 
class of rooms in London inns. 

You never can sleep late in 
Paris: that I always hold to be 
one great cause of revolutions— 
the people never get half sleep 
enough. Anambulance doctor who 
had been through the American 
War confessed that this was so: but 


he excused it by saying, ‘The 
French shopkeeper never looks on 
shopkeeping as an end: he’ll work 
furiously for a certain number of 
years; but then he always means 


to retire. Your Englishman, on 
the contrary, usually keeps on to 
the last; he has a genius for that 
sort of thing. For the other, it’s 
a necessary evil, to be got over as 
soon as possible.’ No matter what 
is the cause, there’s the fact: 
Paris shops were shut later and 
opened earlier than those in any 
European city. The result was a 
state of ‘below par,’ which ac- 
counts a good deal for the passive- 
ness of the Parisians in the hands 
of both despots and anarchists. 
But now the shops were closed as 
early almost as in London; and if 
you let your dinner-hour go by, the 
chances were that you might have 
a long search before you found a 
restaurant still willing to feed you. 

The roll of the vegetable-carts 
over the Pont-Neuf awoke me, and 
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was soon followed by plenty of 
drumming, and by the rumbling of 
baggage-waggons going to the 
southern forts. Where dothe vege- 
tables come from ? They can’t have 
been smuggled in through St. Denis, 
for they are from the opposite 
quarter. .\{ Versailles they told me 
the Paris folks hadn’t had a salad 
for months, and now I see all sorts 
of greenmeat as plentiful, if not so 
choice, as it used to be in the old 
days. Out to see Notre Dame: 
what a wonderful carving of the 
‘Last Judgment’ over the grand 
portal! arestoration, of course, but 
still full of spirit and medieval 
quaintness. How fond the French 
cathedral-builders were of this grim 
subject! It is very comforting to 
think that you are safe, and that all 
your enemies, whom here you are 
no match for, will be carried off by 
gorilla-looking persons with horns, 
and flung down the vast fire-breath- 
ing throat of a monster. Such a 
faith didn’t make menmore humane, 
but it made them build finer 
churches. In humanity we can 
claim no advance: ‘the saving of 
Paris’ was accompanied with just 
as much execrable cruelty as the 
sacking of Béziers or Carcassonne ; 
St. Thiers’ Whitsuntide was as 
much like the saturnalia of fiends 
as was the St. Bartholomew. No 
advance that way, when once the 
varnish of civilisation is stripped 
off, but a great going backward in 
the art of church-building. 

Here is a bit of old Paris un- 
Haussmannised: narrow streets, 
houses that run up like larches in 
an unthinned plantation—just the 
place for those crémeries where the 
economical may get his coffee and 
roll for 24d. ‘No milk yet, sir;’ 
but at the third shop up drove the 
milk-cart as we were about to turn 
away. 

Somehow, in the dead calm of 
the morning, the gaunt new Boule- 
vards look gaunter, and the big 
barracks seem to take up more 
room than ever they did before. 
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I like the old streets much better, 
and best of all the old quays, where 
the book and print sellers ply their 
trade as usual, and whence you can 
see a sprinkling of extra-peaceable 
citizens fishing for gudgeon, as 
though things were as quiet as they 
were a year ago. But we must go 
and see the July Column. All along 
the street are placards announcing 
the voted destruction of the ‘ex- 
piatory chapel’—a French way of 
doing what we did when we struck 
the special services for Guy Fawkes’ 
day and Charles the First’s behead- 
ing out of our Prayer-Book—assur- 
ing us, in very strong language, 
that the women of Paris protest 
against the attempted reaction 
made a few days back in their name, 
saying that the men over fifty 
(doyens d’dge) must be called out 
as sédentaires, fixing the price of 
bread (fifty centimes the kilo.)—in 
fact, all the recent arréts of the 
Commune. Conspicuous among 
them is M. Thiers’ celebrated pro- 
clamation to the Parisians: ‘We 
come as your deliverers; nothing 
will induce me to bombard Paris. I 
shall make sure of taking it, and 
then we will march in.’ 

Along the kerbstone they are 
selling onions, cabbages, endive, all 
sorts of greens, as well as ‘ Chestre 
cheese’ (1fr. zoc. the half kilo.— 
about 11d. a pound), shrimps, cheap 
fish, bacon (from gd. to 1s. the 
pound), &c. 

The newsboys are as active as 
usual: there is more variety than 
usual in their cries. ‘ Demandez 
L’ Avenir !’ ‘Demandez Le Vengeur 
qui vient de paraitre!’ ‘Le 
Corsaire!’ ‘Paris Libre!’ ‘La 
Vérité!’ &. &e. They don’t pick 
your pocket (as their New York 
brethren do), but they are eager to 
sell. Even on an omnibus-top you 
are not safe: you are treated like 
the bears at Regent’s Park—a paper 
is fixed on a pole and hoisted up 
under your nose. I generally got 
my pockets filled with papers, of 
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which the only interest is that their 
editors and contributors have mostly 
been lynched since. Close by the 
Collége Charlemagne is the Church 
of St. Paul and St. Louis. Service is 
going on, and there is to be a ser- 
mon. I wish I could stay to hear it. 

We walk boldly up to the Column, 
whose gilded statue still holds the 
red flag that the Marines vainly 
tried to dislodge in March last. The 
sentry challenges us, but, ‘as stran- 
gers,’ we are allowed to walk in un- 
attended, and to run up to the top, 
and to feel the Column rock in the 
wind while we are surveying the 
country. 

Just entering St. Antoine, which 
looks much as it always did, we get 
on a ’bus and drive the whole length 
of the city, as near as they will go 
to the Arc de Triomphe. It is west 
of the Palais Royal that the great 
change is seen. The look of a bar. 
ricade is not verystartling to a Lon- 
doner: if you are short-sighted, you 
may easily mistake such a one as that 
by the Hotel-de-Ville, or this across 
the Rue St. Honoré, for one of those 
repairing operations which are so 
often going on in our own thorough- 
fares. But when we see that nearly 
all the shops under the arcades are 
shut, the Tuileries’ Gardens full of 
the half-dismantled sheds where the 
horses of the besieged army were shel- 
tered last winter, Meurice’s closed, 
and that even the ‘Old England’ 
office has its shutters up, though its 
Union Jack is still flying, we know 
that Paris is not what she was. 
Then, too, the big barricade across 
the Rue Royale is something sui 
generis. It is being well screened 
with sand-bags made of bed-ticks, 
moreen curtains—anything—and 
eagerly filled by scores of gamins. 
Behind it is a covered way, walled 
with huge earth-barrels. Altogether 
it is a formidable affair ; but if the 
Versaillese do as an officer down in 
Touraine told me they were going 
to do, it won’t be of much use. He 
said they wouldn’t try street fight- 
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ing, but would clear the way with 
artillery, and push their advance 
from house to house by breaking 
through party-walls, so as to keep 
their men under cover. 

On we go, past the Elysée, past 
the Hétel Castellane, with its gim- 
crack dancing statues, past the 
British Free School, which has been 
shut up since last August. At last 
the "bus will go no farther; so we 
get out and walk almost up to the 
Arc de Triomphe—never even see- 
ing thesmoke of a shell, though one 
National does warn us that it’s very 
dangerous, and tells us that a good 
deal farther down a man was almost 
killed yesterday. The Palais de 
VIndustrie is a huge ambulance ; 
what a satire on the reign of peace 
inaugurated by Universal Exhibi- 
tions! Of courset he guinguettes are 
shut, and the little theatres; but 
watering is going on vigorously in 
the roads. 

At the quay a steam-tug is ready 
to start with a cargo for Asniéres. 
In the Place of Concord (what a 
misnomer!) it looks as if the foun- 
tains had had no water for a year. 
All the French towns have crape 
over their faces; Strasbourg is 
covered with immortelle-wreaths. 

In the Madeleine service is going 
on as quietly as ever, only the 
crowd of fashionable worshippers is 
- wanting. Those wonderful bronze 
doors with the Ten Commandment 
bas-reliefs always seem to me finer 
even than the building. The 
‘place’ around is not what it was; 
the big Vienna-beer café is closed, 
the flower-market is not. On to 
the Place Vendéme column : here, 
again, a grey-headed sentry stops 
us; but, as strangers, we are 
allowed to go on. The column is 
cased in scaffolding. I think it 
will come down. It will not be 
destroyed to make money of, for (as 
every one except ‘our own corres- 
pondent ’ knows) it is not, like the 
July Column, a hollow cylinder of 
thick bronze, but simply a stone 
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pillar, coated with thin bronze bas- 
reliefs. 

Lunch in one of the places close 
to the Palais Royal. How do they 
manage to keep prices at the old 
level, and give you soup, meat, fish, 
and etceteras, and a very good half 
bottle of wine for 154d.? There 
are some Nationals here: how they 
despise Trochu! and surely Gam- 
betta’s just-published letter of 
January 16 to Jules Favre, coupled 
with the man’s own maunderings 
about ‘ English luxury and Italian 
corruption,’ makes us inclined to 
think they are right. The ‘lady 
of the shop’ does not like them, 
and is not careful to conceal her 
feelings. She tells us she is a 
Lorrainer, and has sent her hus- 
band off to Nancy to be safe. ‘ She 
wasn’t going to have him shot at 
one of those forts.’ Her Nationals 
(a captain and lieutenant) looked 
ill and worn, and certainly did not 
go in for high feeding or deep 
drinking. They were clearly men 
to whom the pay could be no 
recompense for giving up their 
usual employment. 

The Louvre we saw—as much of 
it as was arranged—all David's pic- 
tures, and the French school gene- 
rally, but not the Italian master- 
pieces. 

The Bourse was shut, and all the 
money-changers round it had reso- 
lutely struck work; they were 
playing cards or sipping ‘ grog.’ 
In vain I displayed Bank of Eng- 
land notes and sovereigns: ‘No; 
we're very sorry, but we’ve made a 
bargain with one another to do no- 
thing so long as this lasts.’ For- 
tunately a sovereign will always 
bring 25 francs at an hotel, but my 
notes I could not get rid of anyhow. 

Then we went to the Hotel-de- 


Ville, and after a few questions 

from those on duty got speech of 

some of the Commune members. 

I was astonished at the voiz saccadé« 

with which they spoke: they were 

clearly men with a fixed idea, but 
S$ 
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with no great hope of carrying it 
out now. They were working, they 
said, for the grand cause of progress, 
which must beat, whatever might 
personally befall them. ‘Stay,’ 
they said, when I spoke of leaving 
next day—‘ stay and see everything, 
and tell the truth when you get 
home.’ I told them I was already 
in a position to contradict many 
lies, and asked why they could not 
come to terms. ‘He will not,’ 
they said; ‘we've wanted to all 
along. But he steadily refuses to 
treat with two hundred thousand, 
not Frenchmen only, but Parisians. 
And the lies he tells of us!’ I 
said I had been assured my son 
would be forced into the army, 
while I, as a parson, would 
probably be thrown into Mazas. 
‘ Judge for yourself,’ was the reply. 
‘That Mort au voleur, respect a la 
propriété, which you see chalked up 
everywhere, has been our rule.’ I 
began to talk of the Archbishop ; I 
was stopped. ‘ Don’t speak of him ; 
he might have exerted himself to 
put anendtothis. There are seven 
hundred at Versailles with whom 
his word is law.’ 

To me the greatest fault of these 
men has been their weakness: they 
were talking about trifles while 
destruction was closing in upon 
them. Up to the last they were 
discussing points of order, instead 
of seeing that the gates were manned 
with really resolute men. And yet 
there was something dignified in 
their manner, and in the child-like 
simplicity with which they went to 
work. That money-taker at the 
Tuileries, who, when I handed him 
one of those handsome new five- 
franc pieces, which show France’s 
head star-crowned, saying (rather 
ironically, i fear), ‘There, sir, I 
present you your Republic one and 
indivisible,’ replied, with a look of 
earnestness which I’m sure could not 
have been put on, ‘ Yes, citizen, so 
it ought to be, and so it will be if 
we get our way.’ The Commune 
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men whom I talked to, one and all, 
were earnest. You should have 
heard them argue about pulling 
down the Column. I said, ‘ I’m not 
sorry for the loss of the expiatory 
chapel. It never ought to have 
been built. But if you pull down 
the Column, why not destroy the 
acres of war pictures at Versailles ? ’ 
‘They don’t stand in the street and 
outrage the feelings of passers-by — 
this does,’ was the reply. ‘ We 
cannot hope yet to put anend to 
war; but one of our great aims is 
to do so; and wars would be impos. 
sible if nations were not maddened 
against each other by real or fan- 
cied insults.’ They looked on 
the destruction of a Columr as 
a solemn protest against milita- 
rism, for which by-and-by all 
Europe would honour them. They 
thought that fixing the pensions 
for those who had lost husband or 
father or brother in the siege, and 
for the poor creatures who had been 
maimed at the great cartridge ex- 
plosion, was as much their duty as 
arranging for the defence or the 
victualling of the place. They 
clearly did not realise what was in 
store for them. As for a set design 
to burn all Paris, the men I met 
were simply incapable of forming 
it. There was wild talk’ in the 
papers about mining, and picrate of 
potash, and so on. So there had 
been in the former siege : the French 
are always fond of tall talk. But 
these men thought things would 
never come to extremes. They 
hoped the great towns would inter- 
fere. The effort to get up a Bor- 
deaux Conference on May 8 was a 
very feeble one: Lyons and Mar- 
seilles talked, and that was all. It 
was just the old Celtic way—one 
tribe waiting to rise until its fellow 
tribe had been crushed. The Com- 
mune, too, never suspected what 
the strange state of Paris, with 
its only open door in Fabrice’s hand, 
might have led them to suspect. 
On the contrary, they thought that 
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if the truth could be known, Europe 
would put pressure on M. Thiers 
and force him to come to terms. 
‘Your English press,’ said one of 
them, whose large dreamy eyes 
haunt me still, ‘has treated us 
shamefully. We see all your papers, 
and there’s not one that writes with 
common fairness.’ ‘Except Rey- 
nolds,’ added a merry fellow who 
took my fancy greatly ; ‘and that, 
I’m afraid, saving your presence, is 
un pew le journal des blackquards, 
west-ce pas?’ ‘Your press will 
come round,’ said the other, who 
had a power of faith in the strength 
of naked truth. ‘I'll tell you 
what'll bring it round at once,’ said 
I. ‘Patch up anyhow with Ver- 
sailles, tear up that infamous Treaty 
of Peace, and march both of you on 
St. Denis with just as much courage 
as both have been showing at 
Neuilly, and then carry on the war, 
not with hosts of half-starved frost- 
bitten Moblots, but as the Vendeans 
did. You'll soon weary Germany 
out that way; and you'll lose far 
less than you’re losing now between 
this civil strife and the war pay- 
ment.’ ‘Well, Versailles has been 
tried over andagain. ‘“ You resign 
and we’ll resign’ was our very first 
proposal. But they won’t make 
terms of any kind. No: it’s a sad 
necessity, but we must do the best 
wecan. France will speak, if we 
hold out long enough.’ The truth 
is, they never thought tiger Bis- 
marck would spring just at the last 
moment and shut up their way of 
escape. They were to have gone 
away quietly to Brussels ; but when 
their retreat was cut off, like many 
other weak things, they went raging 
mad. This accounts for everything. 

From the Hétel-de-Ville to the 
Prefecture, to get my passport visé 
—a vain precaution, for no passport 
was needed till near Havre—I came 
again in contact with the Versaillese. 
Thence to the Sainte-Chapelle : the 
man who showed us over pointed 
out the precious stones encrusted 
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in the glorious mosaics, as much as 
to say, ‘ Whatever they tell you, the 
Commune is not such a terrible 
church-robber after all.’ That night, 
of course, [went toaclub. I chose 
the Church of St. Eustache: I was 
late, and the place was full from 
end to end—more than half women. 
Do you know the church? So 
lofty, that the dim petroleum lamps 
left the roof in total darkness. At 
a little table on a platform were the 
men who presided. Opposite them 
the pulpit, into which, one after 
another, got up young enthusiasts, 
hard business men, and old work- 
men. One old man who had been 
a soldier talked well: he spoke of 
the sufferings of the poor and the 
selfishness of the rich, and how Go- 
vernment after Government had 
plundered them, and how the people 
hungered and had to cringe to priest 
and mayor for a morsel of bread. 
All the old platitudes powerfully 
put, and put under circumstances 
to make men feel as if they were 
unanswerable. And then he talked 
of their hopes and aspirations, and 
of the world as it ought to be. And 
then, changing to a hoarse whisper, 
he talked of dying for this holy 
cause. Youcould have heard a pin 
drop: they waited a few minutes to 
consider; and you could fancy the 
walls and pillars shaken with a 
strong shuddering as they gasped 
out, ‘ Yes, yes; itis our duty.’ Not 
defiantly, but in earnest—as mothers 
and sons and fathers of those who 
had gone down to face the storm of 
death at Porte Maillot might well 
answer. I could not hear any more. 
I had meant to speak—to claim my 
privilege of stranger, and try to 
show them how horrible all this war 
of brothers was in a stranger’s eyes. 
But what was my sorrow compared 
with theirs? what my sympathy, 
my advice, before such grim deter- 
mination ? 


Well, from this you can’ judge a 
little what sort of a place Paris was 
just before the middle of May. St. 
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Denis was (as I have told you) a 
pandemoninm : the last thing I saw 
there was a fine field of hay trampled 
down by a body of cavalry at drill : 
the poor owner was looking on hope- 
less in a corner. 

And so ends my story. I’ve no 
horrors to tell you. I saw none. 

When Trochu says that one grand 
cause of France’s misery is the 
abandoning, by Frenchmen, of the 
management of their own affairs, 
we can’t help feeling that it was 
this self management (so long 
wholly withheld from her) which 
Paris desired to attain. 
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She took a wrong way to attain 
it. The Commune was a mistake ; 
but it did keep Paris clean and mo- 
rally wholesome; it did manage its 
police, its schools, its hospitals 
strangely well. This is to me the 
greatest marvel of all—the mixture 
of practical ability and wild dreami- 
ness in the men who headed this 
grand confederacy of workmen and 
bourgeois. Let me be understood : 
I am not their apologist; no one 
yet clearly knows what they de- 
signed and what was merely attri- 
buted to them. 

H. &. F. 
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MORE ON GREAT BRITAIN CONFEDERATED. 
[A dialogue appeared with the title of ‘Great Britain Confederated’ in the July Number 


of this Magazine. 


The writer supposed the Confederation to have become a fact, 


and dated from it the recovery of England’s position in the world. But the Con- 
federation unhappily not having as yet become a fact, and there being so many 
obstacles in the way of it that it may never be brought about at all, I desired the 
Author to give us a few words on the alternative side.—Epb.] 


HE causes which led to Con- 

federation are so clearly defined 
that you should be able to conjec- 
ture the condition to which the 
various parts of the Empire would 
have been reduced had the remedy 
of Federation not been applied. 

A, The noticeable feature of the 
period preceding Federation, and 
succeeding the German-Franco war, 
was want of confidence in the 
Government of the day. The con- 
dition of Ireland created indigna- 
tion not unmingled with alarm. It 
was felt that to meet certain evils, 
only quack remedies, themselves 
provocative of fresh diseases, were 
employed. The lamentable weak- 


ness which for years had permitted 
sedition to be preached in Ireland 
until it was practised began to 
show itself in England. Disloyalty, 


sedition, and incendiarism were 
openly and constantly ‘spouted’ 
about the country, and more espe- 
cially in London. The Government, 
instead of seeing the law enforced, 
restrained the police from enforcing 
the law. The foundation of chronic 
turbulence was being dug. A cu- 
rious International Organisation of 
Labour was being developed, the 
response probably to the great Free- 
trade movement of a few years 
previous. 

Q. How a ‘ response ’? 

A. The effect, if not the object, 
of free trade was to place all labour 
upon one footing of competition, 
irrespective of the nationalities. 
Wherever labour was to be had 
cheapest, there each article was to 
be produced ; but its use was to be 
universal, so that where it was most 
largely consumed or employed, the 


skilled producers of it might be 
starving. For example, the iron- 
workers of Great Britain might 
remain idle if those of Belgium 
could be employed at a fraction less 
cost. Thus, all labour was sub- 
jected to the keenest and to uni- 
versal competition ; and without a 
clear notion of the causes which 
produced it, an International com- 
bination of labour was the response. 

Q. And what did this combina- 
tion threaten ? 

A. It was largely composed of 
excellent men. Some few of its 
members threatened anarchy. The 
Colonies insisted on their right to 
impose prohibitive tariffs; the Go- 
vernment denied that right, but 
yielded assent. It declared the 
army to be inefficient ; but it aban- 
doned the measure it asserted to be 
necessary for the reorganisation of 
the army. A sense of insecurity at 
home and abroad was the widely 
pervading feeling. 

Q. And Federation cured those 
ills ? 

A, It struck at their very root; 
for, after all, they were but the 
consequences of enervating ease 
and dread of organisation. Fede- 
ration cured them, because by its 
means the nation once more awoke 
to a sense of strength and power. 
Its effects were magical, because the 
United Kingdom became in reality 
a many times multiplied territory, 
with boundless pathways for the 
previously overgrown and cramped 
population. Ireland, under the new 
régime, became the most prosperous 
country on the face of the earth. 
To it returned, from other parts of 
the world, its exiled people, grown 
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rich during their wanderings, and 
with capacities surprisingly ma- 
tured. 

Q. I gather your argument to be, 
that without Federation the effect 
would have been in an opposite 
direction ? 

A. Such a conclusion is irre- 
sistible. More and more contracted 
would have become the policy of 
the United Kingdom. With gather- 
ing internal difficulties, its place in 
the scale of nations would have been 
abandoned without a struggle. It 
would have accepted its position 
of anation of rich and timid traders 
—a second Holland, but much less 
happy because of its huge pauper- 
ism. In sheer disgust its self- 
governing colonies would have with- 
drawn from it. Its strategically im- 
portant colonies it would have been 
deprived of ; or rather it would not 
only have ceased to feel their want, 
but it would have dreaded to con- 
tinue to possess them. Spain, a 
growing power, would have taken 
back Gibraltar. American influ- 
ence would have established a Pro- 
tectorate in the West Indies. The 
risk of holding India would have 
been canvassed. In short, the now 
grand centre of the grandest Empire 
of all time would have become a 
dwarfed and shrunken State, the 
mark for the scorn of all Europe, 
throughout which the tendency to 
form Federal States had become so 
distinguishing a feature. 

Q. And the rest of the Empire ? 
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A. Is it possible to paint in suffi- 
ciently vivid colours the painful: 
contrast? In North America, in 
Australia, and in South Africa, the 
wars of the South American Repub- 
lics would have been reproduced. 
You know what the countries first 
mentioned noware. Think of them 
as little States, a prey to all the 
ills consequent upon unsettled forms 
of government, wasting their sub- 
stance and their energies upon in- 
ternal disputes ; waging with each 
other desolating wars, the plough- 
share turned into the sword and 
the rifle; public works neglected ; 
public credit impaired; promising 
lands forced back from the de- 
velopment to which they had sur- 
prisingly attained, to undergo long, 
laborious, and miserable experience 
of the hard noviciates through 
which new States may pass. 

@. Do you think that such must 
have been the inevitable results had 
Federation not been effected ? 

A. With some of the isolated 
colonies there might have been 
exceptions, but the groups must 
have suffered. The Dominion of 
Canada could only have held toge- 
ther with infinite difficulty. The 
Australian Colonies, with their 
riverine boundaries, must have 
been subject to constant wars. Is 
it to be supposed that the break- 
up of a large Empire could have 
failed to be accompanied by a vast 
amount of human misery and retro- 
gression ? 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1859, 1866, AND 1870-71. 


HAT are military resources ? 
This question has been sug- 
gested by a leading article in the 
Times of March 7, 1871, criticis- 
ing, amongst other things, a speech 
of the Marquis of Salisbury in the 
House of Lords. The writer says: 
‘The only just estimate must be 
formed by a comparison of the 
relative population, wealth, and 
military and naval resources of Eng- 
land and other countries of the 
present and of former days.’ It is 
evident from the context that re- 
sources are here intended to repre- 
sent something different from popu- 
lation and wealth. What is this 
something? To our judgment it 
appears to be science; organisation ; 
discipline as regards purely military 
matters, and accurate information ; 
dispassionate judgment; common 
sense as regards political affairs. 

In the month of January, 1871, 
the French army lost, under M. 
Gambetta’s management, in pri- 
soners alone, 77,000 men from the 
armies of Generals Roye, Chanzy, 
Faidherbe, and Bourbaki; 80,000 
men crossed the Swiss frontier, and 
were disarmed ; making a total of 
157,000 prisoners. During the same 
period Chanzy, Faidherbe, and 
Bourbaki lost between them 
34,000 killed and wounded, and the 
garrison of Paris 7,000 in the same 
way. The total immediate losses of 
the French army were, therefore, in 
this one month, at least 200,000 
men, for there were several other bo- 
dies of troops in the field which suf- 
fered losses, putting Garibaldi’s peo- 
ple and the Francs-Tireurs altoge- 
ther out of the question. Eventually, 
in consequence of the German ope- 
rations in January, 150,000 French 
troops had to lay down their arms 
in Paris, the National Guards having 


been most unfortunately permitted 
to retain them, in despite of General 
Moltke’s most earnest remon- 
strances; so that, in fact, the French 
military resources were weakened 
to the extent of about 350,000 men, 
besides 800 guns, and an immense 
quantity of other material, by the 
events of one month, during which 
the German losses amounted to a 
total of 10,000 men at the very 
utmost.! 

It is not easy to exaggerate the 
importance of these figures. At 
the commencement of the campaign 
of 1870 a British statesman asserted 
that the events which had just 
occurred had sounded the knell of 
standing armies: what we say is, 
that the events of January, 1871, 
sounded the knell of all military 
improvisations, Moblots and Franes- 
Tireurs, Militias, Volunteers, et hoc 
genus omne. What happened in 
Paris during the months of April 
and May, 1871, affords additional 
evidence, if such were needed ; but 
something of far greater import- 
ance than all this is to be learned 
from a critical review of the three 
wars of 1859, 1866, and 1870-71, 
taken together as one great epos. 

The long series of wars com- 
mencing with the first French 
Revolution and ending in 1815 had 
so wearied and exhausted Europe, 
that the disinclination to military 
action of almost any kind which 
supervened grew into a sort of 
fatuous belief that there was never- 
again to bea great war; that every~ 
thing might in future be managed 
by little diplomatic dodges, or the 
secret police; and that the only use 
of an army was to keep up appear- 
ances, and support the prestige of 
the Government. Great was the 
amount of righteous indignation 


*The above details, published in February in the Preuss. Militar. Wochenbdlatt, are 
taken from official returns of the Berlin War Ministry. 











that used to be denounced against 
that ruler who should venture to 
fire the first cannon-shot in Europe ; 
but in the end the shooting began 
on the other side, for the people 
first took to it on the barricades at 
Paris, Brussels, Warsaw, and else- 
where. The commercial members 
of the community continually assert 
that the people, by which of course 
they mean themselves, are always 
most peaceably disposed ; but some- 
how or another most recent wars 
have been got up by and for the 
people, the rulers contenting them- 
selves with whatever little per- 
quisites might fall to their share, 
the commercials being by no means 
loth to follow this excellent ex- 
ample, as we have seen very 
recently. 

The first Prince Metternich was 
the man of diplomatic dodges par 
excellence, and Austria the classic 
land of secret police and military 
prestige; that is to say, with a 
numerous army, for the most part 
fit only for the common routine of 
;parade and garrison duty, and with- 

-out either the organisation or 
equipment requisite to enable it to 
take the field ; in a word, much the 
same state of things that has hither- 
to existed in ‘ happy England.’ That 
portion of the army occupying 
italy formed, however, an excep- 
tion; especially after Radetzky had 

» assumed the command, which he 
held for more than twenty-five 
years, during which time military 

science was, by his exertions, so to 
say, just kept from dying of inani- 
tion in the Austrian army.' In 
France things took a somewhat 
different course in consequence of 
the conquest of Algeria: we do not 
say it was a much better one; for, 
after all, fighting against wild, un- 
disciplined hordes is a bad school 
for regular European warfare, in- 
troducing, as it does, methods into 






















































































































































































































































































the usual result. 
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practice that are only exceptionally 

applicable. The French army has 
really gained from its forty years 
of nearly uninterrupted African 
warfare scarcely anything beyond 
opportunities for individuals to 
distinguish themselves, thus ren- 
dering promotion by selection a 
somewhat less onerous task for the 
War Minister than it would other- 
wise have been. 

Having thus incidentally men- 
tioned promotion in the French 
army, we may as well go a step 
farther and show how things went 
in this respect in Austria. Promo- 
tion by seniority and the regimental 
system, about which we hear so 
much every day, existed in the 
Austrian army, both, however, only 
for the great mass of the officers. 
For a certain class promotion was 
by selection, to which no objection 
can be made, except as ‘ hereinafter 
mentioned,’ to use a legal expression. 
In the British army promotion, 
independent of seniority, has de- 
pended hitherto on money, in the 
Austrian on high birth ; by which is 
to be understood that of a Count at 
least, mere Barons occupying a sort 
of debateable ground between high 
nobility and ordinary humanity, as 
it results from the process of deve- 
lopment. If we only had to choose 
between the two, high birth and 
money, we should undoubtedly give 
our preference to the former, be- 
cause there is a little something 
about it which bears a certain re- 
lation to fitness for command, and 
is indelible ; whereas the mere pos- 
session of money, however agree- 
able, affords no test whatever by 
which a judgment can be formed of 
the individual. But we object to 
promotion ‘extra seniority’ being 
made to depend on either birth or 
money, whether separately or con- 
jointly, on grounds which apply 
equally to both. It is good to have 


“In England the poor innocent was handed over to a military Margaret Waters, with 
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well-born officers and rich officers ; 
but poor human nature is such, that 
if a man is sure to be promoted 
without taxing his brains to acquire 
a real knowledge of his work, he 
will most probably only just learn 
so much, or rather as little, as is in- 
dispensable, and when he comes to 
be high in rank, will depend for the 
rest on his staff, the latter being 
(we mean so far as the Adjutant- 
General’s department is concerned) 
mostly his own creatures detached 
from the dull round of promotion 
by seniority to perform as satellites 
or moons their own particular orbits 
round thegreat luminary. Adjutant- 
Generalism is a very good and use- 
fal thing in moderation, but most 
dangerous and destructive to the 
well-being of an army if permitted 
to absorb the whole staff into itself, 
which, by the way, it is always en- 
deavouring todo. Austria, Russia, 
and England are the great strong- 
holds of Adjutant-Generalism ; in 
Prussia, the officers of this depart- 
ment do not even belong to the real 
staff of the army, which is altogether 
scientific. 

When such a system as this— 
namely, promotion by selection on 
grounds independent of professional 
proficiency—has existed for a cer- 
tain time in an army, the inevitable 
result is a number of Generals at 
the top of the lists mostly very well 
bred, often amiable men, knowing 
perfectly well how to command, but 
seldom having any definite idea of 
what should be ordered to be done ; 
still, by virtue of their office, bound 
to go on commanding something or 
another, if only to give some value 
for their pay and allowances; and 
alongside of these, in subordinate 
positions, a set of old Generals 
who have slowly climbed up the 
donkey’s ladder of seniority by the 
aid of great patience, good digestive 
organs, and an utter obliteration of 
their internal consciousness—the 
whole neatly kept together by the 
yelping collies of that great shepherd 
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the Adjutant-Geieral. This sort of 
team sometimes does succeed in 
gaining victories, to its own great 
amazement, but is not safe to depend 
on. 
Up to 1848 no war of any real 
magnitude or importance occurred : 
there were small affairs in Spain, 
Greece, Naples, European Turkey, 
Algeria, Belgium, and Poland. 
How small they now do appear, as 
seen by the light of recent events ! 
Still they are deserving of notice 
and study as showing how miserably 
ill-prepared all the European Powers 
were. The crisis of 1848 was more 
severe, and lasted much longer. The 
French army failed altogether at 
Rome under General Ondinot, 
against whom Garibaldi held the 
city much longer than ought to 
have been possible. The Prussians, 
who brought the needle-gun into 
the field for the first time, just suc- 
ceeded, and nothing more, in Baden. 
The Austrians came out of it with 
great reputation in Italy, but were 
compelled to call the Russians to 
their aid in Hungary. Nevertheless, 
in 1851, Austria was the great mili- 
tary Power in Europe ; her troops 
reached right across Europe from 
Holstein on the North Sea to Leg- 
horn on the Mediterranean, and 
Prussia acknowledged the superior- 
ity by signing the Treaty of Olmiitz; 
nevertheless, those who were well 
acquainted with the internal con- 
dition of Austria must have seen 
that things were in a very danger- 
ous and unsatisfactory state. 

Can any candid person, capable of 
forming a judgment, assert that the 
military reputation of either France, 
England, or Russia was really en- 
hanced by the Crimean War? Must 
we not all admit, on the contrary, 
that its final result was to expose 
the military weaknesses and disorga- 
nisation of all three Powers? It 
was the poor figure made by France 
in this war that lured Austria into 
the conflict of 1859. The Turks 
and the Sardinians gained infinitely 
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more credit than their allies, simply 
because much less was expected 
from them, whilst théy did more in 
proportion. 

The campaign of 1859 found the 
French army in nearly the same 
condition in which it had fought in 
the Crimea; and Mr. Kinglake’s 
estimate of it (although for a lon 
time considered to be unfair an 
exaggerated) was, we must now 
admit, not far from the truth. The 
only important change that had 
been effected was through the intro- 
duction of rifled artillery : the port- 
able fire-arms used were considered 
to be inferior to those of the Aus- 
trians, for which reason Napoleon 
at_ Genoa recommended his troops 
to trust to .the bayonet, which 
they did, and to some purpose. 

As to the Austrian army, its 
organisation had been experimented 
on for ten years without intermis- 
sion, but without success. At the 
moment of taking the field, a num- 
ber of new formations had to be 
made, especially in the infantry 
regiments, most of which had about 
40 new officers and 1,500 to 1,600 
recruits of two mouths’ service. The 
brigades were composed of four 
battalions of one regiment, to which 
a light infantry battalion was at- 
tached—a formation the most un- 
practical that can be conceived, and 
which had been invented for carry- 
ing out formal drill manoeuvres of 
the most pedantic character on the 
parade ground. There were Generals 
nominally in command of divisions, 
but the brigades received their orders 
direct from the Corps d’Armée: ina 
word, the whole organisation was 
defective and absurd. 

This was, however, not the worst 
part of the matter: the Italian 
soldiers eguld not be relied on under 
the cireumstances, and there were 
grave doubts as to the loyalty of 
the Hungarians; the officers were 
of course perfectly faithful; but they 
had no confidence whatever in the 
Commander-in-Chief, Count Giulay. 
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This General was a very devoted, 
loyal, and most diligent officer. He 
had crammedhis head, or rather got 
it crammed by others, with theoreti- 
cal strategy and formal tactics, but 
was utterly incapable of understand- 
ing the real import of the rules he had 
gotten by heart. His father and 
uncle had also been Generals; their 
names occur here and there in the 
histories of former wars; and he 
was fully persuaded that great 
military talent was hereditary in 
the family. What he really owed to 
descent was, that having entered the 
Army at 18, he had been pushed up 
to the rank of Major-General at 39 
years of age, in a period of profound 
peace (1816 to 1837), and without 
ever having seen a shot fired. The 
Army had no confidence in him, it 
being painfully evident that he was 
utterly incapable ; moreover, he was 
disliked for his offensive manners. 

Notwithstanding all these un- 
favourable circumstances, there is 
good reason to believe that the fate 
of the campaign might have been 
very different if the Austrian army 
had achieved one first success; and 
this ought to have been quite 
possible, but for the wonderful mis- 
management of the political and 
diplomatic part of the business. 

The first intimation Austria re- 
ceived of the coming war was in 
the few words addressed by Napo- 
leon to Baron Hiibner on January 1, 
1859, although it had been decided 
on four months previously between 
Cavour and the French Emperor. 
The Austrian Cabinet would for a 
long time not believe that anything 
serious was intended; the French 
Ultramontanes were so loud in their 
condemnation of the Emperor's 
policy, which they distrusted, that 
French friends of Austria were at 
length compelled to caution the 
Cabinet of Vienna against placing 
too implicit a faith in the reports of 
its own agents as to the war being 
unpopular in France. In the course 
of a few weeks, however, there 
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were very unmistakable evidences 
in the Italian provinces that some- 
thing was intended; and a fourth 
Corps d’ Armée was despatched from 
Vienna, making the forces at Gene- 
ral Giulay’s disposal amount to 
something about 85,000 men. It 
was evident that Italy was to be the 
theatre of hostilities; it was well 
known that the other Powers would 
use their utmost endeavours to 
localise the war, and prevent its 
becoming general; and the Cabinet 
of Vienna might therefore with the 
greatest ease have concentrated 
such a force at two or three points 
near the Italian frontier as would 
have enabled it to bring its Italian 
army up to 300,000 men at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and such a force 
would, on a ‘champ clos,’ have de- 
cided the war in its favour in all 
human probability. 

But instead of recognising the 
advantage to be derived from the 
neutrality of the other States, per- 
mitting Austria to concentrate its 
entire strength on one single object 
without fear of interruption, and 
putting the Italian army in a 
position to take the field at a mo- 
ment’s notice in a state of perfect 
preparedness, the Cabinet of Vienna 
wasted several weeks in endeavour- 
ing to obtain from the German 
- Courts, especially the southern ones 
and Hanover, a joint guarantee of 
its Italian possessions; and it was 
only after these diplomatic man- 
couvres had totally failed that the 
order to put the army on the war 
footing was issued, Even then, how- 
ever, instead of concentrating all its 
forces on the Italian theatre of war, 
the Government kept back several 
Corps d’Armée, both of infantry and 
cavalry, intended to form the nu- 
cleus of a German Confederation 
Army under the Archduke Al- 
brecht of Austria, and this was to 
operate on the Rhine directly 
against France ; and so, by relieving 
Giulay from the pressure ir his 
front, enable him to take the same 
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road to Paris by which Frimont 
had advanced to Dijon in 1815. 

Looking merely to what subse- 
quently occurred, it seems almost 
incredible that any such plan should 
have ever been entertained, but 
there can be no doubt on the sub- 
ject, for a great part of the troops 
originally destined for the Army of 
the Rhine was afterwards brought 
to Italy when it was too late. The 
political object sought to be attained 
by this very ambitious strategical 
plan forms the very identical link 
by which the three wars of the last 
twelve years are connected; we 
must therefore not only enquire 
what it was, but also see whether it 
had any plausible foundation. The 
old monarchical states of Europe 
were pretty well tired of Louis 
Napoleon; with England he still 
maintained friendly relations. The 
Kingdom of Sardinia was his only 
ally, and that for its own purposes. 
Francis Joseph had, since the sig- 
nature of the Concordat of 1856, 
become the champion of the Pa- 
pacy. Napoleon’s understanding 
with Cavour was of course well 
known at Rome; his fall and a 
Bourbon restoration in France were 
contingencies which the Vatican 
could contemplate only with plea- 
surable emotions. Then, again, 
Francis Joseph might reconquer 
the supremacy his family had for- 
merly enjoyed in Germany, and 
completely isolate if not humiliate 
Prussia still more than the peace of 
Olmiitz had done. The South- 
German States and Hanover were 
considered safe to go in for the 
Pope and Austria. This hypothesis 
has formed the basis of the calcula- 
tions for all three wars. 

There are several weak points 
and not a few gratuitous assump- 
tions in this plan; but the Vatican 
has of late years more than once 
played ‘va banque’ with other 
people’s moneys ; and Austria, after 
invoking or accepting ‘ friendly 
offices’ from various quarters, all 
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of a sudden, against the advice of 
all her best friends, despatched an 
ultimatum to Turin at a moment 
when she was not nearly ready to 
take the field; the five Corps d’ Armée 
of which the army in Italy then 
consisted having neither trains, nor 
ambulances, nor field hospitals, nor 
even complete staffs, and the army 
itself being deficient in artillery, 
pontoon trains, and a variety of 
other necessary things! It was 
sheer madness in a military sense 
to hurry on a war without being 
prepared for it, but it was done to 
serve a political purpose, as shall 
be shown presently. 

It requires no particular military 
knowledge to enable one to perceive 
that if an army A advances any 
great distance to the west of the 
river Ticino on the north bank of the 
Po, its opponent B can very easily, 
by moving eastward along the south 
bank of the latter river, threaten 
the communications of A with the 
Quadrilateral ; in military parlance 
the main line of operations is close 
to the river on either bank. It is 
also easy to perceive, that as the 
French arrived by two different 
routes, over the Mont Cenis by 
Turin and by sea to Genoa, the 
primary object of the Austrians 
would have been to prevent the 
junction of these two bodies with 
each other and with their allies the 
Sardinians, who, at first absurdly 
posted on the Dora Baltea to cover 
Turin, had been subsequently moved 
to Alessandria, Novi, Valenza, and 
Casale, at the suggestion of Marshal 
Canrobert; the total strength of 
the Sardinian army being about 
§2,000 men. 

The point of junction of the two 
columns of the French with each 
other and with the Sardinians was 
the fortress of Alessandria. If 
80,000 Austrians had invested this 
place whilst 150,000 attacked the 
heads of the French columns in 
turn as they attempted to form a 
janction on the Tanaro and Bor- 
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mida, the whole face of affairs would 
have been changed ; but this sup- 
poses 230,000 Austrians in the first 
line, supported by, let us assume, 
70,000 in Lombardy as a reserve, 
or a total of 300,000 men, which 
certainly could have been brought 
into the field. It comes now to the 
question of time. The ultimatum 
was presented at Turin on April 
23; on the 26th Cavour’s refusal to 
accept it was handed over. The 
Austrians should have been pre- 
pared to act on the 27th. The first 
troops of the 1st French corps 
arrived at Genoa on the 26th; the 
whole corps was assembled on the 
29th, and began on the 3oth its 
march on Alessandria, the head of 
the column reaching Gavi on May 
6. The 2nd French corps began 
to arrive at Genoa on April 30, and 
the Guards on May 5. The 3rd 
French Corps reached Chambéry 
on April 25, Susa on the zogth, 
Turin on April 30 and May 1 
and 2. The 4th Corps was be- 
hind this one. The Sardinian troops 
did not reach all the positions men- 
tioned above till May 7. There was 
therefore time enough, and there 
ought to have been means enough. 
At Vienna, however, the war in 
Italy was treated as a secondary 
affair ; the main object kept in view 
being to drag the German Confede- 
ration into a war under Austria’s 
lead. The efforts of the diplo- 
matists having proved ineffectual 
for this purpose, it was determined 
that the Austrian troops should 
endeavour to obtain some really or 
at least apparently great advantage, 
which it was hoped would seduce 
Germany into an offensive alliance. 
The truth is, the German Govern- 
ments were all more or less afraid 
of a war, and needed some sort of 
encouragement. The occupation of 
Turin, the enemy’s capital, was 
judged to be the sort of thing to 
tickle the fancy of the multitude, 
and so this was decided on. 
Several histories of this cam- 
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paign have been published; none 
of them, however, mention one very 
important fact, viz. that the first 
plan of the Austrians was to ad- 
vance with two Corps d’Armée, the 
8th and the 2nd, followed by the 
siege train from Piacenza, by Vog- 
hera and Tortona on Alessandria, 
whilst the other three corps were 
to cross the Ticino in the first in- 
stance, and then to effect a passage 
of the Po south-west of Pavia, and 
perhaps at Valenza. The 8th corps 
and the siege train actually did 
cross the river to Piacenza, but 
were ordered to recross on the 26th 
and 27th; the znd corps was on 
its way thither, and was sent to 
Pavia instead. Giulay had at his 
disposal quite 100,000 men, and 
was about to move them in the right 
direction, viz. towards Alessandria, 
when he was ordered to march on 
Turin for the purpose already men- 
tioned. He got as far as Vercelli 
with his head-quarters, and then 
returned on the gth May to Mor- 
tara, with his army behind the Sesia 
and Po, being afraid of the French 
army being about to interpose itself 
between him and the Quadrilateral, 
to ascertain which the absurd affair 
of Montebello was fought on the 
20th May. 

Meanwhile the French, who were 
nearly as incompletely furnished 
' with field equipage as their oppo- 
nents, were trying to get things 
into shape in their cantonments on 
the right bank of the Po, and kept 
making demonstrations at different 
points in order to mislead the Aus- 
trians : in fact they were not quite 
sure themselves what would be the 
best to do. There were three dif- 
ferent directions in which Napoleon 
might have assumed the offensive : 
first, to follow the steps trodden by 
his uncle in 1796, and advancing 
eastward to Piacenza, cross the Po 
at that place, which would of course 
have at once manceuvred the Aus- 
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trians out of the Lomellina.! But it 
would not have taken him to Milan, 
which both he himself and his ally 
Victor Emmanuel wished to occupy, 
just as the Austrians had wished to 
occupy Turin, for the sake of the 
impression it would make. The 
shortest and best road to Milan was 
from Valenza, Candia, and Casale, 
by Mortara, Lomello, Bereguardo, 
and Vigevano: on these lines Na- 
poleon would be marching on the 
enemy who had intrenched himself 
at Mortara, and also on the capital 
of Lombardy, if he succeeded in 
beating Giulay. But the nephew 
of the uncle preferred getting to 
Milan if possible without risk and 
loss, and so he selected the third 
route by Casale, Vercelli, Novara, 
which was not only the longest but 
the most dangerous, and that from 
which the smallest advantage would 
be derived. 

There can be no doubt that the 
allied army could have been easily 
beaten at Novara on the znd June, 
when it was spread-eagled from 
Borgo Vercelli on the Sesia to Tur- 
bigo on the Ticino; but Giula 
could not be brought to believe 
that the main army was march- 
ing round him: he constantly 
adhered to the conviction that 
the flank march was mere moon- 
shine, and that the French 
columns would all of a sudden de- 
bouch from Valenza; and at length 
when the thing was too plain, he 
lost his head, and was afraid to 
venture a battle. 

On the east of the Ticino he was 
still haunted by the same idea that 
the French must come from Va- 
lenza by Mortara to Vigevano, and 
he disposed his army in the shape 
of a cross, in order to be able to 
make front in every direction. As 
ill luck would have it, Marshal 
Hess arrived at Bereguardo on the 
3rd, and wanted even then, it is 
said, to carry out the movement on 


' The country between the Sesia, Po and Ticino is so called from Lomello. 
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Novara; thus contradictory orders 
were issued which spread-eagled the 
Austrian Army all along the Ticino, 
on both banks, from Pavia to Ma- 
genta, whilst the French had mean- 
while wriggled together somehow 
into two bodies, separated by the 
Ticino. The French gained the 
battle of Magenta onthe 4thof June, 
only because it had been decreed 
that the Austrians were to lose it. 
They were very agreeably surprised 
to find on the 5th of June that the 
Austrians had retreated and left 
them unmolested, a piece of courtesy 
which they repaid by not sending out 
even a cavalry patrol to see in what 
direction the enemy had retreated. 
Napoleon telegraphed to Paris, 
‘Grande bataille, grande victoire ;’ 
and the next day ‘L’armées’organise.’ 
Finally, on the afternoon of the 6th, 
he marched quietly off to Milan; 
and as the Austrians went round 
by Pavia and Lodi, the two great 
military reputations of Europe saw 
nothing whatsoever of each other for 
the next three weeks. 

As so frequently happens after a 
great calamity, the first thing done 
at Austrian head-quarters was to 
endeavour to exonerate the responsi- 
ble chief and place the entire re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of 
some of the subordinates. Two 
commandants of Corps d’Armée 
were selected for this purpose: one 
had lost by desertion to the enemy, 
under fire, a considerable number 
of Italian, the other of Hungarian 
troops. As to the Croatians, they 
‘concentrated themselves to the 
rear,’ very generally.' Giulay 
charged these two Generals with in- 
capacity and still worse things; 
they retorted that the troops were 
unreliable: as a matter of fact their 
Corps d’Armée were totally disor- 
ganised for the moment. These 
two Generals were men of position, 
and possessed great influence in the 
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highest regions. We shall now have 
to show how this incident led to 
farther complications and disasters. 

Long before the battle of Magenta 
was fought the Austrian Cabinet 
recognised the inutility of further 
attempts to draw Germany into the 
war under its own leadership, and 
the troops previously destined for 
the Army of the Rhine had been 
brought to Italy or the Tyrol, the 1st 
Corps d’Armée, for instance, from 
Bohemia, all the way round through 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, to fight at 
Magenta. There was also a reserve 
army near Trieste. If all this had 
been done two months previously, 
there would never have been a 
battle of Magenta. Giulay’s army 
effected its retreat without the 
slightest molestation, and reached 
the line of the Chiese on the 14th 
and 15th of June, where it was 
intended to await the French and 
also the arrival of reinforcements 
from the East. About this time 
Giulay was superseded, two armies 
being formed instead of one, and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph him- 
self assuming the chief command 
over both, with Marshal Hess as 
the chief of his staff, and General 
Ramming sous-chef. Hess seems 
to have been persuaded of the 
unreliability of the troops by the 
two Generals alluded to above. 
Ramming had commandeda brigade 
in the hottest part of the action at 
Magenta, and could vouch from his 
own personal experience that the 
majority of the troops had shown 
the greatest bravery and endurance. 
Acting on the information received 
from Hess and others, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph had ordered the 
retreat to be continued behind the 
Mincio on the 16th and 17th. Mean- 
while, however, Ramming had 
arrived on the 15th, and managed 
on the 16th to persuade the 
Emperor not to abandon the line of 


? Upwards of 7,000 men reported missing on the morning of June 5 afterwards joined 


their respective corps to the east of Milan. 
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the Chiese: accordingly counter- 
orders were issued ; those corps still 
on the Chiese were ordered to 
remain ; the others, that had almost 
reached the Mincio, to retrace their 
steps in two marches instead of one. 

On the 18th the Emperor Francis 
Joseph reviewed three Corpsd’ Armée 
at Lonato, Essenta, and Castiglione. 
He found general enthusiasm at 
the prospect of facing the enemy, 
instead of going on retreating for 
ever; but the collies of the great 
shepherd raised their sweet voices 
to declare the troops unreliable, and 
so the retreat was continued behind 
the Mincio. Five days later these 
same troops, in conjunction with 
others, were once more led across the 
Mincio, and on the 24th of June the 
two armies met, withoutthe slightest 
expectation on either side that a 
battle was about to be fought that 
day. The only dispositions or crders 
issued were for the day’s march. 
The lines of march of the French and 
Sardinians all converged toward 
the positions intended to be occu- 
pied in the evening; those of the 
Austrian columns were divergent 
at the moment the rencontre took 
place. At a later period of the 
march, if uninterrupted, they would 
have become convergent. This 
accident decided in a great measure 
the fate of the battle before the 
Emperor Francis Joseph arrived on 
the ground; any orders he issued 
were ineffectual to retrieve matters ; 
and the Emperor Napoleon had on 
his part nothing to do but leave 
his subordinates to act for them- 
selves. The great flank march 
from Casale, by Vercelli and Novara, 
to Magenta may be fairly said to 
have been the only thing Napoleon 
originated in the whole course of 
the campaign ; and that, though suc- 
cessful, was an absurdity. 

The finale was, that the Austrian 
Emperor preferred sacrificing Lom- 
bardy rather than permit Prussia to 
take the lead of the armies of the 
German Confederation. 
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After all it was not particularly 
wise of Napoleon to weaken Aus- 
tria, for in doing so he indirectly 
strengthened the hands of Prussia. 
The French Ultramontanes saw this 
very clearly, and did their best to 
bring about a reconciliation between 
Napoleon and Francis Joseph, in 
which they partly succeeded ; but 
the latter could not venture to 
accept French aid in an attempt 
to reconquer in Germany for his 
dynasty the preponderance it had 
previously enjoyed ; to do so openly 
would have utterly disgusted and 
alarmed the whole German nation. 
There was, however, a community of 
interests on more than one point. 
Theinfluence of Austria in Germany 
depended on the maintenance of 
the smaller states, especially of the 
southern ones; it could only be 
exercised by playing them off 
against one another. France, too, 
was equally desirous of preventing 
Germany from becoming united and 
strong. The great mass of the 
Austrian people was indeed either 
indifferent or hostile to the main- 
tenance of Austrian influence in 
Germany; but the Ultramontane 
party, both in Austria, France, and 
Southern Germany, desired its con- 
tinuance. Austria, not being really 
a German state, could not possibly 
identify herself with anything that 
would tend to make Germany more 
united, independent, and powerful ; 
Prussia, being nearly altogether 
German, not only could do so, but 
it was in her own interest to strain 
every nerve to effect it; and this 
was the simple reason why the one 
failed and the other succeeded. The 
reader perceives at once from this, 
that the same motives underlay the 
war of 1866 as that of 1859, on 
the part of Austria at least, and that 
the South German States became the 
point on which everything turned. 

We must, however, now say a 
word as to the war with Denmark 
in 1864, because that of 1866 ap- 
parently grew out of it. If Austria, 
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or rather the Austrian dynasty, had 
made no pretensions to exercise in- 
fluence in Germany, there would 
probably have been no Danish war, 
and the war of 1866 would have 
been unnecessary. The contrary 
having been the case, and public 
feeling in Germany having been 
most intensely excited about 
Schleswig-Holstein, Austria was 
simply compelled to take the matter 
in hand, and Prussia sought her 
alliance because the interference of 
the other Powers would be thereby 
prevented, and, moreover, the minor 
German States kept in check. 
This placed Austria ab initio in a 
false position, these minor States 
being her natural allies; whilst 
the avowed object of Prussia was to 
neutralise them, and therefore of 
course not to suffer a new state to be 
set up in Schleswig-Holstein. The 
convention of Gastein, 1865, pro- 
vided that Prussia should occupy 
and administer Schleswig, whilst 
Austria did the same for Holstein ; 
the eventual constitution of the 
two being left to future arrange- 
ments between the two Powers. 
For a time things went on tolerably 
smoothly, but Austria soon reverted 
to her old alliances with the minor 
States, and began to protect the 
Augustenburg pretender. On June 
5, 1866 the Austrian General Ga- 
blentz went the length of sum- 
moning a Schleswig-Holstein Par- 
liament to meet at Itzehoe; the 
Prussians thereupon marched into 
Holstein on the 7th. Austria en- 
tered a protest with the Diet at 
Frankfort same day. Gablentz 
marched out on the 11th, and Aus- 
tria proposed to the Diet coercive 
measures against Prussia. This 
came to the vote on the 14th, where- 
upon Prussia declared the Confe- 
deration to have ceased to exist 
ipso facto. This, in a few words, is 
the way in which the war of 1866 
broke out. There can be no doubt 
that almost all the Governments 
and a large mass of the German 
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people were against Prussia, but, 
with the exception of the Ultra- 
montanes, they were not cordially 
with Austria ; under certain circum. 
stances they would have been even 
ready to go dead against her; 
whilst on the other hand Prussia 
had somefriends almost everywhere, 
and, although she herself was dis- 
liked and distrusted, the unifica- 
tion of Germany in almost any 
shape was a thing universally de. 
sired. Austria, Prussia, and all 
the other states had been for a long 
time making preparations for war— 
of that there can be no doubt. Of 
course mutual accusations were 
brought against each in turn of 
having been the first to arm, and 
the usual recriminations followed. 
‘The interposition of good offices 
farce’ was duly played out, perfide 
Albion naturally undertaking the 
principal réle, nor was the universal 
remedy of a congress forgotten, but 
it was all invain. Inthe end King 
William addressed himself person- 
ally to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
who probably did not desire the 
war any more than did his minister 
Count Mensdorff; but as the war 
was to be carried on by Austria 
against the Kingdom of Italy and 
Prussia at the same time, and in 
the interests of the Ultramontane 
party, this appeal proved ineffec- 
tual and matters took their course. 

As early as March 10, a council 
of Field-Marshals had been held at 
Vienna, to attend which General 
Benedek was summoned from Italy. 
It was on this occasion that the 
war party gained the ascendancy, 
and demonstrated, to their own 
satisfaction, the possibility of carry- 
ing on the war against Italy and 
Prussia simultaneously, provided the 
latter state could be isolated and the 
other German States brought over to 
Austria’s side: just precisely what 
we shall presently show to have 
been Napoleon’s calculation in 
1870. 

The Austrian army had at that 
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time a total war establishment of 
620,000 men; deducting from this, 
garrison and administrative troops, 
there remained 400,000 combatants 
available for field operations." 
For the Italian theatre of war 
150,000 was considered sufficient 
to maintain a powerful defensive in 
the Quadrilateral, leaving 250,000 
for offensive operations in Germany. 
In addition to these Austria might 
count upon the co-operation of 
25,000 Saxons, 50,000 Bavarians, 
15,000 Wurtembergers, 9,000 Hesse 
Darmstadt, 4,000 Nassau, 9,000 
Electoral Hessian, and 20,000 Hano- 
verian troops; to which, under the 
pressure of the neighbouring states, 
12,000 Baden soldiers might be 
added ; ; altogether 144,000 men, 
which, with the Austrians, would 
make a sum total of 394,000 men. 

Prussia was at that period able 
to turn out a sum total of 600,000 
men for the war, without having 
recourse to new formations ; but the 
new organisation, by which the 
whole Landwehr had been trans- 
ferred from the field army to the 
garrison army, not having as yet 
come into full . operation,? not 
more than 490,000 were actually 
put under arms; and deducting from 
these the necessary garrisons, there 
remained 330,000 for operations in 
the field. 

The Austrians calculated there- 
fore on having 64,000 men more 
than the Prussians, but the 20,000 
Hanoverians were at once struck off; 
and as neither the Austrians them- 
selves nor any of their allies were 
really able to bring the complete 
number of effectives into the field, 
whilst the Prussians did, the final 
result was probably a superiority 
of numbers on the side of the latter, 
which was enhanced by a better 
disposition on their part and greater 
rapidity and accuracy in mobilising 
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the troops and bringing them up 
to the theatre of war. 

The causes of this superiority on 
the part of Prussia are plain enough: 
neither Austria nor her allies had 
up to 1866 fairly carried out the 
principle of general obligation to 
military service. There can be no 
doubt whatever that compulsory 
service must be made really general, 
and based on the natural growth of 
the population, or it becomes a de- 
lusion. Those very same South 
German States that were unable to 
bring into the field in 1866 the 
contingents they themselves reckon- 
ed on, having after the campaign 
adopted the Prussian system, did 
so with ease and certainty in 1870. 

The internal organisation of the 
two principal armies differed in 
some material respects. The Prus- 
sian Infantry Corps d’Armée were 
composed of 2 divisions of 2 bri- 
gades of 2 regiments of 3 batta- 
lions each. There was also a 
Cavalry Corps d’Armée_ which 
proved a failure. The artillery 
amounted to somewhat more than 
33 guns to 1,000 men, Infantry and 
Cavalry, and of these 2 were rifled 
steel guns, the remaining 3 smooth- 
bored short 12-pounders. The 
Prussian Infantry had been armed 
with the needle gun for upwards of 
twenty years, and knew how to use 
it perfectly. The Austrian Infantry 
Corps consisted, as in 1859, of 4 
brigades each, without the inter- 
mediate formation of divisions,® 
which was a great mistake. The 
brigades, however, were somewhat 
better organised than previously, 
consisting of 2 regiments of 3 
battalions each, to which a Jager 
battalion, a squadron of Light 
Cavalry, and a battery of 8 guns 
were attached. In the Prussian 
army 3 batteries, 18 guns, and 4 
squadrons were attached to each 


! Which shows that it was quite possible to have brought 309,000 to Italy in 1859. 
? Precisely one of the reasons why Austria precipitated the war, 
* One corps had five brigades casually. 
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division. The Austrian Cavalry 
was formed in divisions, varying 
from 20 to 26 and 30 squadrons 
each. The Artillery amounted to 
nearly 2,%, guns for each 1,000 In- 
fantry and Cavalry of the paper 
strength of the army; if the rocket 
batteries be added it makes the pro- 
portion about 3 per mille. The 
guns were all rifled muzzle-loading 
4 and 8-pounders, the latter being 
to the formeras 1 to 3. The weak- 
est point of the Austrian army was 
that the Infantry was armed alto- 
gether with muzzle-loading rifles 
adjusted for ranges extending up to 
300 paces. 

If Prussia had any doubt as to 
who her opponents would be, it 
could only have been as to whether 
Hanover and Hesse-Cassel might 
not be possibly induced to remain 
at least neutral in the coming con- 
test; and repeated efforts were made 
to induce the rulers of these two 
States to save their position merely 
at the price of joining Prussia in 
the formation of a new German 
Confederation, to the exclusion of 
Austria. There was however a war 
party in Hanover too, a branch of 
that which existed at Vienna, Mu- 
nich, and elsewhere, and these 
people would not hear of any com- 
promise : tome ne recule pas. The 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
‘the bulwark of the Protestant 
faith,’ as Dugald Dalgetty called 
him, has her beautiful monument in 
the dome of St. Peter; the de- 
scendant of the Electress Sophia 
jost his throne by embracing the 
Ultramontane policy of Austria in 
1866. It was not altogether his 
fault: King Ernest Augustus, once 
Grand Master of the Irish Orange- 
men, commenced the connection out 
of pure hatred to Prussia. 

It would have been suicidal 
policy to leave Hanover and Cassel 
in the hands of enemies, or even 
doubtful friends ; nothing remained 
but to strike strongly and quickly. 
Saxony, too, must be occupied: on 
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the one hand, its possession secured 
the undefended province of Bran- 
denburg against an Austrian inva- 
sion; on the other it opened the 
door to a Prussian invasion of 
Bohemia. We have seen that the 
Diet at Frankfort voted on the 
14th of June for the application 
of coercive measures against Prus- 
sia. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Saxony were summoned on the 
15th, by Prussia, to rescind this 
vote under penalty of declaration 
of war. They refused, and on the 
16th the Prussian troops marched 
into Saxony, which they held fully 
oceupied on the zoth. The King 
of Saxony applied to the Diet for 
aid on the 16th, and Austria and 
Bavaria were ordered to march to 
the rescue of Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse, which latter had also been 
overrun by Prussian troops. This 
was the immediate cause of the 
declaration of war by Austria, and 
the dates are given here simply for 
the purpose of showing how much 
of Prussia’s success was owing to 
the promptness of her action, which 
was only rendered possible by her 
admirable organisation. The whole 
of Europe thought Austria sure to 
succeed ; no one seems to have un- 
derstood the value of time and 
method in warfare. English people 
especially are always thinking of 
pluck, of Horatius Cocles, and of 
Shaw the Life-Guardsman at 
Waterloo. 

When the crisis arrived, it found 
the two hostile armies in the 
following relative positions and 
strength. It will simplify matters 
if we take a Corps d’Armée on each 
side at 30,000 combatants, which 
was very nearly their actual 
strength. The Prussians had 2} 
Corps at Dresden (the Elbe army), 
one of which, however, the reserve 
corps, consisting of Landwehr, re- 
mained in the Saxon capital; 3 
corps and the Cavalry of the Guard, 
forming the 1st army, occupied the 
triangle formed by the three towns 
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of Bautzen, Gorlitz, and Zittau ; 
and 4 corps forming the znd army 
were posted in the country of Glatz, 
which forms a sort of promontory 
extending southward into Eastern 
Bohemia. From Dresden, the 
Glatz district is about 140 English 
miles in a straight line. The Aus- 
trian North army had 7 Corps 
d’Armée, one division, and the 
Saxon army 25,000 men. The 
division was posted at Cracow, 1 
corps in Austrian Silesia, Troppau, 
Teschen, Weisskirchen, 1 Corps 
with head-quarters at Olmiitz, 3 
Corps in and around Briinn ; conse- 
quently nearly $ of their whole force 
in Silesia and Moravia; 1 Corps at 
Béhmisch Triibau, near the junction 
of the railways from Olmiitz and 
Briinn; 1 Corps at Jungbunzlau, 
North-east of Prague; the Saxons 
at Theresienstadt and Lobositz, and 
1 brigade of the 1st Corps at Tep- 
litz. Leaving the division at Cra- 
cow altogether out of the question, 
the distance from Teschen, where 
the Austrian right was, to Teplitz, 
where its extreme left was posted, 
is about zoo English miles. The 
Austrian army was consequently 
not only spread over a much greater 
space, but a large portion of it was 
at a greater distance from the most 
important strategic points, Kénig- 
gratz and Josephstadt, than was 
the bulk of the Prussian army. 

It is not as yet exactly known 
what the original plan of General 
Benedek was; there is good reason 
to believe that at one time at least an 
advance on Berlin through Saxony 
and Lusatia was contemplated; then 
again the Prussians seem to have 
anticipated that Silesia would be- 
come the main object of attack. 
The first plan was said to have been 
abandoned in consequence of the 
Bavarians declining to unite their 
forces to those of Austria and 
Saxony; but the wnreadiness of 
Austria and all her allies taken to- 
gether, with the astounding rapidity 
and energy of the Prussian move- 
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ments, is quite sufficient in itself to 
account for what happened. In 
the end the Austrian ist corps 
was posted at Jungbunzlau, chiefly 
for the purpose of enabling the 
Saxons to make good their retreat 
into the Austrian territory, whilst 
two divisions of light cavalry 
watched from Turnau and Trautenau 
the roads by which the Prussians 
were expected to advance and sub- 
sequently did advance. On the 
z1st Benedek’s head-quarters were 
at Boéhmisch Triibau, with three 
corps and a division of heavy 
cavalry; and the Saxons having 
reached Theresienstadt, the com- 
mandant of the first corps retreated 
to the east without further orders, 
and advised the Crown Prince of 
Saxony to send his infantry by rail 
to Pardubitz to join the main body, 
whilst it appears to have been 
Benedek’s intention that the Prince 
should have taken the command of 
the first corps together with his 
own troops, in order to retard the 
advance of the Prussians from 
Lusatia on Reichenberg, until he 
himself could concentrate his whole 
army tothenorth of Josephstadt. We 
cannot go further into the Austrian 
movements here ; enough has been 
said to prove that the disasters of 
Austria and her allies were mainly 
owing to having, we will not say 
provoked, but certainly precipitated 
the war without being in a state of 
preparation ; it was a repetition of 
what had happened in 1859, only 
worse, because the man they had 
to deal with was not a Louis 
Napoleon, to take three weeks to 
bring his forces together and decide 
on how he could best reach the 
capital of Lombardy without having 
to encounter the enemy’s army en 
route. 

And this naturally leads to our 
saying a few words about the 
Prussian plan of operations which 
has been so severely criticised in 
many quarters. If it had been 
simply the object of the Prussians 
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to endeavour to reach Vienna by 
the shortest route from some point 
of their own frontier, it is probable 
that the second army,under the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, would 
have debouched from Upper Silesia 
into Austrian Silesia, and thence 
by Olmiitz into the valley of the 
March ; and the way in which the 
Austrians first posted the great bulk 
of their army, as pointed out above, 
would seem to indicate that they 
suspected this to be the real plan of 
the Prussians, and not unnaturally 
either ; for the Crown Prince had 
been ordered to move his army 
to Neisse on June 10, not in- 
deed with any such view, but for 
the purpose of opposing Benedek 
if he should attempt a direct 


attack on Breslau, for instance. 
Nothing of the sort was, however, 
contemplated. First of all it was 
quite clear that if the Crown Prince 
had succeeded by such an operation 
in turning the Austrians, he would 
have been himself turned, just as 


effectually as Napoleon had been 
at Novara on June 2, 1859; and 
that too at a distance of 150 
English miles from the rest of the 
army. The Prussian plan was, on 
the contrary, to unite the two, or 
rather three portions of their army 
precisely on the very ground on 
which it was anticipated that 
Benedek would unite all his forces 
to meet them, and thus advance on 
the Austrian army and capital at 
one and the same time, without 
finessing of any kind. 

The objections made to this plan 
are mostly of a technical nature ; 
expressed in ordinary language 
they amount to this, that it is very 
dangerous to advance on two lines, 
when your opponent can get be- 
tween them with a force sufficient 
to enable him to attack first one 
and then the other of your columns. 
No doubt there was a certain 
amount of hazard in the under- 
taking; but on the 23rd of June, 
when the Elbe Army and the first 
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army combined crossed the Bohe- 
mian frontier near Zittau, they were 
within about ninety English miles 
of the second army at Glatz, and 
if the Prussians were striving to 
unite their forces at a given point, 
so were the Austrians too, the for- 
mer, however, having the great 
advantage of the initiative, and of 
being able to time the advance of 
the second army out of the defiles of 
the Giant Mountains till the most 
advantageous moment should have 
arrived, meanwhile being itself safe 
from attack. The Prussian plan 
was bold, no doubt, but no better 
one could have been devised under 
the circumstances—it was a trial of 
strength, and meant to be so; that 
it might easily have failed cannot 
be denied—in fact it was very near 
failure, and if Benedek had only 
had abler subordinates the result 
would have been different. But 
this means in fact that if the Aus- 
trian system of government, both 
of the army and the country, had 
been as sound as the Prussian was, 
things would have gone better. We 
may, indeed, go a step further, and 
say, that Austria had really no sort 
of interest in this war; like that 
of 1859 it had been forced upon her 
Government by that party which 
never ceases to play ‘va banque’ 
with other people’s money, when 
it gets an opportunity of doing so, 
and that it was simply for the pur- 
pose of rendering this impossible 
for the future that Hungary in- 
sisted on obtaining an independent 
position. 

The Prussian military authorities 
devoted great attention to the events 
of the campaign of 1859, and we 
have already mentioned that the 
Emperor Napoleon recommended 
his troops to rely on the bayonet as 
a counterpoise to the superior rifles 
and better shooting of the Aus- 
trians. Immediately after the cam- 
paign Prince Frederick Charles 
pointed out, in his celebrated pam- 
phlet addressed to the Prussian 
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army, the proper way of meeting 
this new French method with the 
needlegun. The Austrians, on the 
contrary, adopted the French me- 
thod for themselves, and exhibited 
it practically to the Prussians dur- 
ing the Danish war, at the time 
the two armies acted together. 
The Prussians also became aware 
of other defects of the French or- 
ganisation and military system gene- 
rally, and kept continually perfect- 
ing theirown. The French them- 
selves, on the contrary, did abso- 
lutely nothing for their own army 
till 1868, when Marshal Neil’s new 
system of organisation was intro- 
duced ; but, in consequence of his 
death, and his successor, Le Boouf, 
having different views, this reserve 
system was never fairly carried into 
effect. The Chassepdt breechloader 
was, however, adopted for the in- 
fantry, and a number of mitrailleuse 
batteries prepared secretly in the 
hope of surprising the Prussians, 
just as the new rifled artillery had, 
to a certain extent, surprised the 
Austrians in 1859; but the Prus- 
sians never relaxed in their studies 
of what was going on, and were, 
perhaps, in a position to form a 
sounder judgment as to the real 
efliciency of the French army than 
was Napoleon himself, and every 
hitch that had occurred with their 
own army in 1866 had also been care- 
fully noted and carefully provided 
against for the future. Austria went 
on in the old ways, trusting to pluck 
and passive obedience. France filled 
the ranks of its army with merce- 
nary soldiers, whose services were 
purchased and repurchased, to the 
exclusion of the younger and better 
elements of the population, trust- 
ing to conquer by means of arms 
secretly prepared. Prussia ulti- 
mately triumphed over both, by dint 
of careful and patient thought, her 
population being however eminently 
warlike and exceptionally well edu- 
cated. 

The pamphlet entitled Des Causes 
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qui ont amené la Capitulation de 
Sédan was published, no doubt, 
with the ex-Emperor’s sanction, if 
not at his express desire. It says: 
‘The Emperor knew that Prussia 
could place goo,coo men on foot in 
a very short time, and with the 
concurrence of the South German 
States 1,100,000 ; France could only 
oppose to this 600,000. And as the 
number of combatants is never 
more than one half of the real 
effectives, Germany was able to 
bring 550,000 men into the field, 
whilst we could only put about 
300,000 in line to oppose the enemy.’ 
As a matter of fact, united Germany 
did really bring 668,000 combatants 
into the field, with a _ reserve 
of 226,000, besides 241,000 garrison 
troops. What France did we shall 
see presently. ‘ To compensate for 
this numerical inferiority, it would 
have been necessary to cross the 
Rhine by a rapid movement ; 
separate South Germany from the 
Northern Confederation, and draw 
Austria into our alliance by the éclat 
of a first success. If we should 
succeed in preventing the South 
German Armies from joining those of 
the North, the effectiwe strength of 
the Prussian army would be di- 
minished by 200,000 men (in reality 
only 107,000 field troops), and the 
disproportion between the number 
of combatants would disappear. If 
Austria and Italy made common 
cause with France, the superiority 
of number would be displaced to 
our advantage.’ 

It seems wonderful that the 
South German States should form 
as it were the pivot on which hinge 
all the calculations of the chances 
of success of the three last great wars 
in Europe. In 1859, when Austria 
wished to engage them in a war 
against France, they remained neu- 
tral; in 1866 she did induce them 
to join her in a war against Prussia ; 
in 1870 France counted on enlisting 
them on her side in another war 
against Prussia, but they joined the 
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latter Power. What has South 
Germany represented on these occa- 
sions? In the first place, a certain 
amount of dynastic interests; then 
again, a certain amount of democra- 
tic tendencies ; but as these evidently 
neutralise each other in no small 
degree, it must have been some- 
thing else, and this can only have 
been the Ultramontane principle 
which knows how to make dynastic 
and democratic interests equally 
subservient toitsown. Prussia kept 
South Germany out of the scrape in 
1859, and it was partly in revenge 
for this that it took part against her 
in 1866. In 1870 the Ultramontanes 
used all their endeavours to realise 
Napoleon’s plan of isolating Prussia; 
they failed in doing so, because the 
national principle has in Germany 
at length achieved a triumph over 
the clerical one. 

Our impression has always been 
that the late war was not so much 
the work of the Emperor Napoleon 
himself as of the Empress and her 
cierical advisers ; and this view has 
been singularly confirmed by the 
recent revelations of General Trochu 
in the Assembly at Versailles. The 
same influences and the same party 
that hurried Austria into the wars 
of 1859 and 1866 in a state of per- 
fect unreadiness, did the like by 
France in 1870; the same objects 
were, in all three instances, kept in 
view, and the same means of obtain- 
ing them relied on. The political 
leadership in Europe was to be pre- 
vented from passing into the hands 
of Prussia. When Austria had failed 
in grasping it, France was brought 
up to the rescue, South Germany 
being always relied on to turn the 
scale in favour of Rome. 

When Napoleon, after handing 
over the Regency to the Empress 
Eugénie and her advisers, arrived at 
Metz, he found at that place, instead 
of the 150,000 men he had reckoned 
on, only 100,000; at Strasburg 
40,000 instead of 100,000; and the 
50,000 which should have been at 
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Chalons were still scattered about at 
Soissons, Paris, and other places. 
Worse than all, South Germany had 
joined the Northern Confederation 
heart and hand. The campaign was 
virtually decided against France in 
many important respects before it 
had properly commenced, that is to 
say, in both a political and strategi- 
cal point of view. All that remained 
to be done was to bring about a tac- 
tical decision on the battle-field. 

When the political history of the 
year 1870 comes to be known in 
detail, it will be found that the 
French Generals were not so incom- 
petent as they have been thought to 
be. After the battles of the 6th of 
August, the intention was to con- 
centrate the whole army at Chilons, 
to effect which there was still plenty 
of time. But the Regency at Paris 
would not hear of any such measure, 
asserting that to abandon Alsatia 
and Lorraine without further effort 
would precipitate a revolution and 
the overthrow of the dynasty. 
There were military reasons, too. 
Metz, if left to its own resources, 
could not have held out for a fort- 
night; we have now the most posi- 
tive testimony to this effect from 
French authorities. Then again the 
state of indiscipline in the army was 
so great—it had been totally revolu- 
tionised—that fears were entertained 
of its falling to pieces if a further 
retrograde movement were attempt- 
ed. MacMahon’s and De Failly’s 
Corps d’Armée (1st and sth) had 
become more or less demoralised 
during their retreat. 

The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Corps, with 
the Guards and the 3rd Division of 
Reserve Cavalry (from Nancy), were 
ordered to hold their ground at 
Metz, and the 6th Corps was also 
brought up from Chialons (by Ver- 
dun). The task thus thrown on 
the shoulders of Marshal Bazaine 
was one of the most thankless that 
can be conceived : he was compelied 
for purely political reasons to act 
contrary to his better military 
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judgment, andexpose the best part of 
the French army to a great cata- 
strophe, merely because the vanity 
of the French nation could not 
endure the idea of having suffered 
a serious reverse, and that, too, 
without the slightest prospect of 
being able to effect anything really 
useful, It reflects great credit on 
Bazaine and his troops that they 
fought so bravely the great battles 
of Mars le Tour, Gravelotte, &., 
and made such a protracted and 
gallant defence of the maiden for- 
tress under such dispiriting cireum- 
stances. 

The army which MacMahon ral- 
lied round him at Chalons, and sub- 
sequently led to the capitulation of 
Sedan, was sacrificed in the same 
absurd way to the passionate deter- 
mination of the Regency at Paris 
still to cling to the phantom of 
Metz and the relief of Bazaine. 
General Trochu says ‘ that the 
safety of Paris was compromised 
from the moment the Government, 
from political motives, refused to 
recall the army of Bazaine.’—‘ At a 
conference held on August 17,' at 
Chilons, the Emperor, MacMahon, 
Trochu, Prince Napoleon, and others 
being present, the question discussed 
was, whether the Emperor should 
give up the command of the whole 
army or abdicate altogether, he him- 
self, however, being desirous of ‘e- 
suming the reins of government. 
Trochu accepted with the title of 
Governor of Paris the task of pre- 
paring for the return of the Emperor 
on the express condition that Mac- 
Mahon’s army should be ordered to 
fall back on the capital for its de- 
fence. The Empress, distrustjul of 
what was being done, formally op- 
posed the return of the Emperor.’ 
And MacMahon, who had actually 
reached Rheims on his way to Paris, 
was compelled by the War Minister 
Palikao to march into the pitfall 
at Sedan. Napoleon, whatever his 
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faults may have been, is evidently 
not responsible for the acts which 
led to the loss of the whole French 
regular army, threw the destinies of 
France into the hands of M. Gam- 
betta in the first instance, and finally 
installed the Commune in the Hétel 
de Ville. We have never been 
admirers of Louis Napoleon; but 
truth is truth, and the obligation 
to speak it is only so much the 
greater in proportion as falsehood 
abounds, 

If it be true, and we believe it to 
be so, that one of the results hoped to 
be obtained, in certain quarters at 
least, from the success of the Aus- 
trian arms in 1859, was the substi- 
tution of the Bourbon on the throne 
of France for the Bonaparte dy- 
nasty, and with it the restoration 
of a devoted adherent of the Papal 
power in the person of a genuine 
‘eldest son of the Church,’ is it 
not truly wonderful that this pro- 
ject should have been brought so 
near to its realisation, as now ap- 
pears possible, through the agency 
of Prussia? It is impossible to say 
that Prince Bismark, far-sighted as 
he undoubtedly is, ever contem- 
plated this wonderful result of his 
famous blood and iron policy, and 
still it was very evidently ‘on the 
cards,’ to use a trivial expression. If, 
however, as seems nearly certain, a 
strong clerical or Ultramontane re- 
action is imminent in France, then 
the men who are most to be thanked 
or blamed for it are undoubtedly 
the murderers of Archbishop Dar- 
boy and the other clergymen in 
Paris. The blood of martyrs is the 
strongest possible cement that can 
be imagined, and it is not difficult 
to make persons who have been 
simply victims appear martyrs. 

The lesson to be learned from all 
this is plain and simple enough. 
No country is safe that is not at all 
times in a state of preparedness, 
and whose army is not so perfectly 
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organised as to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to take the field with 
a certain number of men, whose 
appearance under arms when called 
in must be beyond the possibility 
of doubt. This does not, however, 
innply that all the troops required 
should be kept continually on foot : 
the expense would be too great and 
the advantage derived too small; 
the only way in which efficiency 
can be combined with economy is 
by general obligation to military 
service, and this. principle has now 
been adopted by Austria, Italy, 
Russia, and France. The other two 
systems—of compelling one portion 
of the population to serve, whilst 
exonerating the remainder ; or pur- 
chasing the services of one class 
with money—no longer suffice to 
bring such armies into the field as 
modern warfare requires. General 
Trochu told the National Assembly, 
on June 14, that he had tele- 
graphed to M. Gambetta on October 
25, 1870, ‘ Modern armies cannot 
he improvised; our troops cannot 
attack the enemy in the open field ; 
we must defend open towns, such 
as Chateaudun.’ He said further, 
‘ At the present time the arms of a 
people cannot struggle against the 
arsenal of a nation.” He spoke 
highly of the courage evinced on 
January 19, 1871, by the National 
Guards, but the disorder which reigned 
among them was a source of great 
danger: he believed that one-half 
of the French soldiers killed and 
wounded on January 19 owed 
their fate to the fire of the National 
Guards. Those who have paid at- 
tention to what happens at the 
Brighton reviews can easily credit 
this. 

There were twenty-five thousand 
released convicts in the National 
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Guards. ‘ The absence of discipline, 
the neglect of work, and the preva- 
lence of drunkenness, brought about 
wide-spread demoralisation.’ The 
Belleville and Montmartre people 
would not fight against the Ger- 
mans; that portion of the National 
Guard recruited from the party of 
order fought bravely against the 
Prussians, and then suffered them- 
selves to be tyrannised over and 
slaughtered by the Belleville people. 
The extemporised troops of the line, 
who had been in Paris under Gene- 
rals Vinoy and Ducrot, turned up 
the butt-ends of their rifles and fra- 
ternised with the insurgents on 
March 18; the insurrection could 
not be put down until the old offi- 
cers who had been prisoners in 
Germany, and had kept their parole, 
until the men of honour, came back 
to reorganise the army and esta- 
blish discipline with the aid of the 
soldiers who had been accustomed 
to order and discipline in the Ger- 
man garrisons. 

The three wars we have now gone 
through form a turning point in 
military history. No well-governed 
State will again follow the bad exam- 
ple set by Austria and France in the 
wars of 1859, 1866, 1870-71. There 
are more wars coming, but they 
will be different in character, and 
we may hope less destructive, be- 
cause more rapid, than the Franco- 
Prussian war. There is not much 
time to lose. Public opinion says 
that it is impossible to introduce 
general obligation to military ser- 
vice in England, but it does not 
condescend to give any valid rea- 
son. We know that there are dif- 
ficulties and obstacles, but these 
apply equally to all reserve systems, 
not excepting Mr. Cardwell’s, which 
is already a failure. 





